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MUSICAL AND! 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carnecte Ilait, New York, 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 


MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


11 W. zath St. Tel. 4934 Columbus. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musica! Stenogra 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Ilal! 
Address Brooklyn School, 1202 Lefferts Place. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO, 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 
604 West rgsth St. - New York. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 


VOICE CULTURE, 





803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Studio, 1022 Aeolian Hall. 
Tel, 8296 Bryant. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 

Voice Culture—Art of 

Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Singing. 





Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Mrs. Hienry Smocs Miss Susan S&S. 
Positive * ‘ Expert 
Breath Con- B 2) I ( E. Coaching. 
rol, Perfec Diction in al 
Ce eee VOCAL STUDION oocues 
The ¢ net WwW 8th St Tel, 2450 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 

826 Hall. 

Tel. 1350 Columbus 


Carnegie 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
106 W. goth St. Phone, 3552 River, 
Exciusive m’g’t of Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 

Recitals and 

Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 

ts1 W. 7zoth St. 


Concerts, 


Telephone, 5331 Columbus, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme. Anna E. Ziecrer, Director. 





Met. Opera House Bidg., 1425 B’way, New York. 
Tei. 1274 Bryant, 
Mr. anp Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Summer Term, July 19-August 28 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall Studio phone, 1472 Circle. 
House phone, 3443 Morningside 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
14 Broadway—-Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residencs ¢ Rethgate Ave 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 
Special Summer Course. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
49 West 8sth St., New York. 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Il, H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 
172 E. 117th St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 


© Camieerts and Oratorio. 
VAAN Studio: 150 W. 6th) St. Tel. Columbus 5493 
a 


“ 





ELIZABETH POPPING, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


2sq4 W. sogth St. : . New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 


’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


t22 Carnegie Hall. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 


Tel. 8Ro Morningside. W. 124th St. 


510 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio Madison Ave., N. Y. Phane Plaza 4570. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction, 
professional and advanced singers. 
Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2:93 ) Morningside. 


Coach for 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 





| 


Phone. 39067 Tremont | 
| 





SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 


Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 
Tuesday and Friday Classes, 64 E. 3ath St., N. Y. 
Tel, 5460-J Bedford. 127 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 





Miss |: MMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, a4 Gramercy Park, 


Phone, ar87 Gramercy. New York City. 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East roth St. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches, 
Fall Term begins October 1st. 
308 West 5%th St.. Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send t12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 


PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers, 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Phone, 1350 Circle. ° 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres, Church, N, Y. C, 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, 
41s W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizxky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 

President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 

Baritone, Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
22 East 33d St., New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. FriepMANN.) 
CONTRALTO. 


Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. GARR , Directors. 





Mr. ano Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: zor Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murra Hill, 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. ¥. 





CARL FIQUE, Ptaxo ‘ 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





, GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


—Leschetizky Method— 
* PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Summer Course—June 15th to August rst. 
38 East 6oth St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza, 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN, 
1186 Madison Ave. 


PIANO—ALBERT 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIovINIsT. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 


number of pupils. 
1 Ak gee West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone. Harlem 3427. F 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
231 West 96th St., New York. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 
4 | N { Diction for Singers Our Specialty 
Languages Taught Practically 


237 West a Street New York 
Phone Riverside 5930 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
2055 =e 79th St., —T Ohio 
hone: Doan 2275 J 


PERMELIA reRMELA ES ALE smo CONTRALTO 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL. 
Management: Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, III. 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 

















Wanagement : 
PAULINE LEMMER Rican inaiiaii 


STUC KY Art oF SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (626) Music 
Summer School, June 21-August 27. 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 


CHRISTINE LEVIN 


CONTRALTO 
1024-25 Aeolian Hall,N.Y. Tel. Columbus 10253 


r STRICKLAND | 


f ‘My Lassie,”’ “Little White Bird,"” Ete. 
¥ ——_ Y ot Pas no and Composition 
430 West 118th Street - w York 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 
Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Greeley 


v0 FORSYTH 


ist “< Teacher of the Higher Art 
ae. f Piano Playing 


MPLETE rRamine FOR CONCERT ROOM 
ob OR TEACHING 

















Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER mang PIANO 





Marion T. Marsh 


JF? — Concert, Cha Instruction. 
HAR Address, 760 Ca 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Helen Frances (> F-J ASE, 








Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 
sBUTL EE: 
Concerts 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
¥ Fine Arts Bullding. Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-!6 King Edward Apt's, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SY. Or Improven Music 


Stupy ror Brcinnens. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
36th St, New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore, 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or tHe Besetnoven Trio 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise Sf. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 



































1353 N. State St, - - - Chicago, Ii. 
ANNE 
Soprano «¢ Teacher 
(Belari Method) 
828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 
manrrotee 
Fine Arts Building - - Chicago 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


‘Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union pees 9 Seminary. 





412 Fifth Ave, York. 
MAXIMILIAN 
Violinist 
1o1 West t1sth St. Telephone 


New York. Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, Maseepptinnn Opera House Blidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 

Western representative, ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 





MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


267 Vernon Avenue, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 
VOCAL 


‘EDWARDS %% 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER: 


New York 


Studio: 








25 East 112th Street 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


Carolyn WILLARD rst 


Cm Ome 











FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE ji: 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave.,, New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 








Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Lo ennenagy 
and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East isoth Street, New York City. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigaa Avenue, Chicago. Il. 





COACH 
Concert Accompanist 
6 W. 98th St... New York Phone River 7600 


? GAGLIANO 








E 
o and Vocal Instruction 
203 W. oun st. new York Phone: River 6137 
A 
D 
E 
L 
A 
SOPRANO 
Concert Oratorio Opera 


Personal Representatives: 
FOSTER & FOSTER 
Tel. 4422 Bryant 





25 W. 42nd St. 


Baroness LITT A von ELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 67092 Plaza. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Mus.cal Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOPE MANN sccowranst 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St. Pavut 


S. ewe nore 


jones, Chur 
22d and Wa nut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS. 














Philadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION. 





3 TENOR 
N 


G. DEXTER’ RICHARDSON 
NEW YORK 


Management: 


so1 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 








SOPRANO 
rt and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y- 





;-PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 


ho alta 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


mu” DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensembie 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St., N. Y. City 


Telephone, Plaza 6746, 




















TENOR——COMPOSER | 


“Two Roses” “Ah, ove, but a Da 


“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Antolastie, y preséwer, 66th & 67th Sts., N. Y. 
HALLET GILBER Tel. 2740 Columbus 





HAMMANN 


— IsT 
1716 Chestnut St., 


Bonel VALERI = 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Greenwood Bullding 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 


Philadelphia 








Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration. 
Physical Development. 
njured voices .restored, cause demonstrated, 


defects remedied. 


’ TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
It East 69th St.. New York 


WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Recitals 
Address Fine Arts Bidg. Chicago 


wassu 7, PSs 





Telephone 6255 Piaze 











HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO—OPERA 
5422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ili. Phone, Hyde Park 3268 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West g7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














zal 





For Information 
Address - . 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


| VirgilConservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 





CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EUGENE GOWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, 


ee KLIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
i years at Institute of Musical Art. 
Two Summer Courses in Voice 
} Production, Breath Control, and 
| } Repertory Studies for concert, 
oratorio and opera, beginning 
— June 1 and June ts. 
Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


Ms Laura E. wel 


TEACHER pen ey NGING 


g July and A 
at or Hoti Puritan, 





NEW YORK 












Tone Production 
Interpretation 
Repertoire 











ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portiand, Maine 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bidg.. Chicago 


“HUGO 
ES 
{Chicago Opera School 


Pan Aes Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
anagement: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall 2 W. 42nd |W. 42nd St, Ne New Vork. Phone 6427 Bryant 


ELSA LYON Dramatic be GSeane 
Available for Concerts and scestuimianies sents 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


407 Pierce Building - 2 



































_Bosten 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 VWest 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
New York 


f WELLS 


TEN OR 


Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel.2023 Bryant 








437 Fifth Avenue 


wane 
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THE JOHN peop: COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


IICH:&- BACH 


Ultra- Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


By making Kranich & Bach instruments from start 
to finish we do not have to depend upon an out- 
sider’s assurance that the wood in the cases and 
actions will not warp or crack. Every piece of lum- 
ber in our pianos is thoroughly seasoned in our own 
plant, and we know that ample time is given to 
the drying processes. 







































Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23rd Street, near Third Avenue 





HARLEM WAREROOMS: 16 West 125th St., NEW YORK CITY 

















———— 
ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution— MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Buosptiondt advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 





— CINCINNATL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker. 


and durability. 


“ae Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its satisfactory tone qualities 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: 


MAKERS 














NORWALK, 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Mustcar 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


OHIO 


CourRIER. 








FACTORY, ss 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


$3 HOLLAND, MICH. 











FRANK WOELBER Vistas 
nstruction 
Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3396 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
s West 6sth St., New York. 





x - YAHR antrato Contralto 


Oratorio : Concert - Recital and Opera 























F tal d inf ti 
address Miss Daatua Baun, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio | Prone, ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 
Kimball Hall, Wabash 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY fesc:i.c02 || HERBERT MILLER 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST entree $e stimceareetd peri 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the fotowing might be mentioned 
P —Joh J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, an ie * 
"Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Pubhe School Motor Oat Anderton Emily Pianist 
Singi ing Rariaton Becket, Ragna Linne, Ed Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. Ch h 
e onn ea ur Cc > re eee 
Orme o Wilhelm Middelschule te. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. Concerts Recitals Lessons 


Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. Catalog mailed free. 


Studio, 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 





seen ete SCOTT |; MIDDLETON 


“JOHN NO" OrDnEAMS ” “THE Gromer.” Etc. R Metropolitan penny Co., New York 


ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT Halshall GOBB: Soprano 


Teacner or Sinoinc—Recrrats - Mana gement May 
6oo W. rgoth St. Audubon 5393-J tats Varmere’ Bank Building, “Plitsburgh, Pa. 




















re OLLY BYERLY WILSON 
Vole Colac and Coach MeCONNELL M B 
McConnell Vocal! Trio CONTRALTO 
204 Cathedral Parkway, (W. \i0th 8t.) New York 
Phone: River 6439 1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
WILLIAM J. FALK|waeren CADMAN 
Assistant to Mr, Oscar SAmnczr COMPOSER-PIANIST 
TEACHER OF SINGING In Recitals of Fad Pong mene and His Famous 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish Indian Music-Talk 





’Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West gad St., New York / Address: Care of WHITE-GMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


Vocal RAGNA LINN Kimball Hall 

Studios =* 

- VIRGIL 22 
add ddress. Tac Fach Olen eres 


Ave., New York, 











GEORGE ee, LER WIG 


239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist St., New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


REUTER 


PIANIS 
Management: GERTRUDE lasdepcrcas od 
5942 So. Park Avenue - - Chicago 


SPENCER 


SOPRANO 
Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 


iTRNKA 











THNOPN="A | TPCOOCHA 








CONCERT VIOLINIST 








SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupiis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND 
400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone, 4043 Morningside 


RETARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His nyo 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being 
Chicago, Ill. 


Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bullding 


ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Per, Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women. Pittsburg, Pa. 


OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 
Management: Wolfsohn Bureau, | West 34th Street, New York 


S. Constantino 
Italian Vocal Instractor 
Pietro A. 

Conoert Organist and Composer | 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
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CHICAGO SEVENTH ANNUAL NORTH SHORE 
MUSIC FESTIVAL HELD AT EVANSTON. 


Five Brilliant Concerts Attract Large, Fashionable and Enthusiastic Audiences to the Northwestern University Gymnasium—Chorus of One 
Thousand Voices, Chicago Symphony Orchestra and Distinguished Soloists Give Fine Account of Themselves— 
Children’s Chorus of Fifteen Hundred at Saturday Afternoon Concert. 


Evanston, Ill., May 29, 1915. 

The seventh annual music festival given under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago North Shore Festival Association at 
the Northwestern University gymnasium, opened last 
Monday night, May 24, when Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was 
performed under the conductorship of Peter Christian Lut- 
kin with a festival chorus of 600 voices, augmented for the 
occasion to 1,000, drawn from the Evanston and New 
Trier High Schools and the Evanston Academy; the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, the A Capella Choir, and these 
soloists: Florence Hinkle, soprano; Margaret Keyes, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Clarence Whitehill, baritone 
and Fritz Haines, boy soprano. 

The Evanston music festival now plays as important a 
part in the musical life of the country as any of the big 
annual or biennial festivals held in other cities. Though 
only celebrating its seventh anniversary since its inaugura- 
tion, the Evanston May Festival has concluded most suc- 
cessfully and was one of the best affairs of the kind of the 
1915 season. The artists engaged were in the majority 
well chosen. The chorus and orchestra were excellent and 
Conductors Stock and Lutkin divided honors, while Carl 
D. Kinsey, the enterprising manager, is to be congratulated 
for the large attendance at each concert. 

The long line of automobiles that surrounded the North- 
western gymnasium, the crowded street cars and elevated 
trains show that music lovers will journey a long way to 
hear good concerts. The display of summer attire by the 
elite of society tends to show that the Evanston festival 
is also regarded by the fair sex as an unusual social func- 
tion, and, as a paramount satisfaction to the eye, the man- 
agement had decorated the hall tastefully. A new idea in 
the dressing of the platform with two huge statues repre- 
senting music, and in the background symbolic pictures 
representing probably music, dancing, life and death, joy 
and sorrow, were to be observed, and in the center of the 
piece a huge eagle with the American flag at its base, and 
on either side of the platform the pictures of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln were hung. Even 
though the paintings were poor, the idea was a good one. 

Having disposed in the opening paragraphs of a descrip- 
tion of the mise en scene that surrounded the festivities, 
the writer may proceed with the review of the different 
concerts without giving further consideration, either to 
the hall, the attendance or even the weather conditions, 
which were most enjoyable on some evenings and most 
detestable on more than, one occasion. 


First Concert, “Elijah.” 


Clarence Whitehill in the title role carried off most of 
the laurels on the opening night. He was the bright star 
of the evening and gave an uncommonly good account of 
himself. His conception of the difficult basso role is not 
exactly traditional and for this fact Mr. Whitehill traveled 
on difficult ground. The Chicago audiences have so long been 
accustomed to hearing “Elijah” as presented by leading 
oratorio bassos that a new delineation of the role was a 
thing never to be expected, less to be encouraged. Mr. 
Whitehill proved beyond doubt that his conception of the 
part is the right one. It carries with it pathos, anguish, 
lowliness and hatred and his singing was imbued with 
great dignity and tonal majesty. His work was capital in 
every respect, and he scored a huge and well deserved 
success with the public, chorus, orchestra and conductor 
alike. 

Paul Althouse sang with telling effect the few soli al- 
lotted the tenor, Mr, Althouse is a singer who under- 





stands his work thoroughly and he, too, won an over- 
whelming success. 

Florence Hinkle, a great favorite in Evanston, sang in 
her customary authoritative manner; likewise Margaret 
Keyes gave predominence to the contralto role. The 
work of these singers is so well known that further com- 
ment is deemed unnecessary. They won, as is customary 
with these fine artists, the admiration of their hearers 
and shared in the success of the evening. 

The large body of singers which comprised the festival 
chorus of 600 voices, augmented for the occasion to 1,000, 
sang with great precision and especially were the climaxes 
thrilling in the magnitude of tonal dynamics. The A 
Capella Choir again won success, giving a splendid ac- 
count of itself in the presentation of “Elijah.” The Chi- 





FREDERICK STOCK, 
Conductor Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


cago Symphony played exceptionally good accompaniments 
and Dean Lutkin waved the baton over his forces with 
such virility and mastery as to make the reading of 
“Elijah” most enjoyable and satisfying, even when heard 
this late in the musical season. 


Second Concert, “‘Artists’ Night.” 


On Tuesday night, May 25, the second concert of the fes- 
tival was given over to orchestral selections and operatic 
arias. The instrumental numbers were superbly played 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Frederick Stock and Arne Oldberg, who conducted his 
own rhapsody, “June.” 

The operatic numbers were sung by Pasquale Amato, 
the famous baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Mr. Amato, despite a bad cold, gave a good account of 
himself in the aria from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” 
“Engulfed in Ocean’s Deepest Wave,” which he sang in 
German. He was also heard in the aria from Massenet’s 
“King of Lahore,” “O Promise of a Joy Divine.” In this 


selection Amato’s gorgeous, sonorous voice was heard to ; 
best advantage and he completely took the house by storm. 
After many trips between the green room and the stage, 
Mr. Amato finally consented to give an encore, the extra 
number being the aria from “Ernani,” “Eri Tu,” in which 
the great baritone won another triumph. After the inter- 
mission Mr. Amato sang the prayer from “William Tell,” 
and upon insistent applause he consented to give another 
encore, the aria “Largo al Factotum,” from the “Barber 
of Seville.” 

The orchestra was heard in the overture to “Rienzi” by 
Wagner, the “Carnival Piemontesi,” by Sinigaglia, the 
Goldmark wedding march and variations from “A Rustic 
Wedding” symphony, “Midsummer Wake”—a Swedish 
rhapsody by Alfven—and in the Arne Oldberg rhapsody, 
“June.” The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has been heard 
during the season in those selections, yet after a most tax- 
ing tour they performed with the same enthusiasm that has 
of late characterized the work of this sterling body of 
men, which yearly, under the masterful baton of its young 
and genial conductor, Frederick Stock, has improved 
greatly until it has reached a place where criticism gives ‘ 
place on most occasions to words of praise and commenda- 
tion not only for the leader, but for the members of the 
various departments, Mr. Oldberg, who conducted his own 
rhapsody—a selection which was well received the past sea- 
son when presented for the first time under Conductor 
Stock at the regular concerts given in Orchestra Hall, Chi- 
cago—duplicated unde: its composer its former success, and 
at its conclusion the outburst of plaudits bestowed upon 
Mr. Oldberg must have been most gratifying to him and 
should prove an encouragement for his future outputs, 
which, judging from his “June,” should bring if not large 
financial revenue, at least fame for this Evanston musi- 


Third Concert. 

The third concert took place on Thursday evering, May 
27, when Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius” was given 
under the direction of Dean Lutkin, with the festival 
chorus of 600 singers; Evan Williams, tenor; Henri Scott, 
basso, and Mildred Potter, contralto. The oratorio has 
been presented in Chicago on several occasions and a re- 
view of it having been so often published since its first 
production in English, some fifteen years ago, further com- 
ment on the composition is now deemed unnecessary. The 
work was given an enthusiastic reading under the direction 
of Mr. Lutkin, who again waved the baton over his huge 
forces with great virility and obtained brilliant results. 
The shadings were so well negotiated as to make great 


cian, 


contrast between pianissimos and fortissimos. The at- 
tacks were accurate and, strange to say, the choral societies 
engaged sang with feeling and understanding. The A 
Capella Choir also distinguished itself and was in no small 
degree responsible for the success of the evening. 

Evan Williams, who sang the title part, won his cus- 
tomary big success at the hands of Evanstonians and he 
richly deserved the ovation tendered him at the end of 
the first part, as he read the difficult and lengthy role with 
the authority of style that always characterizes his work. 
The popular tenor was in fine voice and completely domi 
nated the performance. 

Henri Scott, who for several years was connected with 
the Chicago Opera Company and who next year will join 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been well feted on 
the concert platform as well as on the operatic stage and 
he is one of the very few singers who appear just as 

* much at ease in either field and can sing equally well opera 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE, 


rich 
ass oes Mr. 
Scott shared generously in the success of the evening. 


in the 


displayed to good advantage his 


r oratorio. He 


and his musicianship was in evidence. 


Mildred Potter her soli second 


sang gloriously 
She captivated completely her audi- 


part of the oratorio 
ence and hers was a success of overwhelming magnitude. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave an illuminating 
lin f the score, and to Peter Lutkin is due the lion’s 
praise for the success of the night. Previous to 
e pertormance ot “The the Chi- 
Symphony Orchestra played under the direction of 


“Parsifal.” 


Dream of Gerontius” 


int 


Frederick Stock the 


pre lude to 


Fourth Concert. 


children’s concert on Saturday afternoon brought 


children’s chorus of 1,500 voices under the baton 


{cConathy, supervisor of the Evanston 
Trier High Schools. Sophie Bras- 
Mr. Stock conducted the 


as well as the accompaniment for the 


ourne 

p and the New 
la ‘ he contralto soloist and 
rchestral 


numbers 


The program opened with a charming and lively reading 


the erture to Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Secret of Su- 
nne.” The children’s chorus was then heard in a group 
f patriotic songs, including “Sail On, O Ship of State,” 
Chicago composer, Rossetter G, Cole. The number 

hich was written in 1905, was included in the program of 


e festivals in 1912, and for that occasion the composer 


trated the accompaniment. A review of the work 


eared at that time in these columns and the only com- 


be made at the present writing is that the com- 


tior is well as the children and their conductor, 





EVAN WILLIAMS. 


aroused the same demonstration of enthusiasm that dis- 
tinguished the hearing of the work three years ago. 

The next number was “America, the Beautiful,” by John 
S. Fearis, a member of the festival chorus and director of 
the Ravenswood Men’s Chorus, who has had some of his 
outputs presented at these festivals in previous years. His 
“America, the Beautiful,” pleased greatly and was su- 
perbly sung by the chorus. The last patriotic song was 
given to. Nellie Poorman’s “Hats Off.” Miss Poorman, 
who is supervisor of music in the Evanston grade schools, 
composed this song especially for this performance. This 
song created a most favorable impression and her “Hats 
Off” will rank among the best patriotic songs presented 
at these concerts by the school children. 

The star of the day was Sophie Braslau, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who, on this occasion made her 
first bow to a Middle West audience. Miss Braslau, who 
came here heralded as one of the best of the younger gen- 
eration of contraltos, lived up to the reputation. She sang 
the aria from “La Favorita,” by Donizetti, “O Mio Fer- 
nando” and a group of children’s songs, including Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach’s “With Granny,” Hans Hermann’s 
“Schlafliedchen” and Schubert’s “Erlkonig.” She added 
several encores to the selections printed on the program. 
Miss Braslau has a rich, resonant voice of large dimen- 
sion, wide compass and powerful. Her English, Italian 
and German diction is good and her appearance is strik- 
ing. She has youth, grace and magnetism and, judging 
from many more appearances in and 
around Chicago will come to her. . 

The children were also heard in the cantata “The Wal- 
rus and the Carpenter,” by P. E. Fletcher. This . work 
North Shore festival and 


her success here, 


was also presented at the 1912 





HINKLE, 


FLORENCE 


it was even better rendered this year than at that time. 
The children showed the result of exceedingly good and 
careful training and words of praise are in order, not only 
for Mr. McConathy, who directed the work, but also for 
the different supervisors of the grade schools of Evan- 
ston, Glencoe and Wilmette, namely Nellie Poorman, 
Elizabeth Nash, Elizabeth Brack and Stella C. Maher. 

After the intermission selections from music to Shake- 
speare’s “A Midsummer’s Night Dream,” by Mendelssohn, 
gave opportunity to hear again the overture, nocturne and 
wedding march all superbly played by the orchestra and 
to hear the chorus in “You Spotted Snakes” and “Through 
the House.” The chorus, orchestra and conductor were 
accorded a rousing reception at the conclusion of each 
number and the selections also won favor with the younger 
element which patronized so largely the Saturday matinee 
of the The concert concluded with “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” in which the audience joined with the 
soloist, chorus and orchestra and thus came to an end one 
of the most enjoyable concerts of the present series. 


Fifth Concert. 
The fifth and last concert took place on Saturday even- 
The soloist was Frieda Hempel, the distinguished 
Also participating were the festival chorus of 
600 singers, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with 
Messrs. Stock and Lutkin at the conductor’s desk. The 
program was ushered in with the overture, “Solennelle,” 


festival. 


ing. 
soprano. 


by Glazounow. 

Then came Miss Hempel, who elected to sing the aria 
“Ernani Involami” from Verdi’s “Ernani.” Miss Hempel, 
who last week was heard by the same writer in the same 
selection at Ann Arbor, repeated here her wonderful ex- 


hibition of coloratura pyrotechnics and as an individual 


made the hit of the festival. Miss Hempel is not a new- 
comer to Chicago, having appeared in opera with the late 














MARGARET KEYES. 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, but not only was this her 
first appearance in these surroundings, but also her debut 
here as a concert artist. Her reception at the hands of her 
Evanstonian audience should leave no doubt in the mind 
of the singer as to the high esteem in which she is held 
in this community and the success she scored in a group 
of songs, which included Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum,” 
Wolf’s “Elfenlied” and Humperdinck’s “Cradle Song,” 
should result in a most interesting recital by this gifted 
artist in one of the large halls of Chicago next season. 
Miss Hempel was also heard in the Strauss “Blue Danube 
Waltz,” and she gracefully added several encores which 
were received with the same satisfaction as the numbers 
inscribed on the program. 

The orchestra was heard further in the suite “Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator,” by Carpenter, which was given 
as good a reading as when played a few weeks ago at 
Orchestra Hall at one of the regular concerts of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. The sang the Mas- 
cagni introduction and “Hymn to the Sun,” from “Iris” and 
Tie 


chorus 


the Borodin chorus of villagers from ‘Prince Igor.” 
ladies’ chorus sang superbly the Tschaikowsky “Come Ye 
Maidens All* from “Eugen Onegin.” The work of the 
chorus was up to the usual high standard and especially 
gratifying was the singing of the A Capella Choir, one 
of the best organizations of its kind in the land. Messrs. 
Stock and Lutkin, who above all deserve high praise for 





CARL D. KINSEY, 
Business Manager, Chicago North Shore Festival. 
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the beautiful ensemble work at each festival concert, were 
again feted. The 1015 festival ended with the singing of 
“America” by the chorus and audience. 


Festival Sidelights. 

\ll the daily papers of Chicago were represented. The 
Chicago Tribune sent Ronald Webster, the popular and 
witty critic on that paper. The Herald had Felix Borow- 
ski, whose program annotations were as interesting as those 
written for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra programs. 
Edward C. Moore wrote interesting reviews for the Chi- 
cago Journal, and Karleton Hackett did the same for the 
Chicago Evening Post. 

Evelyn Hopper, the popular impresaria from Omaha, 
vas also on hand. 

It was a rainy festival and rubber boots as well as rub- 
ber coats were in order. 

Evanston will build a good hostelry next year. This an- 
nouncement will be welcome to artists and managers espe- 
cialiy, and also to the South and West-siders. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries harbored the represen- 
tative of the MusicaL Courter during the festival. 

The program yelpers were as numerous as ever and 
shouted that no one could enjoy the concert without a 
program. 

Carl D. Kinsey, the astute manager, was delighted over 
the artistic and financial success of the festival. 

The festival season over, now comes June, with the mos- 
quitoes and open air concerts. 

The accompanying is a facsimile of the Evanston Music 
Festival stamp, made for the Evanston Music Association 
by Stavrum, Thomson & Bennett, of Chicago, specialists 
in pictorial advertising. The poster stamp first gained 
currency abroad in similar uses for exposition, festival 





and anniversary publicity purposes, and this is one of its 
most effective uses. Carl Kinsey used a very attractive 
stamp for advertising the Passion Music Concert of the 
Apollo Club in March, and it was on the strength of its 
success for that purpose that he advocated its use for the 
Evanston Festival. 

Mr. Stavrum, of Stavrum, Thomson & Bennett, will be 
recalled to readers of the MusicaL CourRIER as our corre- 
pondent for a number of years in Milwaukee, and later as 
actively engaged in booking artists and musical organiza- 
tions out of Chicago. “Though now in a different field 
of endeavor, I am still a subscriber and faithful reader of 


the MusicaL Courter,” says Mr. Stavrum. “I do not see 
how one can keep posted on events of the musical worla 
without it. The MusitcaL Courier is unique in newspaper- 
dom. Some day I hope to have something to advance 
through its valued columns on effective publicity for musi- 
cal artists and organizations. It is a field rich in pos- 
sibilities.” 

The ugly pictures of Abraham Lincoln which hung on 
the walls of the Northwestern University gymnasium 
during the presentation of “Elijah” were removed from 
sight and the other concerts proceeded without badly 





CLARENCE WHITEHILL. 


painted pictures of the great martyred president annoying 
the eye. 

James E. DeVoe, the popular Detroit manager, was in 
constant attendance in Evanston during the festival. Sev- 
eral of the artists heard in Evanston will appear next sea- 
son at the series of concerts given in Detroit under Mr. 
DeVoe’s able management. The astute impresario is now 
on his way to California, where he will spend a few weeks, 
devoted mainly to a well earned vacation. 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving was among the impresari seen 
at the festival. 

Mrs. E. H. Lewis, the well known manager, was among 
the attendants at the festival; likewise Gertrude F. Cowen, 
the New York manager, was also present at one of the 
concerts. George Hamlin, the tenor, was in town also dur- 
ing the week and probably was at the festival. 

Rene Devries. 





Myrna Sharlow’s Recent Appearances. 





Myrna Sharlow, a charming young woman with a big 
soprano voice, has enjoyed a busy spring season, Her 
appearance in Cincinnati, Ohio, was with the Orpheus Club 
of that city. At Louisville, Ky., she sang before the 
Woman’s Club, and for the University Club at Lexington, 
Ky. Another interesting engagement was with the Centen- 
nial Club, of Nashville, Tenn. On May 10 she appeared in 
joint recital with Reinald Werrenrath, the popular bari- 
tone, and on May 21 she was a soloist at the Keene (N. H.) 
spring festival. Of interest in connection with this last 
engagement was the fact that Miss Sharlow was soloist 
with the Boston Opera House Orchestra, it being her first 
appearance with them since she sang the role of Mimi in 
“Boheme.” 

Although at present Miss Sharlow’s plans for the future 
are indefinite, it promises to be one of increased activity 


and varied interest. 





The von Ende Annual Concert. 


The annual concert and presentation of medals of the 
von Ende School of Music, New York, will take place at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday evening, June 7, at 8 
o'clock. A cordial invitation is extended to all interested 





in the work of the school. 


Gescheidt-Miller Vocal 
Art-Science Closing Recital. 





A most unique affair was that given by Adelaide 
Gescheidt, instructor of the Miller Vocal Art-Science, at 
her suite of studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, May 27. 
The makeup of the program, its performance, the interested 
attention of the large audience crowded into the rooms 
and overflowing into the public hall, all this impressed the 
observer. 

The special feature of this affair was the summary of 
the season’s work with demonstrations of some of the vital 
points of Miller Vocal Art-Science by the students. Dr. 
Frank E, Miller read a paper, which, although dealing 
with the voice, vocal problems and his solving of the same, 
was nevertheless filled with imagination, incident and anec- 
dote of a highly interesting character. This was followed 
by “Panaesthesia,” or “The Birth of the Senses,” text by 
Dr. Miller and music by Ethel Watson Usher. This work, 
an hour in length, still in manuscript, had as introduction 
a piano prelude depicting three moods, “Meditation, Agi- 
tation, Ecstasy.” This was highly realistic music. 

rhere followed a poem, “The Three Moods,” “The Path 
of Life,” by Mr, Bailey, which, while it sounded abstruse 
to some of his listeners, held the absorbed attention of all 
within reach of his sonorous voice. Then came the song 
cycle as follows: 

Tenor solo and ladies’ quartet—The Being. 
(The creature moved and breathed and was.) 

Mr. House, Misses Dalziel, Tweedy, Los Kamp, Mrs. Nichols. 
Contralto solo— 

Touch. 
(First the enfolded hand the Lord did touch.) 
Taste and Smell, 
(He endowed the mouth and nose with senses twin.) 


Los Kamp. 


Soprano solo—Hearing. 
(Now the ear was opened.) 


Miss Dalziel 


Sopranc solo—Sight. 
(Unto the eye appeared.) 
Miss Tweedy 


Mixed double quartet 
Now the ear was opened. 
Unto the eye appeared 
Bass solo—The Mind. 
(Ere woke the mind.) 
“Mr, Kaufmann 
Mixed double quartet—Thus saith the Lord. 
Bass solo—Intuition. 
(Now let this man be made, in image of Myself.) 
Mr. Kaufmann 
Mixed double quartet—Now let this man be made, in image of Myself 

With the composer at the piano, needless to say the 
work was splendidly interpreted, the unusual text finding 
its counterpart in the original and at times dramatic music. 

Preceding this feature of the program, there were solos 
by six artist-pupils of Miss Gescheidt, viz., Violet Dalziel, 
Katharine Harris, Franklin Karples, Vernon T. Carey, C 
Judson House, and Alfred Kaufmann, These singers are 
all of them in the professional class, and sang with style 
and authority, born of complete confidence and thorough 
preparation. On the program were songs by the Amer- 
icans, Nevin, MacDermid, La Forge, Leroux, MacFadyen, 
Homer and Rogers, It is safe to say that half of the pro- 
gram was made up of works by native composers. The 
Philphonia women’s chorus sang excerpts from Denza’s 
work, “The Garden of Flowers,” Elise McClanahan sing- 
ing the solo. 

It was 11.15 p. m. before this affair was over, but it is 
a fact that all were interested to the end, the present 
writer, already surfeited with much music, belonging to 
this category. 

Other members of the Gescheidt class of students were 
Martha Gause, Sylvia Harris, Virginia Los Kamp, Frances 
Miller, Virginia Miller, Catherine Neus, Glesca Nichols, 
Julia O’Connor, Maud D. Tweedy, and Bertram Bailey. 
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Arens’ “Vocal Grandchild’s” Success. 


Alfrida Rochen, discovered by F. X. Arens’ artist-pupil, 
Caryl Bensel, who gave a pleasant studio recital last week 
in New York, and who is referred to by Mr. Arens as his 
“vocal grandchild,” gave a song recital in Babylon, L. I, 
May 21, to a large audience, She sang some of the items 
prominent in her New York studio recital, including songs 
by Lohr, Lehmann, Leoni, Bungert, etc., and greatly pleased 
her audience. She has ‘been with Mme, Bensel, Arens’ 
pupil, just a year, and gives promise of a future. Mme. 
Bensel also appeared, singing modern French, English and 
Italian songs, being obliged to sing encores. 

A pleasant surprise to Mr. Arens, May 27, was the pre- 
sentation to him by his pupils of a handsome traveling bag, 
with his monogram on the silver fittings, Mme. Bensel 
making the presentation speech. Mr. Arens leaves soon 
for the Pacific Coast, to spend the summer on his fruit 
ranch near Portland, Ore. He will hold a summer session 
for singers in that city, beginning June 3, ending July 4. 

Evelene Galbreath, of Portland, read the following poem 
at the presentation of the traveling bag: 

In the land of Screaming Eagle, 

On the island of Manhattan, 

On that wondrous city island 

Dwells the mighty Maestro Arens— 
Dwells the king of vocal masters. , 
He surpasses all in wisdom, 

Towers above the would be wise ones, 
For to him the art of singing 
Corresponds to Nature’s flowers— 
Nature’s tender, fragrant blossoms’ 
That with thoughtful care and patience 
Burst forth in all brilliant splendor, 
But neglected or ill treated 

Wither, ere their life is started. 

Thus it is in training voices, 

Training lovely human voices, 

For like flowers they must be nurtured. 





So this gardener of songsters 

Tends each flower with loving kindness- 
Works and guides with patient kindness, 
Keeps each youthful plant in darkness 
Till the tender roots are strengthened, 
Till the plant with health is bursting; 
Kills the pests that swarm around it 
With his hatchet, Logic, kills them; 
And that germ, intent of singing, 
Which attacks when least expected, 
Ruins all the tonal beauty, 

Ruins every chance of greatness, 
Never can escape his vision— 

His unerring inner vision. 

In an instant he detects it— 

This condemned intent of singing— 
And with angry, threatening glances, 
Boldly on the foe advances. 

Many times the strife seems hopeless, 
Absolutely vain and hopeless; 

From the fury of the conflict 
Drooping is the flower, and breathless, 
For the spirit of the singer 

Closely to the foe is welded. 

Who could sing without intending? 


But with all this conflict ended, 
Idle dreams and fears suspended, 
Soon the plant, with color bursting, 
Sets the air in fragrant motion, 
Fills the air with sweet vibration. 
Then what unearthly beauty 
Pours forth from the human organ. 
Often, like a treasure buried 

In a desert unexplored, 


rare, 


Or a rare and priceless orchid 
Growing in a poisonous valley, 
Or a tiny, winged creature 
Trampled under to destruction— 
Lost to art are many voices— 
Voices, gifts of the Almighty. 


So two things are most essential 
To excel in perfect singing— 

First, a voice, a living flower, 
Then the expert care and patience 
Of this mighty vocal gardener, 

Of this patient, loving maestro— 
First and last and only maestro, 
So beloved by all his children. 


In the land of Screaming Eagle, 
On the island of Manhattan, 

On that wondrous city island 
Dwells the mighty Maestro Arens, 
Dwells the king of vocal masters. 





Elsa Hirschberg Lyon’s Delilah. 


Elsa Hirschberg-Lyon, mezzo-soprano, sang the role of 
Delilah in the performance of “Samson and Delilah” 
(Saint-Saéns) which was given at the third concert of the 
Ninth Annual Spring Festival of Granville, Ohio. The 
Newark (Ohio) Advocate in speaking of her work on 
this occasion said: 

“The soloists were admirable. Miss Hirschberg-Lyon 
was very dramatic—she has fine warmth in her low tones 
and intensity without loss of quality in her upper ones. 
The limitations of the concert stage were admirably recog- 
nized in her interpretation of this intense and fervid role. 
The guile, the allurement, the passion of this enchantress 
were conveyed to the audience simply by the magic of 









voice and personality of the singer. At the conclusion of 
the scene which completes the subjugation of ‘Samson,’ 
Miss Hirschberg compassed the conquest of Granville, and 
received the tribute of a spontaneous recall. A magnifi- 
cent bouquet of roses, from the chorus, was a graceful 
recognition of her popularity.” 

At the final concert, which occurred on Friday, May 
21, Miss Lyon was a soloist, singing works by Mrs. Beach 
and Massenet. As at her previous appearance, she scored 
with the large audience, firmly establishing herself in its 
regard, 





Sutro Sisters Here. 


The sisters Rose and Ottilie Sutro, whose specialty is 
performances for two pianos, arrived in this country on 
the steamship Rotterdam last Friday. They bring along 
with them an interesting novelty, a concerto for two pianos 
and orchestra by Max Bruch, written expressly for the 
Misses Sutro and dedicated to them. The work is de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere in this issue. Its first perform- 
ance anywhere will be when the Sutro sisters play it in this 
country. 
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January to April, 1915—in the South, 
October 1 to November 15—in the West. 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15—touring New England. 
January to April, 1916—in the South. 








For available dates, address 
RUSSELL BRIDGES, 1108 Healy Bid’g, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ST. LOUIS CURRENT EVENTS. 


Despite the Waning Season, Music Continues to Hold 
Interest in Missouri's Metropolis—State Music 
Teachers to Meet in Convention at St. 
Joseph on June 22, 23, 24 and 25. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 26, 1915. 

A delightful concert was given on Friday evening, May 
21, under the direction of Charles Galloway, at Moolah 
Temple, for the benefit of the fund for defraying the 
expenses of the Moolah Temple patrol, chanters and or- 
chestra on their trip to the Imperial Council convention to 
be held at Seattle, Wash., July 13. Two groups of harp 
solos were beautifully played by Enrico Tramonti, of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. It is needless to say that 
John F. Kiburz, flutist of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, played well. Bessie Bohn Ricker (child imper- 
sonator) won a great success with her readings, especially 
her own original “Incorrigible” monologue. Elise Aehle, a 
young violinist of this city, displayed a brilliant technic, 
combined with temperament. Helen Gray, soprano, and 
L. C. Niedner, baritone, won the audience at once with 
their fine voices. Charles Galloway was the. accompanist. 
The concert was largely attended and much applause was 
showered on the concert givers. 


University MusicaL REsearcH CLus. 


The concert of the University Musical Research Club on 
Friday evening, May 21, attracted the largest audience 
ever gathered to hear the choral and solo work of that 
club. A fine program was given. Liszt’s piano concerto, 
played by Vera Schlueter (president of the club), and 
Eva Murphy, and Cowen’s “Bridal Chorus,” performed by 
the club members, were the most praiseworthy numbers. 


St. Louts JUVENILE OrcHESTRA CONCERT 


The St. Louis Juvenile Orchestra, under the direction 
of Isabel de Pazzi Mullery, gave an enjoyable concert on 
Sunday night at Wagner Memorial M. E. Church in mem- 
ory of the deceased members of the Daughters of Amer- 
ica. They were ably assisted by Rosamond Roeder, so- 
prano. 

Missourt Music TEeAcHERS’ CONVENTION. 

George Enzinger, president of the Associated Musicians, 
announces that the Missouri Music Teachers’ Association 
will hold its convention at St. Joseph on June 22, 23, 2 
and 25. Wednesday, June 23, has been set aside for a 
program by St. Louis musicians. 

May Brirpie Dirzcer. 





Wells in Two States. 


No singer who has ever appeared here received such an innovation 
as Mr. Wells. From the moment of his first appearance on the plat- 
form he was greeted with long and hearty applause, and this dem- 
onstration did not wane as the evening advanced. Mr. Wells gave 
us such a program as we would like to have more of the great 
singers select. Every song was sung in the mother tongue—English 
that in enunciation and distinctiveness was a model of perfection. 
Perhaps it would be well to modify this recent statement, for he 
demonstrated a verdant Irish brogue in “Foggy Dew” and in “Doctor 
Maginn.” Mr, Wells’ selections varied from the charming lyric 
style of Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” and the quasi-humorous ‘‘Owl” 
and “Elf Man” to the gripping power of Alexander Russell’s “Sun- 


set.” He is a singer of poise, personality and superb technic. His 
voice is a rare delight.—The Colgate Madisonensis, Hamilton, N. Y., 


March 20, 1915. 





The first visit to Waterbury of that delightful tenor, John Barnes 
Wells, gained for him the warmest of welcomes. 

Five songs were contributed by Mr. Wells, and two encores, in 
addition to his work in “Cristoforus,” quite won the hearts of his 
audience. His easy, graceful manner of singing, together with de- 
lightfully clear enunciation, adds much to the mellow richness of 
his voice. “Alone I Wander” was his first number, followed by 
two of his own compositions in lighter vein, “The Owl” and “Why.” 
Montague Phillips’ ‘“Moon and Sea,” with words by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, is a type of song in which he excels, while “If I Were 
King” brings out his voice at its fullest power.—Waterbury, Conn., 
Democrat, April 23, 1915. 





John Barnes Wells sang the tenor numbers, but he had already 
won his audience in the earlier part of the program by his singing 
of ballads, particularly some of his own compositions, On his first 
appearance he sang a group of songs, Harriet Ware’s “Alone I 
Wander,” “The Owl” and “Why,” his own compositions, “Moon 
and Sea” by Montague Phillips, and “If I Were King.” With each 
number the applause increased, which he acknowledged with a bow, 
but the audience had not had enough and there were two more en- 
cores, the first, which aroused great mirth, being another of Mr. 
Wells’ compositions, “The Maid of Al-ca-la,” of which it happens 
the copy used last night is the only one in existence. It is an ex- 
ceedingly clever travesty of lyrical singing.—Waterbury, Conn., 
American, April 23, 1915. (Advertisement. ) 





Hartford School Choir Sings 
“Hiawatha” Excerpts. 





A choir of five hundred voices from the Hartford 
(Conn.) Public High School gave a concert in Foot Guard 
Hall, Friday evening, May 21, 1915. The director was 
Ralph L. Baldwin and the soloists were as follows: 
Eleanor Owens, soprano; Charles E. Prior, Jr., tenor; J. 
Ralph Stamy, baritone; Herbert A. France, ’15, pianist. 


The Beeman and Hatch orchestra furnished the accom- 
paniment. Scenes from “The Song of Hiawatha” (Cole- 
ridge-Taylor), “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and “The 
Death of Minnehaha” made up the program. 





Pittsburgh Male Chorus Activities. 


That the Pittsburgh Male Chorus is becoming very 
popular is shown by the constantly growing demand for its 
services, both in Pittsburgh and in neighboring cities. In- 
deed the management has been obliged to refuse many 
fine offers of engagements during the past season for two 
reasons. Director James Stephen Martin insists upon a 
high standard of programs and vocal efficiency that can 
be attained only by uninterrupted rehearsals, and many of 
the active members are men of professional and business 
affairs, so that prolonged absence from the city is rendered 
impossible. Even the flattering and insistent request of 
the San Francisco Eisteddfod that the chorus should rep- 
resent Pittsburgh at the Panama-Pacific Exposition was 
declined, though expenses were guaranteed. 

Since the close of its regular season the organization 
has been filling a unique engagement in connection with 
the photo drama, “Cabiria.” Originally engaged for one 
week, the sensation produced by this combination has 
crowded the Miles Theatre of Pittsburgh at every evening 
performance for four weeks and is still running. The 
remarkable fidelity and fitness of the vocal music to the 
scenes throughout the entire drama is due to Mr. Martin’s 
program making, for which he'is deservedly famous. He 
has made excerpts from the works of Beethoven, Wagner, 
Max Bruch, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Coleridge-Taylor and 
others, and adapted them so as to produce an artistic en- 
semble, universally admired, which gives a new dignity 
and purpose to this type of photo-play. 

The elaborate staging of the play and costuming of the 
chorus, which lends to the production an atmospheric de- 
tail that must be seen to be appreciated, is due to the 
genius of Wm. Moore Patch, the brilliant young manager 
of Miles Theatre. 

Realism is gained by the masterly playing of Wm. Fleer 
on the great Unit orchestra and pipe organ, said to be the 
largest in the world. 








Klibansky Juniors Sing. 


A very successful recital was given by the junior pupils 
of Sergei Klibansky at his New York studio, 212 West 
Fifty-ninth street, New York, May 26. A good-sized audi- 
ence bestowed hearty applause on the singers, a majority 
of whom had never before sung in public. That in the 
face of this, the singers manifested praiseworthy ease of 
manner, and control of the breath which would have done 
credit to far more experienced artists, was a recommenda- 
tion for the method of their. teacher. 

The program was opened by Dorothy Beebe with a group 
of three: songs in English, including Handel’s “O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” in whose extended phrases 
she displayed a musical voice, admirably controlled. Leah 
F. Green revealed an opulent contralto voice in songs by 
Mendelssohn and Beach. In “Ecstasy” the high tones 
were produced with notable ease and freedom. Marie 
Dwight MacDonald contributed a group which included 
MacDowell’s “Bluebell,” and songs by Woodman and 
D’Hardelot. Mildred Ingersoll displayed a pleasing so- 
prano in an English group, interpreting Kernochan’s “We 
Two Together” with breadth and intelligence. Vera Wood- 
ward made an agreeable impression in a cycle of three 
songs by Thompson. Genevieve Zielinski used a light, 
flexible soprano voice with taste and discrimination, in 
Massenet’s “Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus,” and in Brewer’s 
“Fairy Pipers,” which was rendered with especial charm. 
Songs by Gallup, Leoni and Salter were excellently sung 
by Rene Whipple. Walter Copeland presented the “Omar 
Khayyam” song cycle, by Rogers, in a smooth, well sus- 
tained tenor voice, with clearness of enunciation, which 
augmented the listeners’ enjoyment. Two “Bergerettes,” by 
Weckerlin, and “The Cuckoo,” by Lehmann, were delight- 
fully given by Virginia Magruder. John M. Sternhagen, 
who has a baritone voice of appealing quality, sang three 
German songs with artistic feeling and much tonal beauty. 
A feature of the program was a group of songs by Alice 
M. Shaw, the accompanist of the evening, delightfully in- 
terpreted by Ellen Townsend in a warm, colorful soprano 
voice. The songs included “Twilight Song,” “May Noon,” 
“Road to China,” “One April Day,” and “The Little Man 
in Gray.” They embody a variety of moods; both singer 
and composer were enthusiastically applauded, and the 
audience insisted on a repetition of “One April Day,” 
which is an effective spring song, with a joyous rhythm and 
powerful climax. 





Dr. Kunwald a Visitor. 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was in town several days last week. 
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-ROM Liszt to 

Gounod, from 
De Pachmann to 
Busoni, three gener- 
ations of the world’s 
greatest musicians 


have paid tribute to 
the incomparable 


tone of 





It is a satisfaction to 
have in your home 
an instrument which 
you know you might 
invite a great artist 
to play without 
misgiving. 


If you are consider- 
ing the purchase of 
a piano you should 
not fail to see and 
hear, or better, play 
for yourself, one 


of the new 1915 
Chickerings. 


Chickering & Sons 


BOSTON 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 
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CINCINNATI ENCOURAGES 
GIFTED YOUNG ARTISTS. 


Music Lovers Listen to and Applaud Per- 
formances by Students of the City’s Teachers 
and Music Schools—Talented Singers 
and Players Reveal Commendable 
Achievements and_ Bright 
Promise for the Future. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28, 1015. 

rhe recitals given by the pupils of Mme. Tecla Vigna, 
vho is inthe front ranks of our exponents of the bel canto 
method of teaching, are always interesting events in our 
repertoire of musical affairs. One of these recitals took 
place last evening at the Odeon before a representative 
audience of music lovers and embracing many of the great- 
est social prominence. Cincinnati is well acquainted with 
tiie splendid’ work of Madame Vigna, but it is doubtful 
whether it ever has been displayed to better advantage than 
on the occasion in question. The program was made up 
of operatic selections in its entirety and naturally thes: 
elections were all either from Italian operas or from 
French and German works bearing a close kinship to the 
Sar ihe first half of the evening's work was in concer. 
form and served to introduce a number of students with 
really fine equipment to the public. The performers repre 
sented in this part of affairs were Mabel Ash, Katherine 
Brown, Ella Ruggles, Mabel. Ayres, Lora Marquette and 
Anna May Donders 

Madame Vigna, herself, presided at the piano not only 
during this portion of the entertainment but also during 
the latter half of the program, which was devoted to the 
third act from Verdi's “Masked Ball” and the garden scen 
from Gounod’s “Faust.” Both were given with all the 
necessary stage accessories, which naturally enhanced the 


perte rmance 


no small degree. The Verdi excerpt pre- 
| 


sented John Quine as Renato and Helene Remly at Adelia 


soth the opening duet and the following two well known 
solos were given in fine style musically and also as to 
acting. The scene from “Faust” introduced Mrs. Edward 
Steigelman as Marguerite, Dr. E. G. Kennedy as Faust, 
John Quine as Mephisto, Alice Engelbert as Siebel, and 
‘manda Maull as Martha. All delivered themselves in a 
highly praiseworthy manner of their several tasks, Dr. 
Kennedy especially being singled out for a great deal of 
favorable comment Irhat some of his success was due to 
previous professional experience was evident to the close 
observer, and still this very fact, coupled with the con- 
tinuation of his studies under Mme. Vigna, speaks volumes 


for the work of the latter 
CONSERVATORY ACHIEVEMENTS, 


(he work of continuation as regards the final recitals of 
the season goes on merrily at both the leading music 
schools of the city At the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music one of the principal events was a piano recital given 
by a pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, Lloyd Miller. The 
young man’s principal numbers were the famous Beethoven 


sonata, op. 26, a set of Chopin preludes and two movements 


of the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto. The presentation of 
these numbers, and of the others also, showed him to be 
possessed of a soundly musical nature and to have been 
the recipient of much painstaking guidance on the part of 
nis master 


Betty Besuner, a pupil of Mrs. Theodore Bohlman and 
a young lady of considerable gifts, last Thursday evening 
went through a program of rather heavy dimensions for 
one so young in a way that proved that the confidence of 
her parents and teacher was not misplaced in starting her 
upon her present career. Both Mrs. Bohlman and her 
protegée were the recipients of much praise at the close of 
tne concert, 

Other Conservatory events presented pupils of Bernard 
Sturm, Frances Moses, Theodore Bohlman, Wilhelm 
Kraupner, Marcian Thalberg, and Dr. Lulek. Attend- 
ance was unusually good, The usual summer term of the 
institution will take place after the close of the regular 
chool year. Prospects for this term are said to be very 
bright, every day witnessing the arrival of students from 
every section of the country for the purpose of taking up 
summer WOTK 


Cottece oF Music Work 


lwo graduation recitals were the. principal events of 


the past week at the College of Music. The first of these 
was given last Monday night by Betty Gould, pupil of Al- 
bine Gorno, dean and head piano teacher. Miss Gould’s pro- 


gram was a particularly enjoyable one, the performer show- 
ing a high degree of musical insight as well as adequate 
technical equipment. She seems to be a very conscientious 
student and certainly has made the most of her opportu- 
nities thus far. 

Friday evening was the occasion for another graduation 
recital, the performers in this case being Walter. Vaughan, 


tenor, and Robert Brain, pianist. Both have been con- 
sidered as “star” pupils at the college during the past sea- 
son and their appearance on this occasion showed that this 
fame was not undeserved. Mr. Vaughan has made quite 
a name for himself in neighboring sections as well as in 
Cincinnati’s musical circles during his stay in this city. 
His contributions Friday evening embraced Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide,” the recitative and aria, “Comfort Ye My 
People,” from the “Messiah,” and a group of short songs 
including Louis Victor Saar’s “The Voyager.” In these 
he showed his good method and pleasing voice to fine ad- 
vantage. His partner in the evening’s proceedings, one 
of the most talented performers among students heard 
here in a long while, acquitted himself of a toccata and 
fugue of Bach in the Tausig transcription, Beethoven’s 
Rondo on “The Lost Groschen,” Schumann’s “Abegg” 

















TECLA VIGNA, 


variations, a Chopin valse and other numbers. Mr. Brain, 
in addition to his pianistic proclivities, is said also to be 
extremely gifted in the composition line, 
Romeo Gorno, Lino Mattioli and Ottilie Dickerscheid 
were other teachers represented by pupils in College events. 
CINCINNATUS. 





Julia Heinrich’s Festival Enthusiasm. 


Julia Heinrich, the gifted American soprano who has 
been engaged for next season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, made her first Springfield, Mass., appearance at 
the recent music festival held there. The following 
notices from the press of that city testify to her success: 


Miss Heinrich amply fulfilled expectations, and gave of 
her dramatic and vocal best to the reading of lines which were in 
themselves an inspiration. Hers is a voice of more than ordinary 
Rarely has it been possible 
to hear a vocal volume more equalized throughout its compass. 
When this is coupled with a repose of manner that is in itself a 
thing of peculiar excellence, Miss Heinrich’s success is not sur- 
prising, and her undoubted triumph of last night could be no sur- 
prise. In declamation and in interpretation she has the ability to 
Miss Heinrich’s triumph was hardly less marked 
in the beautifully written soprano score for the Christian maiden 
Lydia. Her magnificent voice in the poetic and eloquent “On Thee 
the Church of Christ Is Founded” could be clearly heard above the 
accompanying chorus even when the latter “let itself out.” No 
singer who has appeared here enunciated with more perfect dis- 
tinctness or sang the fervent and glowing words with greater ease. 
She possesses much of her father’s vocal artistry, besides a marked 
degree of it in her own right; and she richly deserved the tribute 
she received.—Springfield (Mass.) Union, May 22, 1915. 


freshness, purity and lyrical charm, 


prove genius. 


a 





The part of Lydia is brief, but it is a severe tax upon the singer, 
and it is effective when sung so well as by Miss Heinrich last even- 
ing. This was her first appearance in Springfield, and small as 
her part was it showed that she is a valuable addition to the festival 
forces, The daughter of Max Heinrich could hardly fail to be a 
thorough artist, and she has moreover a brilliant and telling voice 
well suited for the grand style and for great halls.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, May 22, rors. 





There were but two soloists, Pasquale Amato and Julia Heinrich, 
the talented young soprano who made her first appearance in Spring- 
field at the “Quo Vadis” performance on Friday evening. That 
showed gifts for the fullest expression of which she had a better 
opportunity last evening in an. aria of her own selection. “Softly 
Sighing,” from Weber’s “Der Freischuetz.” This lovely air . . . 
was a great favorite with Emma Juch in the days when she was a 
festival idol, and her superb singing of it was at many points re- 
called by Miss Heinrich’s interpretation last night. Her voice is 
of a brilliant, telling sort, equal to great effects in combination with 
a rich and sonorous orchestral background, and in tempo, in dram- 
atic feeling, in the expressive treatment of the lovely Weber melo- 


dies her performance was admirable. It was deservedly one of the 
most popular features of the festival.—Springfield (Mass.) Republi- 
can, May 23, 1915. 


It remains to say for the exquisite singing of Julia Heinrich 
that rarely has any soprano so thoroughly won her way into the 
hearts of a great audience. The splendid volume of tone noted in 
her earlier appearance was much in evidence in her very sympa- 
thetic reading of the beautiful “Softly Sighing’’ aria and recitative 
from “Der Freischitz.”” She sang with the finest taste and dis- 
crimination for encore, with piano accompaniment, the Schubert 
setting of the sweet, old Shakespearean song, “Who Is Sylvia?” 
To those who take particular note of the mechanism of singing, 
Miss Heinrich is a constant delight. She never fails to pronounce 
her words, whether German or English, so that each syllable can 
be understood; and in no other direction does either its brilliance, 
power or perfection of modulation suffer in consequence. With 
the most accomplished and effective vigor she gave the full benefit 
of a patient art to her reading of the romantic ending—by no means 
the easiest score to sing—to Von Weber’s operatic aria. It would 
be delightful to hear the treatment given by a singer of such marked 
attainments to a group of lyric songs. Memories of what Max 
Heinrich used to do in this particular field give rise to the belief 
that his gifted daughter would acquit herself as admirably with 
these as well as the more heroic songs.—Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
May 23, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





New York State Music 
Teachers’ Announcement. 





The twenty-seventh annual convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association, to be held in New 
York City, beginning Tuesday, June 15, will continue three 
days. Various features arranged for this meeting are of 
special interest. It is planned to have an exclusively 
“American Program,” with only American composers rep- 
resented. The annual banquet at Hotel McAlpin, Thurs- 
day evening, June 17, is sure to be an interesting affair. 
President Frederick W. Schlieder, president, and his con- 
freres are working hard on details. 

The following preliminary announcement gives the gen- 
eral plan: 


Piano Conferences—Kate S, Chittenden, June 15 and 16, 10 to 
tt a. m.; Arthur Friedheim. 

Vocal Conferences—Charles Bowes, of Paris, June 15, 10 to 12 
a. m.; Ross David, of New York, June 16, 10 to 11 a. m. Con- 
ference under the auspices of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, Walter L. Bogert, president, June 16, 11 to 1 p. m. 

Harmony Conference—-George Coleman Gow, of Vassar College, 
June 15 and 16, 11 to 12 a. m. 

Organ Conference—T. Tertius Noble, of St. Thomas Church, New 
York City, June 15 and 16, 10 to 11 a. m. 

Public School Conference—George A. Gartlan, chairman, Wednes- 
day, June 16, 2.30 to 5 p. m.; Hollis Dann, of Cornell University; 
George Oscar Bowen and others. 

Concerts—Tuesday, June 15, 2.15 p. m., Aeolian Hall; Tuesday, 
June 15, 8 p. m., Aeolian Hall; Wednesday, June 16, 8.15 p. m., 
to be announced; Thursday, June 17, 2.15 p. m., to be announced. 

Artists—David Bispham, baritone; Ethel Leginska, pianist; Arthur 
Argievicv, viol'nist; Merle Tillotsen-Alcock, soprano; Carolyne Bee- 
be, pianist; Howard Brockway, pianist; Bart Wirtz, cello; Horatio 
Connell, baritone; Evelyn Starr, violinist; Alexander Rihm, pianist; 
Maurice Kaufmann, violinist; Thomas Chalmers, baritone, and others. 

National Comp s—Compz s: Frederick Ayres, Arne Oldberg, 
Arthur Farwell, John Carpenter, Edward MacDowell, Harry Gilbert. 

New York State Composers—Daniel Gregory Mason, Benjamin 
Lamboard, Howard Brockway, A. W. Lillianthal, Linn Zeiller, Gena 
Branscombe. ° 

Business—June 15, 9 to 10 a. m., opening meeting; June 16, 9 to 
10 a. m., regular business; June 17, 9 to 12 a. m., reports of com- 
mittees; recasting of the association; election of officers. 

Social—Informal reception Monday evening at 8.30 o'clock at 
Hotel McAlpin. Members of the Entertainment Committee will be 
in attendance to care for the comfort of all members throughout 
the convention. A convention luncheon will be served at 75 cents 
per plate at 12.30, Tuesday, June 15, at Hotel McAlpin. Get ac- 
quainted. 

Banquet—On Thursday evening, June 17, at 7 o’clock, at Hotel 
McAlpin, there will be a banquet for members and their guests. 
Prominent speakers. Price per plate, $2.25 (including tips). 

Hotel Accommodations—Special arrangements are to be made for 
members of the association and it is desirable that reservations be 
made in advance as early as possible. A small deposit sent to the 
chairman of the Hotel Committee will secure your reservation at 
headquarters. 








Tallarico Chosen Representative 
American Pianist. 





After winning the American pianists’ contest which was 
held in Chicago last October, Pasquale Tallarico has con- 
tinued to appear in many recitals, where he has displayed 
his innate artistic ability and his thorough musicianship. 
Public and critics have been enthusiastic in their praise of 
his artistic individuality, which is rendered more impressive 
because of his youth. Mr. Tallarico has been chosen as 
representative American pianist at the convention of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, which is to be held 
in Los Angeles the latter part of June. On June 29, he will 
appear there in a program which includes the “Sonata 
Tragica” and the A minor concerto by MacDowell in ad- 
dition to werks by himself and other American composers. 

Under the guidance of the eminent piano pedagogue, 
A. K. Virgil, Mr. Tallarico began his musical education, 
which he completed with five years of artistic training 
under Rafael Joseffy. His booking agent, Giovanni Tal- 
larico, Wilton, N. H., reports that many appearances for 
next season already have been engaged. 
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A COAST TO COAST 
TOUR NOW BOOKING 


New York, January 28, 1915. 


Miss Beatrice Harrison is positively 
the finest of lady ‘cellists, and | am 
sure she will have an enormous suc- 
cess wherever she appears. 


(Signed) FRITZ KREISLER 








Beatrice 
Harrison 


Cellist 
Supreme 


THE BO 


Aeolian Hall 





MISS HARRISON USES THE STEINWAY PIANO 





JOSE. MARDONES 


CHIEF BASSO BOSTON 
OPERA COMPANY 


This young singer is going to be a true sensation 
on his first trans-continental stellar concert tour. 





@ Not since Plancon’s Mephisto in “ Faust” has 
a Washington audience heard a finer basso than 


Mardones. q q@ q q q¢.4@ 
—WASHINGTON POST. 


@ This excellent singer possesses a rare equipment 
for concert. There are few who combine such 
intelligence and temperament. Q Q Q q 

—BOSTON_ GLOBE. 


@ His voice is of great range, of immense resonance 
and of noble beauty. Fire, passion and tem- 
perament distinguish it, yet, in spite of its robustness, 
the softer passages ate sung with exquisite finesse 
and feeling. An artist of the first water. A singer 
of consummate taste. gq q qg q 

—CINCINNATI ENQUIRER. 


@ “Wonderful voice of splendid range.” 
—PITTSBURGH DISPATCH. 





MANAGEMENT 


Booking and Promoting Corporation 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 





MAY PETERSON feta ‘Comique, Paris 


CONCERT— RECITAL———-ORATORIO 

















Being booked chiefly in the 
New England, Atlantic, 
Middle West and Missis- 
sippi Valley States, but 
available as far west as 


Salt Lake. 


New York Times 





Parisians Praise American 
Singer 





The Debut of May Peterson 
in Opera Wins Applause 
of Critics 


SPECIAL CABLE TO THE NEW YORK TIMES 





Paris, Oct. 25.—A large representation of 
the American colony went to the theatre de la 
Gaité-Lyrique on Welnuiie night for one 
cf the most important debuts of an American 
in Paris for some years. 


The prima donna was May Esther Peter- 
con of Chicago, who has long been a favorite 
in Paris salons, and has been heard at many 
fashionable receptions, but made her first ap- 
pearance in opera only a year ago at Vichy. 

Her role in her Paris debut was Lakmé, 
in which she made a big success. The critics 
of many Paris journals said that she had a voice 
of extraordinary merit. Another gift of which 
she has a considerable share is good looks. 
She also has self-possession. The debutante 
displayed a mastery of operatic traditions, and 
in the last act of Leo Delibes’ opera revealed 
the possession of acting ability. The music 
critic of Le Gaulois says: 

“The Paris public has at once placed her 
in the front rank of its modern singers. Her 
voice has an extraordinary vivacity. She 
received a real ovation. She translated per- 
fectly, and sang the most expressive phrases 
with an exquisite simplicity and penetrating 
charm.” 
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David 


Hochstein 


Violinist 


NEW YORK 


PL ie) ee discloses authentic talent, unquestionable mastery. 
** He has already a very ample artistic equipment in musical feeling and penetration, in repose 
and artistic poise, and in tone; his technical acquirements include free and elastic bowing 
and an almost unfailing accuracy of intonation. He played last evening Bach's G minor 
sonata for violin without accompaniment, with a gure command of all the technical difficulties; 
so clean and finished an execution is not too often to be heard except from players of ae- 


knowledged standing in the artistic world.’’ 


—Richard Aldrich, in New York Times, January 16, 1915. 


BOSTON 


** By his performance, Mr. Hochstein showed that he is a violinist, not merely a glib fiddler. 
His tone was broad, pure, firm: his technic amply sufficient; his phrasing musical. It was 
a serious and engrossing performance. The dignified and modest bearing of the violinist en- 
larged the pleasure of hearing him.'’—Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald, January 20, 1915 


LONDON 
“ David Hochstein played a programme at Bechstein Hall which served to display his command 


of a brilliant quality of tone, particularly in passage work, and a clean and confident technic. 
His interpretations of Bruch’s D minor Concerto and Bach's sonata had great intelligence and 


tonal beauty.’'"— London Times. 


VIENNA 


** For Bach’s masterpieces an art which is both understood and spiritually realized, is required. 
Hochstein's rendition of the G minor sonata was a pure joy. Any one who possesses the 
divine gift and abilty to reveal to his audiences the wonderful beauties of these musical treas- 
ures as Hochstein did may well be reckoned among the few great artists of his time.” 


—Vienna Tageblatt. 


Throughout America 1915-1916 
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CHICAGO MUSIC STUDENTS 
ARE ACTIVE IN RECITAL. 


Young and Budding Talent Heard to Advantage—Devries-Gunn Combination— 
General Items of Interest. 














































































: Chicago, Ill, May 29, 1915. ducting. But in the matter of presenting to the public the 
M. Jennette Loudon presented Margaret Weiland, one young artists who are graduated from their studios Mr. 

of her most talented pupils, in a piano recital last Sunday Peyries and Mr. Gunn will collaborate. 
afternoon, May 23, at the Fine Arts Assembly Room. She Hereafter all operatic performances under Mr. Devries’ 
played the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue in D minor, direction which were so successfully given heretofore, will 
Liszt's “Liebestraum,” No. 3; Schumann’s “Novellette,” E he given with full orchestra, Mr. Gunn conducting. The 
major ; Brahms’ “Capriccio,” B minor, and “Rhapsodie,” op. new American Symphony Orchestra which made such a 
119; Chopin’s waltz in E minor and ballade in G minor; — fayorable impression at the Civic Music Association fes- 
“Reverie,” by Strauss; “Humoreske,” No, 1, by Reger; her tiyal, and of which Mr. Gunn is conductor, will be em- 
own nocturne, and Dubois’ “Les Abeilles” and the “An- ployed in these performances. Mrs. Herman Devries will 
dante Tranquillo Presto,” from MacDowell’s A minor con- continue as associate vocal teacher and will, as. before, 
certo, in a manner to reflect credit upon herself and her specialize in tone production and concert program work. 
gifted teacher. The large audience must have been most : 

: : Society OF AMERICAN MUSICIANS, 
gratifying to this young debutante and her teacher, as well 
as the reception tendered her. Miss Weiland, a young high The last concert of the series of Sunday afternoon con- 
school girl, has much in her favor to make a successful certs of chamber music given-by the Society of American 
career. She displayed good technic, a large tone, and all Musicians takes place Sunday afternoon, May 30, in Fuller- 


in all gave a finished performance. Miss Loudon played ton Hall. 

excellent orchestral accompaniments on the second piano Cuicaco MusicaL CoLLece CoMPETITION. 

in the andante from the MacDowell concerto. The forty-ninth annual medal competition of the Chicago 

steewan Devers-Girun Deas» Guwe Commxarion. Musical College has just closed and the list of awards for 
diamond, gold and silver medals includes many students. 

Herman Devries and Glenn Dillard Gunn announce that ~ 


: me * PEE ANNA BuTLeR AT MEDINAH TEMPLE. 
after September 1 their studios in the Fine Arts Building H I 


will be combined and will be known as the Herman Devries- Hanna Butler, soprano, will sing for the Independent 
Glenn Dillard Gunn studio. Mr. Devries will continue to Order of the Vikings at Medinah Temple on Sunday 
concern himself exclusively with his work as vocal teacher afternoon, May 30. Mrs. Butler will be heard in a group 
and opera coach, wherein he has scored such a success, of Scandinavian songs, including one by Lily Wadhams 
ind Mr. Gunn will not step outside those departments of | Moline, the Chicago composer, who has dedicated her song 
the art in which he has won recognition—piano and con- to Mrs. Butler. 





en Mary Linpsay OLiver PupIL. 








Carl Spence, tenor, pupil of Mary Lindsay Oliver, of 
A NEW IDEA FOR MUSICAL CLUBS Moline, Ll, was the assisting soloist on a program given 
by Grace Stewart Potter, pianist, at Moline High School, 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER on May 10. From reports at hand it is noted that Mr. 


RNDORFER Spence proved a favorite on the program, which was 
MARX E. OBE given before an audience of five hundred. He was en- 
PIANIST thusiastically recalled each time and sang “Macushla,” by 


McMurdock, as an extra number. 











In Wagner Stereopticon Recitals 


and Modern Opera Musicales Epwarp Ciarke’s CHANGE oF ACTIVITIES. 
(These artists th iginators of this form of 2 i . 
ee wpresenting epere) Se Edward Clarke, who has been on the faculty of the 


American Conservatory of Music for the last three years, 
will change his field of endeavor next season. After Sep- 
tember 1 Mr. Clarke will become associate director of the 
To clubs anxious to stimulate the true musical growth in Lyceum Conservatory. This school, which is situated in 
the smaller cities their price will be $:00 (regardless of —_ — s14: “hs " . 
tion, but dates to be decided by the artists) provided th the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, has for its purpose the 
club will arrange a TEN-CENT SCHOOL CHILDREN’ S 
MATINEE, artists and club sharing on an equal basis. 
Application for dates should be made at once that your 
club may be included in this offer. 


MRS. MARX E, OBERNDORFER. 


Announce for Season 1915-16 
Terms for a Single Recital $150 - $200 











— Fine Ante Buoe., Cuscese. BUSH CONSERVA i ORY 


Chicago Avenue and North Clark Street, Chicago 

















GLENN DILLARD GUNN | ‘S™ "2 "= 


PIANIST SUMMER SESSION 


Management: Charlies L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
= BEGINS JUNE 2ist 


il SOPRANO Special Courses in 
Lucille STEV Ropey EXPRESSION LANouAses 
oeEICAco ORORESTRAL TRAIN TRAINING mere MUSIC & DRAMATIC ART 


Conducted by an unsurpassed faculty of over fifty In- 
During JULY and AUGUST structors, including: 
Julle Rive-King 


Charles W. Clark Harold von Mickwitz 
of Berlin Edg Eleanor Smith Signor Parellls 
Guy Herbert Wood: Grace Stewart Potter Mae Julia Riley® 
Vienna David Baxter Justine Wegener Robert Yale Smith 
Chicago The BUSH CONSERVATORY is the only Conservatory 
in Chicago which has its own DORMITORY. 


ial SUMMER COURSE oe age gma ennconnl 
In Advanced Adio Instruction. For Terms Address: . SCH » Secretary. 
6222 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, IL. *Phone, Wentworth 8217 


BASSO CAN TANTE 

Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Home Phone Studio Phone 
Ravenswood 5774 Harrison 4868 

BARITONE 

Voice Production Song Recitals 

Suite 609, Fine Arts Building 
predicates etude mL Ss Chicago, Ill. Phone, Wabash 8988 


EERMAN DEVRIES 


Formerly Baritone with the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; Covent Garden, London; 
Grand Opera and Opera Comique, ~~ 3 ene Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, Etc. 








Bo 4858 























AN 


DARS. HERNM AN REVRINS 


IATE VOCAL SNSTRUCTOR 
Studios: 518-528 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, ll. 














training of musicians for professional work in lyceum, 
operatic and theatrical fields. Its teachers are practical 
people who have had and are having experience on the 
public platforms. Rachel Steinman Clarke will also be- 
come a member of the faculty and William Breach, who 
has been assistant to Mr. Clarke, will enter the school as 
a vocal teacher and coach, and will assist particularly in 
forming and coaching companies for Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua work. 

The Edward Clarke Concert Party will continue to be 
booked by the Redpath Musical Bureau in the winter and 
the Dunbar Bureau in the summer. Harry Culbertson 
will have charge of Mr. Clarke’s recital and oratorio book- 
ings, and Mrs, Warren will present him to local clubs as 
she has for the last three years. 

Mr. Clarke will teach at the American Conservatory 
during the summer term and will fill engagements for 
Chautauquas during August. 

William Breach, who has been studying with Edward 
Clarke at the American Conservatory of Music, won the 
gold medal in the senior contest at that school last 
Wednesday. Mr. Breach has been engaged for a fourteen 
week Chautauqua tour for this season in the Eastern 
States. Edward Clarke will leave Chicago Sunday even- 
ing for a concert trip in the West, returning to the city 
Friday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Clarke gave a musicale at their 
home, 852 Windsor avenue, on Sunday, May 23. Mrs. 
Clarke (Rachel Steinman Clarke) and Della Thal played 
the Carpenter sonata for violin and piano. Mr. Clarke 
sang several airs from operas, and Mrs. Wynekoop was 
heard in some Strauss and Carpenter songs. Olive 
Chryre Parker played some of her delightful songs which 
were sung by Mrs. W. Breach. Carol Robinson gave some 
piano solos. 

LuciLLe STEVENSON’s PUPILS. 


“L’Internationale,” a song cycle arranged by Margaret 
Lemare Middleton, was given by pupils of Lucille Steven- 
son last Monday evening, May 24, at Auditorium Recital 
Hall. Those in the cast, Mary S. Atwood, Lucia May 
Smith, Florence Wall, Margaret Middleton, Edythe Rowe, 
Elizabeth Gilbert, Gertrude Farrell, Marion McSurely, 
Martha Harris MacLeod, Harriet Skipwith, Anna Braun 
and Louise Wottring, gave a good account of themselves 
and did credit to their excellent teacher. 


MARION GREEN’S SUMMER TEACHING. 
Marion Green, bass, announces that he will teach during 
the special summer course conducted by the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music from June 28 to July 31. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Post GRADUATE RECITALS. 


Two post graduate recitals were given under the aus- 
pices of the American Conservatory of Music, Saturday 
afternoon, May 29. The first program at 2.30 o’clock was 
furnished by Linnie Chronister, Dorothy Ginsberg and 
Mary Thrash, and the second at 3.30 by Margaret Weick 
and Vivian O’Brien, pianists, and Elmer Ende, organist. 
Both recitals came up to the high standard reached at 
previous recitals given by pupils of that institution. 


Bercey Stupios RECITALs. 


The Bergey Studios were filled to capacity last Saturday 
afternoon, May 29, when pupils of the Bergey Chicago 
Opera School gave a most interesting program, The pu- 
pils were well received and did themselves proud as well 
as reflecting much credit upon Mr. and Mrs. Bergey, their 
popular teachers. 

Invitations have been sent out for a complimentary re- 
cital to be given by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Bergey on 
Sunday afternoon, June 6, in the Francis I Room of 
the Congress Hotel. A large attendance is anticipated, as 
is usual with the Bergey pupils’ recitals. 


THE OBERNDORFER’S SUMMER SESSION. 


In response to numerous requests Mr. and Mrs. Marx- 
Oberndorfer (Anne Shaw Faulkner) have announced a 
summer session of three weeks, beginning July 6. The 
course is especially arranged for music teachers and super- 
visors in high schools who desire to specialize in History 
of Music and Appreciation. The outline of work covers 
“History of Music,” “What We Hear in Music,” “The De- 
velopment of Form,” “The Opera,” “The Orchestra and 
Its Instruments.” The school will be held in the gym- 
nasium of the Faulkner School, 4746 Dorchester avenue. 


“An EVENING oF SoNnGs.” 


“An Evening of Songs” will be given as the eighteenth 
program of the fourth season of the MacBurney Studios 
series on Monday evening, May 31. Margaret Russell Al- 
lison, soprano, with John Doane playing the accompani- 
ments, will furnish the program. 


DorotHeaA NortH’s ENGAGEMENTS. 


Dorothea North left Wednesday evening, May 26, for 4 


“recital at Elcader, Iowa, where a convention of Woman's. 


Clubs was being held. June 1 and 2 she will sing at the 
college at Peru, Neb., in recital and also in the “Swan and 
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the Skylark.” Mrs. North will sing at Wayne, Neb., on 
June 5, at the opening of the new administration building 
of the State Normal.. This will make her third appearance 
in that city. 





Margaret George Wins Canadian City. 





Following Margaret George’s brilliant success with the 
Hamilton (Canada) Orchestral Club, the Hamilton Spec- 
tator and the Toronto Saturday Night in reviewing her 
performance spoke thus: 


It is seldom—so seldom as to be indeed rare—that such an honor 
is conferred on local music lovers as was occasioned last evening 
when Margaret George, who has just returned from Italy, made 
her debut, and considerable anticipations were manifested, both in 
Hamilton and Toronto, over the event, pleasurable anticipations 
that were more than fulfilled. 

Miss George, who is a stranger to Hamiltonians, is the happy 
possessor of a rich mezzo-soprano voice of unusual range and 
dramatic power. She is essentially an operatic singer, having 
trained and worked to that end, and her renditions of “Ritorna Vin- 
citor” from “Aida” (Verdi) and “Suicide” from “La Gioconda”’ (Pon- 
chielli), were colored by the realism, the spontaneity and the beauty 
that only come by having lived and acted the roles. This singer 
has been gifted with a naturally great voice, to which has been 
added a superb téchnic, a vocal equipment that marks her for the 
artist she is. Although of wide range, if there could be a prefer- 
ence, it would be for her upper register, where the notes were 
birdlike in their flexibility and sweet purity, no slur or strain 
marring the varying nuances of expression. 

The songs given by Miss George as her second group were, 
“Ah, Love but a Day” (Mrs. H. H. A. Beach), and “Separation” 
(Ward-Stephens), each song fulfilling the rich promise of her first 
operatic selection. Miss George is a young artist before whom, 
undoubtedly, lies a great future in the realm of opera, her chosen 
field of musical labor. 

Thomas H. George, brother of the singer, acted as her accom- 
pianist in an artistic and skillful manner.—Hamilton Spectator, 





An important feature of the concert was the Canadian debut, after 
her operatic expériences in Italy, of the Canadian soprano, Mar- 
garet George. It was in a sense a revelation to those who knew 
her only as a concert artist in this city, for she is now a singer of 
the true prima donna quality, not only in vocal attainment, but in 
style and bearing. She has a most winning and magnetic stage 
presence, and her enunciation is perfect. The large compass of 
her voice and its warm musical quality are augmented by tempera- 
mental qualities which have been developed by her stage experience 
abroad. The gain of the voice is most perceptible in the upper 
notes, which show improved resonance and brilliance. That Miss 
George is a singer of true dramatic power was shown in her ren- 
dering of the great solo from Verdi’s “Aida,” “Ritorna Vineitor,”’ 
and in the aria “Suicide,” from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda.” The 
pathetic and appealing quality which she imparted to the latter num- 
ber gave especial distinction to the interpretation. Miss George 
also sang several short lyrics with rare taste and temperamental 
expression, and made a popular hit with the “Recruiting Song,” 
rendered familiar here by Maggie Teyte. Her brother, Thomas H. 
George, made a very competent accompanist.—Toronto Saturday 
Night. (Advertisement.) 





Virgil Students at Chickering Hall. 


On May 22, at Chickering Hall, New York, Emma Lipp 
and Marion Blair, pupils of the Virgil Piano Conserva- 
tory, gave an interesting recital before an appreciative 
audience. This was their program: “Polonaise,” Mac- 
Dowell, Emma Lipp; “Mazurka Romantique,” Mrs. A. M. 
Virgil, “Le Caprice,” Mrs. A. M: Virgil, Marion Blair ; 
“Liebestraume,” Liszt, “Polish Mazurka,” Mrs. A. M. Vir- 
gil, Emma Lipp; rhapsodie No. 4, Liszt, Marion Blair; 
five minutes talk, Mrs. A. M. Virgil, subject: The Value 
of Technic—with illustrations on Virgil “Teks” of scales, 
arpeggios, octaves and bravura work, Velocity 600 to 1,152 
notes per minute; “An Old Love Story,” Mrs. A. M. Vir- 
gil, “Black Key Etude,” Chopin, Emma Lipp; “Magic Fire 
Scene,” Wagner-Brassin, “Staccato Etude,” Rubinstein, 
Marion Blair; rhapsodie, No. 10, Liszt, Emma Lipp. 

Both the players displayed excellent technical ability and 
exceptional talent. Genuine musical feeling and apprecia- 
tion, combined with the technical facility which is the re- 
sult of diligent practice, intelligently directed, made their 
performance one of interest to all those present. 

Mrs. Virgil’s instructive remarks on “The Value of 
Technic” interested the audience very much. Her two 
pupils then verified her statements by playing several ex- 
ercises on the “Tek,” giving examples of scales, arpeggios, 
octaves and general bravura work, varying from 600 to 
1,216 notes per minute. 

Not the least attractive numbers were the four new com- 
positions of Mrs. Virgil, heard for the first time on this 
occasion. Her previous success with pieces for children 
and beginners had been so marked that few people have 
heretofore associated her name with broader and more 
advanced work. The selections made for this recital were 
worthy of the repertoire of an accomplished player; they 
gave ample opportunity for variety of expression and in- 
telligent interpretation. The “Polish Mazurka” was aptly 
named. In this piece she has caught the Polish spirit and 
produced the characteristic effects commonly found in the 
works of Slavic composers. ‘ 





Hardy Williamson Has Recovered. 





Hardy Williamson, the tenor and pupil of Yeatman 
Griffith, who has been ill since the first of May, has recov- 


ered and is back in New York. He has resumed his posi- 
tion as soloist at the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas. 





New York School of Music and Arts Concert. 


The May 27 song recital (the 308th) given by the New 
York School of Music and Arts, was rendered in four 
languages, English, Italian, German and Russian. The 
concert opened with the “Magnetic Waltz,” sung by Flor- 
ence Brusche, and was well rendered. Miss Brusche has 
a dramatic soprano voice. Sydney Homer’s “Requiem” 
was splendidly sung by Marion Budd Walker, a young 
baritone. Kathleen Brothers disclosed a good dramatic so- 
prano voice, in her singing of “Lorraine,” by Sanderson. 
Frederick Maroc sang “Macushla,” by MacMurrough, and 
deserves. credit for being able to finish his number, as he 
was suffering with a severe cold, as was also Rocco Car- 
cione, who sang “Questa o Quella” from “Rigoletto.” 
Mary Marcus disclosed a fine soprano voice in her two 
Russian numbers. Otto Hoffman sang two solos and in 
a duet, and his great improvement was remarked. Elsa 
Supper, in her German and English numbers, showed that 
there are possibilities for her, as she has a clear, true and 
ringing voice, Frances Joffe has a good mezzo-soprano 
voice and splendid facial expression, and if she continues 
her work, has a career ahead of her. Blanche Kelley 
sang “Song of India,” and “My Star,” and both numbers 
were well received by the audience. 

Five of the singers, Mr. Walker, Misses Brothers, Mar- 
cus, Supper and Joffe, were singing for the first time on 
a formal program, and the fact that not one of them 
failed to come up to expectations, speaks well for the con- 
tinual practice given these pupils, at the Monday and 
Thursday evening recitals, which are given throughout the 
year. No pupil, at one of these concerts, is ever allowed 
to holda piece of music, as for some time past Mr. Sterner 
has insisted on all of his pupils memorizing their songs. 

Helen Wolverton, at the piano, supplied delightful ac- 
companiments. 





Charles Frohman’s Obsequies. 





At the funeral service of Charles Frohman, held at Tem- 





TEMPLE EMANU-EL QUARTET. 
Second row, left to right: William Wheeler, Frank Croxton. First 
row, left to right: Inez Barbour, Mary Jordan. 


ple Emanu-El, New York, Tuesday morning, May 25, this 
program was given: 
Organ preludes— 
On Wings of Song...........cecceceeeeeceesss- Mendelssohn 
Andante Cantabile (string quartet).............Tschaikowsky 
Ma; Tea Wh the LAE os isi inc civ dete ccdepbeteans Handel 
The Choir. 
Scripture reading and cantor solo, Adonoi mo Odom. .Hebrew Chant 
Rev. Simon Schlager. 
The Twenty-third Psalm. 
Prayer. 
Dr. Joseph Silverman. 


Anthem, Why Art Thou Cast Down, Oh, My Soul?........Spicker 
Tenor solo and Choir. 
Address, Why Fear Death? 
Dr. Silverman. 

Address. 

Augustus Thomas. 
Contralto solo, Oh, Rest in the Lord.................. Mendelssohn 
Cogs peamiein, . Pematnd Marlin. ois cde cccsddcsvcbscveses Chopih 


The following comprised the choir: Cantor, Rev. Simon 
Schlager; director, Kurt Schindler; organist, Mark An- 
drews; soprano soloist, Inez Barbour; contralto soloist, 
Mary Jordan; tenor soloist, William Wheeler; bass soloist, 
Frank Croxton; chorus of sixteen voices. 

It is said to have been officially reported that over 3,000 
requests for cards of admission had to be refused. 

The service was most impressive, Dr. Silverman center- 
ing his address around Mr. Frohman’s last words, and Mr. 
Thomas spoke in a more personal vein. 

All the prominent persons in the theatrical profession 
who were in town were said to be present, 





PERCY HEMUS 


“THE SINGER INDIVIDUAL” 
NOW BOOKING 


Sec’y HEMUS—STUDIOS, 64 East 34th St., New York City 








Etta Edwards’ Pupils in Recital. 


Etta Edwards, formerly of Boston, but now a resident 
teacher of St. Louis, Mo., has issued invitations for two 
evenings with her artist-pupils. The following programs 
were given: “Bergére Legére,” Old French, “Florian’s 
Song,” Godard, “Si J’étais Jardinier,” Chaminade, Grace 
Allen; “In Native Worth” (Creation), Haydn, William 
Johns; “As When the Dove” (“Acis and Galatea”), Han- 
del, “The Danza,” Chadwick, Hettie Scott-Gough; 
“Spring,” Hildach, “Flower Song” (“Faust”), Gounod, 
Laura Brown; “Nuages,” Bouval, “Romance,” Debussy, 
“Nymphes et Sylvains,” Bemberg, Miss Allen; “Wonne der 
Wehmuth,” Franz, “Es hat die Rose,” Franz, “Ein 
Schwan,” Grieg, “To You,” Cadman, Mr. Johns; “Spring 
Flowers,” Reinecke, “Birthday Song,” Woodman, Hettie 
Scott-Gough; aria, “Ah! Mon Fils,” Meyerbeer, Miss 
Pero; “Song of Thanksgiving,” Allitsen, “My Star,” 
Spross, Mr. Spahn; “Yesterday and Today,” Spross, “Spiri' 
Flower,” Campbell-Tipton, “Dreams,” Tosti, “Ferry Me,” 
Homer, Miss Pero; “Where e’er You Walk,” Handel, 
“Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell, “The Sea,” MacDowell, “My 
Dear,” Salter, “I Love the Moon,” Rubens, Mr. Spahn ; 
“Ave Maria,” Schubert, “Page’s Aria” (Huguenots), Mey- 
erbeer, Miss Pero. 





Miss Allen’s light, flexible soprano was heard in French 
songs and there was a touch of real Parisian atmosphere 
in her splendid accent, and dainty appearance. Her ac- 
companiments were played by her mother, Mrs. Charles 
Claflin Allen. Miss Allen was the accompanist also for 
both evenings and deserves much credit for her artistic 
support. 

Hettie Scott-Gough’s voice is of truly beautiful quality 
and she should readily take her place among the few good 
sopranos of St. Louis. 

William Johns possesses a pure lyric tenor voice and 
while he sang all his songs acceptably, he was heard to best 
advantage in Grieg’s “Ein Schwan.” 

Miss Brown’s voice is a sympathetic contralto and she 
sang her numbers in good taste. 

Miss Pero’s deep, rich mezzo was used with ease and 
finish. Especially good were the pianissimo effects in her 
English songs. 

Mr. Spahn is a high baritone of steady, pure quality. 
He sings in a direct manly fashion and with that subtle 
artistic sense which denotes the born artist. Mr. Spahn 
should find wide scope for his musical activity. 

: May Birpre Dirzcer. 





Spiering’s Summer. 


Theodore Spiering, the violinist-conductor, has decided 
upon Elizabethtown, N. Y., a beautiful village in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains, as his summer retreat. Here, during 
July and August, the artist will hold a master course for 
violinists, and, judging by the number of applications re- 
ceived, there evidently is a large class of professionals 
ready to devote their summer vacation to serious study, 

It has not been’a surprise to those who have kept pace 
with Mr. Spiering’s pedagogical achievements that with 
the outbreak of the war a great number of those who 
would have gone to Auer, Sevcik and Hubay have instead 
become pupils of our distinguished countryman, and today 
are content to remain his pupils. During the past nine 
years in Berlin Spiering has demonstrated successfully that 
he stands in the very front rank of violin masters. 


Pianist with Symphony Orchestra. 


Harriet Scholder-Edlin, the pianist, will be the soloist at 
the final concert of the Russian Symphony Orchestra at 
Willow Grove Park, Pa., on Saturday, June 5. 
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Soprano’s “Cheerful Philosophy” Enables Her to Keep Large 
Number of Engagements. 


Grace Hall Riheldaffer has been aptly termed “the busy 
singer”; to have filled two hundred and forty-three en- 
gagements last season and from October 1, 1914 to August 
21, 1915, no less than two hundred and fifty engagements 
establishes a record of which any artist might well be 
proud. This season Mme, Riheldaffer has sung in every 
State east of the Rocky Mountains with the exception of 
Maine, New Jersey, Vermont and Rhode Island, and with- 
in all probability before the close of another season these 
States will also be added to her list. Next season Mme. 
Riheldaffer will make a coast to coast tour, a number of 
important appearances on the Pacific Coast already having 
been booked. She will also include Canada on this trip. 

Some of her engagements this season have been with the 
Calumet Club, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Sheybogan, Wis.; 
Racine, Wis.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Oneonta, N. Y.; two recitals at the Winter Carnival held 
at Chautauqua, N. Y.; with the Woman’s Club of Wofces- 
ter, Mass.; at Concord, N. H.; with the Woman’s Club of 
Marlboro, Mass.; Danville, Va. (second appearance) ; 
Adrian, Mich.; with the -Maennerchor of Toledo, Ohio 
(third appearance) ; Ashtabula, Ohio; Warren, Pa.; War- 
reu, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Wooster, Ohio; Sewickly, Pa. 
(second engagement), singing in the “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy”; Atlanta, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Orlando, Fla. 
(third engagement) ; Wichita, Kan.; at the State normal 
at Alva, Okla. (second engagement); Fairmont, W. Va. 
State normal; Johnson City, Tenn. State normal; St. 
Petersburg, Fla. (fifth engagement) ; Ft. Myers, Fla. (sec- 
ond appearance); Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, 
Va.; Presbyterian College, Rock Hill, N. C.; New Castle, 
Pa.; State normal at Athens, Ga. (second appearance) ; 
Stratford, Ont.; Lindsay, Ont.; Chatham, Ont, (two ap- 
pearances) ; Guelph, Ont.; Erie, Pa.; Reading, Pa.; Edin- 
boro, Pa,, State normal; York, Neb., Knox College; Mays- 
ville, Ky.; Fair Hope, Ala.; Ligonier, Ind. (second appear- 
ance); La Grange, Ind. (second engagement) ; Princeton, 
Ind.; with the Tuesday Musical and other clubs of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; etc., etc., etc. Scarcely a day passes but Mme. 
Riheldaffer receives letters of inquiry and request regard- 
ing next season. 

Mme. Riheldaffer’s engagement on April 28 with the 
Toledo (Ohio) Maennerchor marked her third appearance 
within a year with this male chorus. When she sang at 
Adrian, Mich., the entire house was sold out three days 
before her concert; at Concord, N. H., in January 
of this year three hundred persons were turned away. 
After her concert at York College, York, Neb., negotia- 
tions were immediately begun for her appearance at their 
Chautauqua this summer. Owing to lack of time she was 
compelled to refuse engagements at Lincoln and Omaha. 
When Mme. Riheldaffer appeared at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 
February, some forty or fifty persons from Jamestown, 
N. Y. (where she had sung in January) attended the con- 
cert in a body, so anxious were they to hear again the 
charming artist whose appearance in their home city had 
so delighted them. Following her appearance at Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga., the president of the college, Dr. 
Pierce, held a reception in her honor, declaring that he 
would expect a yearly appearance from her thereafter. 
Mme. Riheldaffer closed her Southern tour on March 16 
at the Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga., when the Atlanta Journal 
declared “her concert ranks second only in importance to 
the week of grand opera.” 

After Mme. Riheldaffer’s first Canadian concert at 
Chatham, Ontario, which was given on April 5, she was 
reengaged to return for a second concert within the week, 
and upon this second appearance she was greeted by a 
capacity audience. On April 6, she appeared at Stratford, 
Ontario, the Daily Beacon of that. date publishing the fol- 
lowing telegram from the secretary of the Y. M. C, A., at 
Chatham: 

“Riheldaffer concert in Chatham pronounced by large 
audience the greatest musical treat in the history of the 
city. Everybody so delighted, return engagement abso- 
lutely necessary. Musical critics and the general public 
alike enraptured. Every artist a star. 

(Signed) R. W. Ancus.” 

Mr. Angus is also the choir leader of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Chatham. After singing before a house 
filled with enthusiastic music lovers at Stratford, Mme. 
Riheldaffer went to Guelph to fulfill her engagement there. 
At Guelph she received a long distance telephone call from 
Stratford, asking for a return date this spring, but owing 
to lack of time she had to decline this also. 

Last season Mme. Riheldaffer filled two engagements in 
recital at the State University of Athens, Ga. Owing to 
the lack of time she was unable to give them two more, 
for which they asked. At present Mme. Riheldaffer’s 
spring tour of the South with the Marine Band under the 


tinual travel and constant singing, Mme. Riheldaffer re- 
plied, “Oh, no! It’s my life and I love it. I have a rule 
in my company that no one is permitted to frown or find 
fault and the result is a cheerful philosophy which reflects 
itself in the happy smiling faces of my traveling compan- 
ions. You see, I always take my accompanist with me 
and very often a violinist, or flutist also. Then, too, I 
always sing my recitals from memory and consequently | 
study and memorize a great deal on the train and so the 
time passes very quickly.” 

A typical Riheldaffer program is this which Mme. 
Riheldaffer gave at Ashtabula, Ohio, May 5, assisted by 


Hadyn Rees, flutist, and Clarence J. Velie, pianist: 


My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair..............ssecesscssees Haydn 
Ch, SRE Fe POOR iw vce nine bead veda cesesev sass seckepy Cadman 
re Gee IE op Dcrakk Cocke hsb ere reste khan eae eudr vase Schubert 
Thou Brilliant Bird, from The Pearl of Brazil.............. David 
Flute obligato, Mr. Rees. 
Piano, Rhapsodie Hungroise No. 8....... Ear ghiae ose ach eae Liszt 
ee EO OE TE CPRT ECE EPR err TS 
Du bist wie eine Sane ery eee ete ce Peery Rubinstein 
Depuis le Jour, from Louise................+.++++e4++. «Charpentier 
At Night upon the Terrace High... ..........c0cecesedesseecs Genet 
eee OE Ae CIEE, ain oe ices cscs asics tescicins soe sp cQORele : were 
The Geranium Bloom. 9% cocecees SCOGMAN 
(Dedicated to Mien. ‘Riheldaffer. % 
Ee, eee ee CH Sick crs ncweedesarcvicestacuet Bishop 


Flute obligato, Mr. Rees. 





John Powell in America Again Next Season. 


John Powell, the pianist, has already been heard on 
various occasions in New York, as well as in other cities 
of the United States; in Europe his place among the most 
promising of the younger generation of musicians has for 
some time been established. The pianist was born in Rich- 
mond, Va., and it is in that section of the country that his 
gifts were best known before his metropolitan appearances 
brought him into a wider musical field. He was only eight 
years old when he took up the study of the piano, while at 
twelve he made his public debut, playing the Beethoven C 
minor concerto at the Richmond festival. 

At seventeen, Mr. Powell went to the University of Vir- 
ginia, and took his A. B. degree in two years. Later he 
went to Vienna to study with Leschetizky, remaining 
under that master for five years. In 1907 he made his 
European debuts in Berlin, Vienna, Paris and London, and 
created a profound impression. Richard Specht, of Ber- 
lin, is said to have referred to the young pianist as “one 
of the few under whose fingers the piano sings,” while the 
well known Vienna critic, Max Kalbeck, wrote in warm 
praise of Powell’s “fire of musical sensibility, power and 
delicacy of touch, and finished rythmical feeling.” French 
and English critics were no less flattering. 

Having returned to America with his European reputa- 
tion established, the pianist has rapidly won a conspicuous 
place among successful concert artists. He will be heard 
here all next season. 








Hubbard Opera Talks in lowa. 


The Hubbard Opera Talks were the especial musical 
feature of the eleventh biennial convention of the Iowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs held in Iowa City, May 18- 
21. On the morning of Thursday, Havrah Hubbard and 
Wells Weston gave “Haensel and Gretel” and so pro- 
nounced was the impression made by their unusual manner 
of presenting a grand opera, that in the evening when the 
Maeterlinck-Fevrier “Monna Vanna” was made the fea- 
ture of the “Artist’s Night” of the convention, the audi- 
torium of the Natural Science Building of the university 
was crowded to the last possible standing place. Mr. Hub- 
bard and Mr. Weston were recalled again and again, and at 
midnight arrangements were made for the repeating of 
“Haensel and Gretel” the next day before the pupils of 
the high school. At nine o’clock the following morning 
over 600 students listened to a short address by Mr. Hub- 
bard on “Art,” its meaning, and the simple means of ap- 
proaching it, and then followed with keen delight his re- 
citing and enacting of the Humperdinck fairy opera to the 
musical accompaniment supplied by Mr. Weston. 

It has been decided that the two weeks of October 25 
and November 1 will be devoted wholly to Iowa next sea- 
son for the giving of the Hubbard Opera Talks. 








Verd in Wilkes-Barre. 





Jean Verd, the pianist, gave a recital at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Atherton, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
May 22. Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, 
Grieg, Debussy and Saint-Saéns’ works figured on the 
program. A select audience of Wilkes-Barre musical peo- 
ple was present. 
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Recent Recitals of U. S. Kerr 
Win Flattering Notices 


Three recitals within one week with the appended ap- 


preciative trend of public opinion are one of U. S. Kerr’s 
recent achievements. The demands for Mr. Kerr are con- 
tinuous and press notices of the same character as the 
following invariably follow his appearances: 


RECITAL AT NORDEN CLUB. 


Program of Vocal Numbers by U. S. Kerr, of 
New York City. 


HAS VOICE OF WIDE RANGE. 
Accompanied by W. A. Burgemeister—Talented Pianist— 
Auspices of Euterpean Chorus. 

“Jamestown music lovers were afforded a rare oppor- 
tunity last evening, under the auspices. of the Euterpean 
Male Chorus, when U. S. Kerr, of New York, gave a re- 
cital in Norden Club, assisted by W. A. Burgemeister at 
the piano. Mr. Kerr is a bass singer of wide reputation, 
and last evening added to his list of many admirers a num- 
ber of Jamestown people, who were delighted with his 
many vocal numbers. Every one that was present felt 
fully repaid for the time spent, and departed from the 
concert with the hope that Mr. Kerr might again appear 
in Jamestown. 

“Mr. Burgemeister, who played all the accompaniments 
for the soloist and rendered a piano number, might equal- 
ly share in the compliments of the evening, for his stir- 
ring selection and beautiful accompaniments were un- 
usually pleasing, the former, so much so, that he was 
obliged to respond to an encore after incessant applause. 

“The program was given in three parts, including a va- 
riety of songs. The first part was made up of five songs 
sung in a foreign tongue, including Italian, French and 
German. The second part consisted of a. Norwegian, a 
Swedish and a German selection, together with a piano 
number by Mr. Burgemeister, and another number by Mr. 
Kerr. The only English numbers on the program came in 
the third and final part, all making a striking impression 
and receiving hearty applause. 

“Mr. Kerr’s voice is one of a wide range, the higher 
notes being taken in a clear tone and the deep bass notes 
resounding with a pure and clear vibration. The opening 
number set off Mr. Kerr’s ability in an excellent manner, 
as did many of his others. His first number of the second 
part, ‘Kamrat’ (Norwegian), by Korling, was very pleas- 
ing. 

“The program is as follows: 


PART I. 
La Cullunnia (Il Barbiere di Seviglia) .. Rossini 
Kypris (French) ~ eee : A , : .... Holmes 
Der Linden Baum.... KSA EP . .Schubert 
Bergnacht Paphos deca b wats oaben uote ‘8% Wh go aren ieee 
Die Lotus Blume...... . -Schumann 
U. S. Kerr 
PART II 
Kamrat (Norwegian) .......... ....Korling 
SOOOREM... scicacesndare lee 3 Soe ae . .Strauss 
Pogners Anrede (Die Meistersinger). ... Wagner 
U. S. Kerr. 
Bienendic Mu. SS. wsccdscaccat Pees es were eee End.» cue 


The Asra ibbudea ames ees . Rubinstein 
U. S. Kerr. 
PART III. 
nn EE RS ES SEE Se TE De MAS eben pone Stephans 
Old Airs. 
Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast............. .....-Seotch Air 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms......Irish Air 


I Heard a Soldier..... ....-Holbrooke 


The Rose’s Cup Stephans 





Two Grenadiers eded eens ....- Schumann 
U. S. Kerr. 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Morning Post, May 22, 1915. 


U. S. KERR IN SONG RECITAL. 


Bass Singer of National Reputation Appeared Here 
at the Norden Club. 

Jamestown Music Lovers Accorded Rare ,Privilege 
Through Enterprise of Euterpean Male Chorus— 
Program of an Ambitious Character. 

“The Euterpean Male Chorus of the Swedish Lutheran 
Immanuel Church is to be commended for its enterprise 
in presenting to Jamestown music lovers U. S. Kerr, a 
bass singer of national reputation, at the Norden Club 
Friday night, a singer endowed by Nature with a 
splendid voice which culture and training has developed 
into a wonderful interpretative organ. Mr. Kerr’s voice 
is full and round in volume, rich and vibrant in quality 
and ample in compass for the program he presented last 
evening. His style, technic and interpretation were well 
displayed. The power of his loud effects was offset by a 


celightful use of the mezzo-voce, by which means he pro- 
duced many charming ard pleasing contrasts. 

“The program presented Friday night was of an ambi- 
tious character, made up of operatic arias, standard Lieder 
and high class modern songs, sung in their original lan- 
guage. 

“Mr. Kerr interpreted these‘ numbers in a style amply 
equal to their requirements. He charmed the audience, 
especially by a couple of Scotch and Irish folksongs, and 
in his encores, which were given in response to insistent 
applause. 

“Mr Burgemeister added much to the success of the re- 
cital and sympathetic and helpful work in the performance 
of the onerous duties of an accompanist. His work was 
well and artistically done. He was enabled to display 
somewhat of his pianistic ability in his solo number, in 
which he gave a brilliant rendering of Liszt’s rhapsodie, 
No. 12, which was so enthusiastically received that he was 
compelled to respond to an encore.”—Jamestown Evening 
Journal, May 22, 1915. 

KERR RECITAL AT IREM,. 

“At the Temple last evening, U. S. Kerr, a basso can- 

tan‘e, who has been heard here twice before, gave a song 





U. S. KERR, 


recital to accompaniments of W. A. Burgemeister. The 
program was wide in range and inclusive of Italian, Ger- 


man, Norwegian, French and English Schools, and of * 


operatic and dramatic lyric excerpts. It was tremendously 
exacting, both in range, in vocal expression and in bring- 
ing into play a great deal of the finesse of the singer’s art. 
There was the rhythmic, also the exemplified in the char- 
acteristic ‘Mexicana,’ and the ballad realm was drawn 
upon in the always delightful old Scotch, ‘O Wert Thou in 
the Cauld Blast’ and ‘Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms.’ . ihere were also on the program some 
songs that may be called unusual and of peculiarly attrac- 
tive as well as exotic flavor. Some of these were Hol- 
brooke’s ‘I Heard a Soldier,’ Strauss’ ‘Morgen’ and Holmes’ 
‘Kypris.’ Reaching out for the uttermost in tone weight 
and difficult intervals were the severities of the Rossini 
aria from ‘Barber of | Seville,” Schumann’s ‘Two Gren- 
adiers’ and the aria from ‘Die Meistersinger.’ 

“Mr. Kerr gives prodigally and does not spare him- 
ae 

“Considered from the song recital standpoint, it was 
a big night and opulent in lessons for the student. In fact, 
a night that is worth many a studio lesson in values. Mr. 
Kerr’s work is recalled in each of his local appearances, 
for the writer well remembers the fine impression of his 
first appearances at the Central M. E. Church, four or five 
years ago, and of an intervening appearance in the Tem- 
ple. His voice is tremendous in range and of lucent qual- 
ity. There is great vitality in it. In its covered tones 
Mr. Kerr suggests smoldering the fire and anon a bursting 
of flame into glory. He employs the big and little resonat- 
ing cavities, and with the pungency of resonance he mixes 
the warm upholstery of a well studied and brilliantly ac 
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quired vocal method. His prodigal use of the mouth and 
lips, as an aid in tone coloring, is instantly and continually 
noticeable, and his face also merges through a wide range 
of sympathetic expression. His legato is superb, and his 
carrying of tone like a beautiful and consistent line 
through words, is at times a wonder of skillful workman 
ship. The covered tones of the upper, middle and higher 
voice are singularly sweet and beguiled 

“At its height the voice suggests the dramatic tenor, 
and in the lowest stresses the breadth and scope of the 
Certain of his tones, skillfully attacked 
and then unfolded, have a thrill of beauty and a wealth 


basso profundo. 


of color that the budding aspirant may well envy and 
emulate. 

“A most delightful evening—such thrills as came on cer- 
tain of Mr. Kerr's vowel sounds, like the sound of ‘e’ 
and ‘a,’ the greatful plasticity of his phrasing, and the as- 
tonishing richness of the vocal quality, also the absolute 
freedom from any variance in pitch, 

‘To undertake such a program, especially for a basso 
to undertake it, an! hold an audience so enthralled, gives 
instant suggestion of high merit And the large audience 
had undoubted pleasure that held them throughout at a 
keen point of interest and expectancy In many of the 
expedients that enter into eminent vocal workmanship Mr. 
Kerr has reached a commanding position 

“Mr. Burgemeister played the twelfth Hungarian rhap- 
sody of Liszt at the intermission,’ and earned an enthu 
siastic encore. One of Mr. Kerr’s encores, by the way 
and that carried favor, was Arthur Foote’s ‘Land of the 
Leal.’”—The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, May 18, 1015 


Mrs. Lawson’s Re-cngnquments 
and Laudatory Press Reviews 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson, the Washington soprano, has 
enjeyed an unusually busy season. She recently returned 
and 
for the Millersburg Woman's College. A short time ag 


from. Kentucky where she gave recitals at Somers« 


Mrs. Lawson made her second appearance, both with the 
New Century Club of West Chester, Pa., and as solois 
with the Pennsburg, Pa., Symphony Orchestra. Her 
beautiful voice and artistic singing met with such success 
that she was everywhere reengaged for next season. Som 
of her press notices are reproduced in part below 

The Poughkeepsie Eagle, of January 23, 1915, had this 
to say: 

“Mrs. Lawson is a dramatic soprano, with beautiful 
tone and wonderful expression and is a woman of very 
attractive personality. She interprets the thought of her 
song by her facial expression, so that her audience gets 
the sentiment and meaning, even though she may be singing 
in Italian, French or German.” 


Said the Poughkeepsie Courier of January 24, 191 
“Mrs. Lawson has a dainty, winsome personality, with 
a coloratura s« prano voice Of great sweetness, power and 
tone. Her facial expression is wonderfully interpretative 
reflecting every detail of sentiment in her songs, and there 


by adding much to the appreciation of her recitals.” 


The Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal registered thi 
opinion : 


} 


“Mrs, Lawson possesses a naturally beautiful voice 


good range and unusual quality which is under perfect 


technical control. Her pianissimo and diminuendo on th 
high tones were especially beautiful. Her understanding 
of the mood of each number througlrout the program wa 
remarkable and was espcially noticeable in the pathos of 
‘My Laddie’ and the rollicking mood of ‘The Danza.’ 
‘Spring,’ by Henschel, was noteworthy for its color and 


rendered very effectively.” 


An amusing incident is told by Mrs. Lawson concernin2 
her singing last winter. She was to appear at a Southern 
college, and explained to her landlady at the college board 
ing house that she wished her dinner at one o'clock and 
would not eat again until after the recital The landlad 
thought a moment and then said, “Y: that’s right. an 


empty barrel sounds the loudest.” 








MARY GARDEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts, October: 
November, December. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 
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PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
AND PUPILS’ RECITALS. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 29, 1915. 

The thirtieth class graduated from the Combs Conser- 
vatory of Music at exercises held in the Academy of Music 
last Wednesday evening proved one of the largest ever 
introduced by the institution. The graduates included Eva 
Stayton Barwick and Anna R. Kelly (of Delaware), Alice 
Loretta Coyle, Alma Florence Nagel, and Anna Barbara 
Womer (of Pennsylvania) in piano; Jacob C. Garber, Ed- 
ward Strasser (of Pennsylvania) and Josef Waldman (of 
Washington), in violin; a class of about eighteen in public 
school music, and nearly a dozen in the teacher’s course. 
rhe Academy of Music was crowded at the commencement 
exercises on Wednesday evening and more than 500 stu- 
dents and members of the alumni attended the thirtieth an- 
niversary dinner at the Roosevelt on Thursday evening. 

The Hahn Conservatory of Music presented several score 
of talented pupils at two concerts in the Presser Audi- 
torium on Wednesday evening and Saturday afternoon of 
this week. Ralph Holmes was the winner of the silver 
medal in the violin department and Anna Kilpatrick in the 
piano department. Among the pupils who took part were 
Minnie Sheffer, Mary Norris, Ralph Holmes, Margareta 
Parkinson, Nathan Echumsky, Cecelia Bonawitz, - Isabel 
Cowen, Alexander Lipschutz, Esther North, Margaretta 
Nyers, Morris Levin, Helen Neff, Elizabeth Brey, Reba 
Tobler and Vito Matareso. 

Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins presented several talented pupils 
in a concert and costume recital in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford last Tuesday evening. The program in- 
cluded a scene from Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” 
and a one act opera called “The Feast of the Little Lan- 
tern,” by Paul Bliss. Vivienne Segal, Adele Hassan, 
Katharyn MeGinley and Mary Shute were the principal 
periormers, 

At the Hall of the Germantown Y. M. C. A. on Friday 
evening, June 4, the pupils of Elma Carey Johnson will be 
heard in recital, Mrs. Johnson, who attracted attention 
while a pupil of Constantin von Sternberg in piano, and 

ferbert Wilber Greene, in voice, is now soloist at the 
Chestnut Street Baptist Church. At the recital the assist- 
ing artists are to be Blanche Viola Hubbard, harpist, and 
Horace R,. Hood, baritone. The pupils who will be heard 
are Mary Bennett, Elizabeth Calhoun, G. Howard Carey, 
Marjorie Ferguson, Dorothy Ferguson, Thomas Ferguson, 
Kennard Gregory, Irene Hubbard. P, QUICKSALL. 


Carl Bernthaler, Conductor and Accompanist 


Under the direction of Carl Bernthaler, conductor of 
the Bernthaler Festival Orchestra, the Duquesne Council 
Opera Company presented the “Chocolate Soldier” at the 
Lyceum Theatre, Pittsburgh, on May 25 and 26. An ex- 
“cellent cast, a chorus of eighty and the Bernthaler Fes- 
tival Orchestra all aided in making this occasion one of 
enjoyment 

Mr. Bernthaler and his men gave a concert recently at 
Blairsville, Pa., regarding which the Blairsville Enterprise 
remarked 

“The program was chosen with rare discretion, and dis- 
played the artistic qualities of the conductor and orches- 
tra to the best advantage. The opening number, the ‘Wil- 
liam Tell’ overture, was played with a dash and finish 
truly startling, and in strong contrast to the more sombre 
und serious strains of the ‘allegro’ movement of Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished Symphony,’ demonstrating at once the 
artistic breadth and musicianly and poetic attainments of 
the conductor, Mr. Bernthaler, who graciously responded 
to insistent demands.” 

As accompanist for Zoe Fulton, the contralto, at her 
concert at Newark, Ohio, recently, Mr. Bernthaler was the 
recipient of these press opinions : 

“Mr. Bernthaler’s accompaniments are always a liberal 
education, each one an individual setting for the gem of 
song. He very courteously responded to a request and 
played the Grieg nocturne in C major with great finish and 
beauty, responding to a recall in a seductive waltz of his 
own creation.”-—-Newark Tribune, 

“With Carl Bernthaler, director of the Pittsburgh Fes- 
tival Orchestra, at the piano, she had that unusual for- 
tune, an artist in accompanying. Mr. Bernthaler has a 
unique gift of weaving a beautiful setting around each 
gem of the song writers’ art that is rarely equaled. He 
has distinct genius for accompanying. Responding to a 
personal request he gave his interpretation of Grieg’s noc- 
turne in C major most beautifully and played a fascinating 
waltz of his own creation for encore.”—-Newark Advocate. 


Summer Course in the Eberhardt 
System with Frank Woelber Offered. 


Frank Woelber, who has recently returned from Europe, 
where he spent two seasons with Goby Eberhardt, offers a 
ummer course in the Eberhardt System of Violin Playing, 
which is to be conducted in his studio in Carnegie Hall, 





New York. Mr. Woelber is one of the few authorized 
exponents of this system in America. It is based on 
psycho-physiological principles and in line with the most 
modern methods of teaching. 





Riesberg Recital. 





“The beginning is half of the whole and we all praise a 
good beginning” (Plato), headed the program of a mati- 
nee piano recital by pupils of F. W. Riesberg at Chicker- 
ing Hall, New York, Saturday, May 29. This being 
granted already the half has been accomplished in the case 
of the tiny beginners and the more advanced performers 
of this program: Piano trio, Spanish dance, “Seguidilla,” 
Holst, Thelma Hassett, Ruth Gray, Isabelle M. Cochrane; 
“Elegy,” Nollet, Helen A. Munson (Hastings-on-Hud- 
son); “Flying Leaves,” Koelling, rhythmic study, Gob- 
baerts, James Rae Clarke; piano duet, “Triumphal March,” 
Gobbaerts, Lavinia Sinaly, Marcella Riesberg; rhapsodie, 





Photo by Hall, New York. 
F. W. RIESBERG, 


G minor, Brahms, Avis L. McClean; “Love Song,” Frey, 
“Wedding Day,” Grieg, Dorothy Andrews; chromatic 
waltz, Godard, Ethel J. Hall; “By the Brook,” Schutt, con- 
cert study, MacDowell, Helen C. Corwin (Yonkers) ; pol- 
onaise in E flat, Chopin, Alvis L. McClean; (orchestral 
part on second piano, Mr. Riesberg); “Fairy Revels,” 
Liszt, polonaise, MacDowell, Florence A. Gwynne (Brook- 
lyn). 

A glance at the program readily shows the high standard 
of composers studied. The work gave evidence of care- 
ful, conscientious preparation and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion on the part of both teacher and pupil. The essential 
technicalities and a sense of the value of expression has 
been well developed. Each pupil reflected credit on this 
well known New York musician and on him and herself 
in the work presented. 

It would be difficult to say which number was the most 
enjoyable, for the merit was diffused throughout. Ethel 
J. Hall in the Godard “Chromatic Waltz” disclosed talent 
and technical facility. Florence A, Gwynne, of Brooklyn, 
was a neat little interpreter in the concluding numbers, 
showing careful study and natural talent. Dorothy An- 
drews deserves special commendation. She has talent, 
but must study carefully. These belonged to the yaunger 
set. 

Helen C. Corwin (Yonkers) and Avis McClean repre- 
sented the more advanced study and exhibited pianistic 
ability of more than passing note. They evidently study 
with care. Others who took part in the program of nine 
numbers were Thelma Hassett, Ruth Gray, Isabelle M. 
Cochrane, Helen A. Munson  (Hastings-on-Hudson), 
James Rae Clarke, Lavinia Sinaly and Marcella Riesberg, 
the two latter playing a march duet without error. 

F. W. Riesberg’s studios are at the German Conserva- 
tory of Music, 306 Madison avenue, New York, and at 
Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y, 





Congratulations Are in Order. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Hoegsbro-Christensen are receiving 
congratulations on the birth of a son, May 20, at their 
home, 121 East Fortieth street, New York. 

Mrs. Hoegsbro-Christensen is the Scandinavian pianist, 
composer and director of the New York Conservatory of 
Northern Music. 


Joseph Malkin on Two Continents. 


Joseph Malkin, solo cellist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, whose features were easily discerned in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra group picture printed in the Mu- 
sicaAL Courter of May 26, standing with Dr. Karl Muck 
and Anton Witek, played in various concerts in Russia last 
year, and previous to that in Mexico, From these two 
quarters of the earth the following press notices united in 
his praise: 

RUSSIA. 

The cellist, Joseph Malkin, gave a recital last evening in a highly 
interesting and well selected program. Mr. Malkin has proven that 
he is a finished artist of a big calibre. 

The beautiful Boccherini sonata (A major) gave the artist an 
opportunity to display the power, beauty and magnificence of his 
tone, the irreproachable intonation and the broadness of his artistic 
conception. 

Very beautifully and elegantly also was performed Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto, and in the interpretation of Bach’s suite (without accom- 
paniment) the artist has shown his clear and brilliant technic, his 
thoughtful and intelligent phrasing, without which the fine piece 
would lose its meaning. 

Mr. Malkin met with a well deserved success, and was compelled 
to play much above his program.—Petrograd, Rech. 


Mr. Malkin, who gave a concert yesterday in the Concert Hall 
of the conservatory, appears to be an artist of extraordinary accom- 
plishments, 

This extraordinariness could clearly be seen from his astonishing 
and—it may be said—perfect technic. 

Such ease of bowing, such explicity of bravura passages, such a 
brilliancy of interpretation of the most difficult compositions, could 
excite a curious feeling in the hearts of the best cellists. 

His tone is beautiful, vigorous, void of sentimentality and retains 
its fire and power even in the most “maddening” passages. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Malkin has charmed his audience, which 
rewarded him freely with a tempest of applause.—Vecheznoie 
Vremya, October 25, 1913. 





MEXICO. 

Mr. Malkin has fully grown up to the world wide fame which 
long preceded his coming here. He is one of the greatest virtuosos, 
and makes the impression of a sincere, individual and accomplished 
artist. 

His faultless intonation and the quality of his tone have the 
magical effect of holding the attention of the audience and awaken- 
ing their enthusiasm. His style is elegant, yet does not affect his 
temperament and inner fire. 

Technical difficulties he overcomes with ease and the performance 
is brilliant. 

Mr. Malkin was obliged to respond with many encores and the 
concert proved to be an unbroken triumph.—Mexican Daily. 

(Advertisement.) 


Margolis Pupils: Recital. 

A very large and enthusiastic audience attended Samuel 
Margolis’ first students’ recital on Thursday evening, May 
27, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, on which 
occasion seven of his advanced pupils appeared. Mr. Mar- 
golis disclosed ability to develop artistic results in his 
pupils, which was evident in the excellent work of all the 
participants. The program: Duet, “L’Angelus,” Cha- 
minade, Helen Finkelstone and Gustave Freeman; aria, 
“Prologue” from “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, Max Schonberg ; 
aria, “Recondita Armonia” from “Tosca,” Puccini, Bernard 
Opatowsky; aria, “Suicidio” from “La Gioconda,” Pon- 
chielli, aria, “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” Puccini, Fran- 
cesca Marni; aria, “Ella Giammai M’Amo,” from “Don 
Carlos,” Verdi, Bernard Friedman; songs, “Ich Grolle 
Nicht.” “Ich Kann es Nicht Fassen,” Schumann, Helen 
Finkelstone; Indian love lyrics: “Less Than the Dust,” 
“Kashmiri Song,” Amy Woodforde Finden, Townshend 
Ahern; songs, “Der Leierman,” “Ihr Bild,” Schubert, 
“Torna a Sorrento,” de Curtis, Gustave Freeman; aria, 
“Voi lo Sapete” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni, 
“Butterfly’s Death Scene,” Puccini, Francesca Marni; 
songs, “Der Asra,” Rubinstein, “Die Beiden Grenadiere,” 
Schumann, Bernard Friedman; aria, “Vieni Leonora” 
from “La Favorita,” Donizetti, Max Schonberg; song, 
“Good-Bye,” Tosti, Helen Finkelstone; song, “Bedouin 
Love Song,” Pinsuti, Townshend Ahern; duet, “Cruci- 
fix,” Faure, Francesca Marni and Bernard Friedman. 

Mr. Margolis accompanied with musicianly precision. 


Jose Mardones’ Plans. 


jose Mardones, basso of the Boston Opera Company, is 
to make an extensive concert tour throughout the United 
States next season, under the management of the Booking 
and Promoting Corporation of Aeolian Hall. 

He was distinguished especially at the Boston Opera 
House for his acting and singing of “Mephistopheles,” in 
the opera of the same name, and in “Faust.” In “Carmen” 
he sang Escamillo with equal success. 

His program will consist for the most part of songs in 
English, Spanish folksongs and operatic selections. 


James E. DeVoe to Do Special Booking. 


James E. DeVoe, the Detroit impresario, was so pleased 
with Frances Ingram’s singing at one of the concerts given 
under his management in Detroit that he arranged at once 
with C. A. Shaw to undertake her bookings in the East 
and Canada. Mr. DeVoe should make a success in his 
new venture as he has always been fortunate in all of his 
undertakings. 
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LOS ANGELES CLUBS TO SING IN 
BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY. 


Much Interest Centered in This Production—-Friday Morning 
Club’s Unique Program—Reception in Honor of 
Evelyn Fletcher Copp—Music at the State 
Normal School— Other Current Events. 


1110 W. Weiegpen Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1915. 





Much interest centers about the production of Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony, which Conductor Adolf Tand- 
ler will present next week with the full choral part sung 
by a chorus composed of the Woman’s Lyric and Ellis 
clubs. A rare privilege was afforded a few music lovers 
at the resident studio of Mme. Mathilde Rudorf, on Fri- 
day afternoon, May 7, when she interpreted for them Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, introducing Franz Liszt’s tran- 
scription for piano solo. She was assisted by Horatio 
Cogswell, of the University of Southern California College 
of Music, who sang some of the vocal selections, also 
“Adelaide” and other Beethoven songs. 

Mme. Rudorf is a sincere exponent of Beethoven and 
has spent years upon the study of his works, by reason of 
which she brings to it a loving interpretation and under- 
standing which creates an atmosphere rarely found in 
these utilitarian days. She is a genuine idealist and on 
this occasion took her audience with her into the realms 
of her dreams. 


Harp Recitat AT Epect Crus. 


The Ebell Club gave its annual guest program on Friday 
evening, April 23, at the club house and it was a unique 
and entertaining program given by Lucia Forest Eastman, 
harpist, of New York; Celeste Nellis-Ryus, pianist; Helen 
Louise Kimball, reader. Mrs. Eastman has been spending 
the winter with her mother, Mrs. Forest, one of the promi- 
nent club women of Los Angeles. Mrs. Eastman is rarely 
gifted, and succeeds in bringing out the latent beauties of 
the instrument. This was especially evident with the sec- 
ond movement of a concerto by Labe, the finale of which 
resembles nothing so much as the music we have always 
attributed to fairies, so delicate and ethereal was it. Mrs. 
Eastman was fortunate in having an artist like Mrs. Ryus 
to assist her in her intétpretations, Mrs. Ryus’ interpreta- 
tion of the orchestral score being most satisfying. 

For the closing group, Mrs. Eastman played the “Le- 
gende,” by Godefroid; “Arabesque,” of Debussy, which 
was especially beautiful, and “Fantasia,” by Thomas, and 
received sincere appreciation. and applause from the large 
audience. Miss Kimball is a great favorite in the club as 
a reader and in response to an insistent demand for an 
encore gave her own inimitable little poem on Southern 
California which never fails to arouse great enthusiasm. 

At the close of the program many lingered to visit and 
to congratulate the artists. Mrs. Forest Eastman has 
been much entertained during her visit here, and has ap- 
peared on several occasions, among others, the festival 
program of the Friday Morning Club, given April 30. 


A FEesTIVAL oF FESTIVALS. 


This is the title given the comprehensive and varied pro- 
gram at the Friday Morning Club, April 30. It was a 
combination of music, art and drain presented by the 
committees of these departments of the club. It was most 
comprehensive as can be judged by the following head- 
ings of the program, space not permitting a detailed 
report: 


PROLOGUE. 
Part 1. Festival Day of the Garden. 
Part 2. Festival in Honor of Dionysus. 
Part 3. Cherry Blossom Festival of Japan. 
Part 4. Procession in Honor of Cimabue’s Madonna. 
Part 5. Fete Champetre at Versailles. 


Part 6. Blossom Festival of California. 


Each part was subdivided into musical numbers, dances 
and processions. Songs were given by Mrs. Permelia 
Gale, of Chicago; Mrs. L. J. Selby and Mrs. Grace Mabee. 
Mrs, Ross presided at the piano and Lucia Forest East- 
man gave two harp numbers. Altogether it was a brilliant 
and entertaining morning. 


RECEPTION IN Honor oF Mrs. FLetcHer-Copp. 


Mabel Ruth Cooper and Ruth Frackelton gave a recep- 
tion on Saturday afternoon, May 15, in honor of Evelyn 
Fletcher-Copp, of Boston. Miss Cooper’s rooms were 
crowded all afternoon with the leading musicians of Los 
Angeles and Pasadena, and a large number of selections 
were given by local musicians. The numbers were all 
compositions by local composers. 


Among the Eastern guests now visiting here were Mr. 


and Mrs. H. B. Turpin and Cecil Fanning. The latter 
artist read some of his poems and Mrs. Copp gave a short 
talk. It was a most enjoyable afternoon, 
LApPARRA LEAVES FOR THE East. 
It is a sincere regret to the many friends of M. and 
Mme, Laparra to see them leave Los Angeles. During 


their eighteen months’ residence here, they have endeared 
themselves to a large circle who appreciate the genius of 
this French composer, as well as the geniality of both 
himself and wife. They left May 14 rather unexpectedly 
for New York and the East where they will spend the 
summer. They carry with them the best wishes of every 
one who had the pleasure of knowing them 

The last program in which M. Laparra was heard was a 
private one given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Babcock, South Pasadena, Monday, May 3, when about 
fifty privileged persons listened to a fascinating pregram 
played and explained by M. Laparra. Beside the latter’s 
piano numbers which comprised selections from Bach, 
Beethoven and his own composition, Mr. Babcock and 
Mme. Laparra each sang a group of M. Laparra’s songs. 


A PASADENA RECITAL. 


A piano recital was given by Lois Townsley at the 
Neighborhood Clubhouse, Pasadena, May 10, assisted by 
Elizabeth Hammond, cellist. I regretted exceedingly hav- 
ing to miss this program as I consider Miss Townsley an 
exceptionally gifted young girl, whose playing is always a 
pleasure. 

Music at THE State NorMAL ScHoo 


I spent a very busy and interesting day recently with 
Frances Wright, supervisor of music at the State Normal 
School. Miss Wright assumed direction of this depart- 
ment last September, coming here from Des Moines, Iowa, 
where she was for ten years director of music in the public 
schools and made a phenomenal record. She is a graduate 
of the Lincoln Normal University and a post graduate of 
Grinnell College and has taught in Evanston University 
and in the summer school of Music Supervisors in Chi- 
cago and Boston. Miss Wright’s work in Des Moines at- 
tracted wide attention among musicians at large as well as 
those interested in public school music. She has brought 
to the department here an executive ability and a genius 
for organization that have made a decided impression and 
increased the efliciency of the department greatly in this 
one year’s work, She has strengthened the Girls’ Glee 
Club, already established, and formed a Men’s Glee Club, 
an orchestra and string quartet, all of which have at dif- 
ferent times during the year given excellent programs in 
the assembly. I attended the class in methods and the 
class in musical appreciation; heard the rehearsals of the 
Girls’ Glee Club (numbering six hundred voices) and was 
impressed with the response to Miss Wright's enthusiasm. 
Everyone of the large number of music students seemed 
devoted to the work and to Miss Wright. I also heard the 
rehearsal for the operetta to be given next month by the 
department. Both libretto and music are the work of one 
of the students of the normal, Vincent Lloyd Jones. The 
title is “Miss Melodicus,” a satire on modern methods of 
teaching music, which is exceedingly clever and shows a 
real gift in this line. 

The new buildings of the Normal are built around a 
large court and the entire lower floor of one of the seven 
buildings is devoted to the music department and is 
equipped with pianos and all necessary paraphernalia, Miss 
Wright hopes great things for next year, and is ambitious 
to create a department that shall be a powerful factor in 
her line of education. 

Mrs. Bevitr To Hotp CLAsses FoR SUMMER. 

Gay Rector Bevitt, of San Diego, writes that she has 
decided to hold two musical classes in the Dunning system 
this summer in San Diego. One will begin June 8, the 
other on July 19. Many have signified their intention of 
availing themselves of this opportunity. 

JANE CATHERWOOD. 


Annie Louise David’s Newark Record. 





Annie Louise David, the harpist, appeared in Newark, 
N. J., on Friday evening, May 14, for the twenty-eighth 
time. The musical critic of the Newark Evening News, 
commenting on these appearances in the issue of May 15, 
said: “A familiar but always welcome figure in our con- 
cert rooms, because of her artistic ability and womanly 
worth, Mrs. David was cordially greeted by numerous old 
friends and by others to whom she was a stranger, but who 
anticipated pleasure from her performances. Her listed 
numbers were an arrangement of the introduction’ to the 
third act in Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor,” Lukine’s 
“Russian Prelude,” Tedeschi’s “Spanish Caprice,” Zabel’s 
“Marguerite at the Spinning Wheel,” Hasselman’s “Dawn” 
and “Les Follets.” To these were added a couple of encore 
pieces, one of which, “The Music Box,” had been request- 
ed, as it so often is when she entertains. Her playing was 
marked by the free and firm technic, the graceful modula- 
tions and the musicianly phrasing that have helped to rec- 
ommend her to audiences. Before becoming a harpist, 
Mrs. David was a pianist, so skilled as to be deemed worthy 
of appearing with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
soundness of her musical equipment is apparent always in 
her performances of the harp.” 
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Some recent comments on concert appearances : 


The Louisville Herald of April 27th says— 

In listening to Miss Sharlow sing there is the sense 
of a high order of intelligence back of her abundant tal- 
ent, and the assurance of an ever satisfying performance 
Her voice is one of exceptional purity and power and 
sweetness, her notes are full and rounded, and she pos 
sesses a remarkable restraint even in the most dramatic 
passages. 


The Louisville Times of April 27th says 

Her voice gave evidence of the work she has done, in 
the ease with which tonal effects were managed and in 
the smoothness of the legato passages. 
The Louisville Post of April 27th says 

Miss Sharlow’s voice has always impressed, won and 


held its audience because of its rare quality. The tone 
is warm, rich in texture, shot through with light and 
shade. The very quality alone seemed inspiring to the 
audience. 


The Lexington Herald of April 28th says 

It has been said the genuine musical person sings or 
plays because he or she cannot refrain from it. Music is 
life itself to such a person. If this be the standard by 
which we judge the musician, then surely Myrna Sharlow 
belongs in the top rank. Ragely has a singer been heard 
here who seems to enjoy her work as thoroughly as she 
does, 


The Nashville American of May 4th says 

Not in recent years has any singer so completely sung 
themselves into the hearts of the Nashville oublic as did 
Myrna Sharlow yesterday afternoon at the Centennial 
Club. She was received enthusiastically by her audi 
ence. That her critics have called her a suecessor te 
Melba was not surprising to her hearers 


The Nashville Banner of May 4th says 

In her program yesterday, which showed her remark 
able versatility, her rendition of the aria, ““Depuis le jour 
Louise” (Charpentier) was especially noteworthy. Her 
voice possesses wonderful sweetness and purity of tone, 
together with wide range and sustaining power. At the 
close of the program, by request, she sang an aria from 
“La Boheme,” which served as a brilliant climax to the 
beautiful recital. 








ADDRESS FOR THE SUMMER - HARRISON, ME. 
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teen years recollection of the writer. Well does he recall 


aS eck NTN on once rose and said, in this church, 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, | eee ie besa pte 
: FOURTEENTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. From the opening organ number, “Jeanne d'Are 


March,” by Dubois, played by Philip Berolzheimer with 

certainty and good rhythm, to the closing presentation of 

Large Audience Witnesses Interesting Recital and Conferring of Diplomas. diplomas, every number received strong applause from the 
large audience. Indeed, it would have been hard to restrain 

UL this, such was the mental attitude of those present. The 

five women and four men who played all showed such thor- 

riter recalls that he overheard a Dr. Gerrit Smith. He announced also that four free ough preparation, such mastery of the art of organ-playing, 

scholarships had been donated the Guilmant Organ School, — such good taste in the use of the many stops, such su- 
perior pedal-facility, that the observing professional could 
but wonder. Dr. Duffield called attention to the organ 
composers represented on the program, namely Dubois, EI- 
gar, Guilmant, Maquaire, Bach, Vierne, Widor, saying it 
covered every field, from the classic to the romantic and 
modern school. These works were interpreted with proper 
regard to their spirit, not alone with correctness and rev- 


of a subway guard, upon approach- 
‘Do you know where Dr. Carl's é Srane 
that the guard replied correctly, 
rmer "bus driver on Fifth 
crowds who went to that 
organ recitals.” This year 
sroup of well dressed peopl 


yurteenth street, and all went to 
erence, and the consequence was that the hearer was im- 


pressed with the genuineness of all the playing. Whether 
reposeful adagio, or rushing allegro, the spirit of the 
music always was heard. “Thoroughness” is evidently the 
watchword of the Guilmant Organ School, which means 
that under Dr. Carl there is no slipshod work allowed. 





ministers of the gospel may 
hurch,” alluding to the eminent di 
particular flock 
resting procession entered the 
e audience already completely 
body sitting below. This } 
American Organists’ Guild, Variety was given the program by the performance of 
connection with the distinguishing , violin pieces, by the distinguished Alexander Bloch, who 
arious wearers, numbered thirty- played an Elman transcription, Handel’s menuet, and 
iduates of the class of 1915, or Wieniawski’s polonaise in D. This was fine playing, and 
sof the present year, the fac- was received with enthusiasm by the audience, which, 





ind Dr. William C. Carl came knowing good music and superior playing, quickly recog- 
he organists proceeding to nized it in the number assigned to Mr. Bloch. There fol- 
gan-bench, and Dr. Duf- lowed, after the excellent playing of Philip Berolzheimer, 

he reverend minister delivered numbers performed by Edith Margaret Yates, Martha 
ker, Dr. Carl, saying in part Elsa Papenbaum, Katherine Amelia Koster, G. Howard 
Scott, George W. Bottoms, Mary Adelyn Vroom, Antoin- 
ette Varick Doughty and Frederick Lewis Anthony, all 
“superbly played,” 
1¢ kind established in America. Guil- “beautiful taste,” “big technic” and similar expressions 
distinguished by hard work, and we “ heard on all sides. Dr. Carl then presented the class to 
Dr. Carl ‘The American Guilmant,’ for ‘ Dr. Duffield, at the front of the church, whence the organ- 
listinguishing characteristics.” He an- DR. WILLIAM C. CARL AT THE ORGAN. ists marched after the regular program was finished, and 
rrit Smith library of organ music had for which Mr. Berolzheimer repeated the “Jeanne d’Arc” 
hool, was in use, and greatly appre- and that a competition, open to all, for this free instruc- march. Appropriate remarks by the pastor, with presen- 

r thought “Bless his memory” upon tion would be held the end of September. General ap- tation of diplomas, followed, accompanied by applause by 


incidence that we tonight celebrate 


ual commencement of the Guilmant Or- 
“Old First” church, for this school is the of which come under the category of 





d organist’s name, for no man more _ plause greeted these announcements, the first applause ever _ the audience. 
ve of all his musical brethren than heard in these sacred precincts, by the way, within nine- Appended is the list, containing seventy-four names of 





Bail suse 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS OF 1915. 
PT TO RIGHT: CLEMENT R, GALE, HEAD OF THEORY DEPARTMENT; DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, DIRECTOR: WARREN R. HEDDEN, PROFESSOR IN THEORY 
SECOND FROM EXTREME RIGHT, STANDING: PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER, WHO PLAYED THE PROCESSIONAL MARCH FOR THE GRADUATES, 
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the alumni association of the Guilmant Organ School, of 
which Theo. Dubois is now honorary president, following 
Guilmant: 

Jessie Craig Adam, Katherine Estelle Anderson, Fred- 
erick Lewis Anthony, Arthur H. Arneke, Isabel Rose Ar- 
nold, *Prue Robinson Baird, Vernon Clair Bennett, Bula 
Caswell Blauvelt, Evelyn Gilchrist Blauvelt, T, Scott Buhr- 
man, Wesley Ray Burroughs, Caroline Tucker-Cadwall- 
ader, Helen Elizabeth Chovey, Rowland William Claffey, 
Ella Rogerson-Cobb, W. Ralph Cox, Roy J. Cregar, Grace 
Leeds Darnell, Alice Gordon Don, Antoinette Varick 
Doughty, Grace Mildred Edwards, Roy Kinney Falconer, 
Kate Elizabeth Fox, Mary Hendrix Gillies, Gertrude H. 
Hale, Thomas Anthony Haney, Henrietta Stanley Helm- 
rich, Harry Oliver Hirt, Roy Leslie Holmes, Merrill Mar- 
quand Hutchinson, Agnes M. Jaques, Benjamin Martineau 
Johnson, Edith Brown-Jones, Harry John Karl, Bessie 
Brown-Knapp, Bernice Manning-Koneczny, Katherine 
Amelia Koster, Edward Louis Lake, Mary Adelaide Lis- 
com, Grace May Lissenden, Fannie Lois McCormick, Ger- 
trude Elizabeth McKellar, J. Watson MacDowell, Lester B. 
Major, Helen Louise Maynard, Frederic Arthur Mets, Har- 
old Vincent Milligan, Cora Conn-Morehead, Eugene C. 
Morris, Willard Irving Nevins, Louise Dade Odell, Martha 
Elsa Papenbaum, Ralph A. Peters, Elizabeth Bosworth- 
Read, Troll Rees, Martha Koch-Reimer, Henry Seymour 
Schweitzer, Mary J. Searby, Edward Boyd Smack, John 
Standerwick, Joseph Butler Tallmadge, Maud A. Thomp- 
son, Elmer Arthur Tidmarsh, Edna Chase Tilley, Clarence 
Albert Tufts, Hattie Ellen Ullmann, George M. Vail, Jr., 
Cornelius Irving Valentine, Mary Adelyn Vroom, Teresa 
Weber, Olive McCready-White, Hubertine Elfrieda 
Wiike, Florence N. Wilken, Charlotte Louise Zundel. 

Interesting it is to note the prominence of many of these 
graduates, such names as the following being well known 
in the organists’ world: T. Scott Buhrmann, Wesley Ray 
Burroughs, Kate Elizabeth Fox, Harry Oliver Hirt, Mary 
Adelaide Liscom, Louise Dade Odell, Henry Seymour 
Schweitzer, C. I. Valentine, Hubertine Wilke. 

The honorary advisory board and faculty of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, 44 West Twelfth street, New York, 
consists of: Thédore Dubois, honorary president (for- 
merly director of the Paris Conservatoire) ; honorary ad- 
visory board: Eugene Gigout, organist of St. Augustin, 
Paris (professor of the organ at the Paris Conservatoire) ; 
Sir Frederick Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey; 
Joseph Bonnet, organist of St. Eustache, Paris; Charles 
Tournemire, organist of Ste. Clotilde, Paris; Georges 
Jacob, organist of St. Louis d’Antin, Paris; Dr. Charles 
W. Pearce, director of Trinity College, London; T. Yorke 
Trotter, Mus. Doc., director of the London Organ School; 
F. de la Tombelle, the French organist-composer; John 
E. West, English organist-composer. 

Faculty: Organ Department, William C. Carl, Mus. 
Doc.; Theory Department, Clement R. Gale, Mtis. Bac. 
Oxon.; Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac, F. A. G. O.; 
hymnology, Howard Duffield, D. D.; musical form, 
Thomas Whitney Surette; organ construction, Lewis C. 
Odell, A. B.; organ tuning, Charles Schlette; board of 
examiners, Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, Charles Whit- 
ney Coombs. 


The fall term begins October 5, 1915. 





Van Yorx Studio Notes. 





Flora. B. Lyon, soprano, and Albert Fischer, basso, 
pupils of Theodore van Yorx, whose New York studios 
are at 21 West Thirty-eighth street, were heard in recital 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium, Wednesday afternoon, 
May 26. Miss Lydén, who is the soprano soloist of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, Ninety-sixth street and Cen- 
tral Park West, and also of the Euterpe Concert Quartet, 
began her studies with Mr. van Yorx last fall and dur- 
ing the time that she has been under his guidance her voice 
has grown in beauty. She sang: “Our Life is Vain,” 
Rogers; “In My Native Village,” Hildach; “Retreat,” 
La Forge; “Sombrero,” Chaminade; “Daybreak,” Daniels ; 
romanza from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni; aria from 
cycle “Trend of Time,” Kemp; “In a Boat,” Grieg; “Her 
Rose,” Coombs; “Blatkbird Song,” Scott; “What’s in the 
Air,” Eden, 

Since his graduation from New York University, two 
years ago, Mr. Fischer has been under Mr. van York’s 
tuition, His numbers were: “Within These Sacred Dwell- 
ings,” from “The Magic Flute,” Mozart; “The Mighty 
Deep,” Jude; “My God, My Father, While I Stay,” Mars- 
ton; “Ah! ’Tis a Dream,” Hawley; “Invictus,” Huhn. 

Genevieve Maroney, at the piano, played sympathetic ac- 
companiments for both artists, 

Another Van Yorx pupil is Blanch Heyward, soprano, 
who has been engaged for the prima donna roles with the 
Avitabile-Martelli English Opera Company, which will give 
performances at the Palisade Park Theatre during the 
summer. 


* Deceased. 


LINCOLN MAY FESTIVAL 
ATTRACTS CAPACITY AUDIENCES. 


Nebraska’s Capital the Scene of Some Enjoyable Concerts— 
Chorus, Orchestra and Soloists Give Excellent Account 
of Themselves—Festival Given Under the Auspices of 
Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond of the State University. 





Lincoln, Neb., May 21, 1915. 

The Lincoln May Festival opened with the convocation 
in the Temple Theatre, Tuesday morning, when Hortense 
Gundersheimer-Singer played with brilliant effect the Men- 
delssohn concerto in G minor. Mrs. Singer’s efficiency 
places her in the front rank when technic, temperament 
and general musicianship are considered. Rabbi Singer 
supplied orchestral parts on a second piano with telling 
effect. 


The splendid work by Mrs, Raymond’s well drilled 
chorus in “Cavalleria Rusticana” was very much in evi- 
dence in the first evening concert. The soloists were Louise 
Le Baron and Walter Wheatley, who again showed their 
voices to advantage. Lincoln is indeed proud of such 
talent. 

The concerts given by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Walter Damrosch were thor- 
oughly enjoyed. It is not surprising that Mr. Damrosch, 
in an interview after the evening’s success, remarked .on 
the splendid audiences and the musical intelligence dis- 
played by them. The matinee numbers were the “Mignon” 
overture, Beethoven’s seventh symphony. The soloists 
were John Campbell, tenor, and Merle Tillotson Alcock, 
contralto, who were well received, 


In the evening the enthusiasm reached the highest pos- 
sible pitch and the sympathetic understanding between au- 
dience and orchestra was a distinct feature. The vocalists 
were most cordially greeted and shared with the orchestra 
the honors of the evening. Millo Picco, the baritone, won 
the hearts of all from the start; Grace Kerns, soprano, was 
clearly a great favorite. 


The program at the night concert was as follows: 


CGE I kg Reba can dd bd coded eae cneks saccaxeubume Weber 

ES Mtns ids ccius cockdebbabetadanst asad Tschaikowsky 

Pree DE: TI 6 6d os Ors i ceed Cagnesd recess Leoncavallo 
Millo Picco. 

Prelude to L’apres midi d’un Faune..............ceeeeees Debussy 
Bae PR anc 5 cas apn daeeena ec edessensoctbiadeewahen Mozart 
Grace Kerns. 

Driaiey Seth? abet: Ged GaGa e oc decicccwccctividcctesves Grainger 
Molly on the Shore, 

Irish song. 


Shepherd’s Hey. 
ExizaseTtH Eastwoop Luce, 





Zoe Fulton’s Newark Tributes. 





Zoe Fulton, contralto, recently gave a concert at New- 
ark, Ohio, assisted by Carl Bernthaler, pianist, and Flor- 
ence King, organist. Miss Fulton sang the following 
numbers: “Floods of Spring” (Rachmaninoff), “Song of 
the Shirt” (Homer), “Schwanenlied” (Hartmann), “Ein 
Traum” (Grieg), “Der Lenz” (Hildach), “Leave Not This 
Sea-encircled Isle” (Cadman), “Bonnie Sweet Bessie” 
(Gilbert), “His Lullaby” (Carrie Jacobs Bond), “Good- 
bye” (Tosti), and three songs by Tschaikowsky, Mas- 
cagni and Handel, with organ accompaniment. 

Newark press opinions of this concert follow: 


“Miss. Fulton’s fine contralto voice has been heard sev- 
eral times. ... The dignified, well selected program with 
its various selections was of uniform excellence. Miss 
Fulton was in magnificent voice and her gracious presence 
and lovely repose won scores of admirers... . 

“The famous aria from Tschaikowsky’s ‘Joan of Arc’ 
gave both singer and organist an opportunity for mag- 
nificent work, and the Mascagni intermezzo, ever popular, 
and the stately ‘Laschia ch’io Pianga’ from Handel’s 
‘Rinaldo,’ lent themselves wonderfully to the resonant con- 
tralto of the singer and the smooth legato of the 
ee 

“The audience, composed of. the most critcal of New- 
ark’s musicians, evinced its genuine pleasure and apprecia- 
tion of the artistic work done by Miss Fulton in prolonged 
and enthusiastic applause.’—Newark (Ohio) Tribune, 





“The magnificent resonant contralto has broadened and 
strengthened since she was last heard here, while in deli- 
cacy of touch and interpretation she has made a distinct 
advance. 


“The well balanced program lent itself to the demands 
of voice and accompaniment most admirably. ... The 
lovely aria from Tschaikowsky’s ‘Joan of Arc’ was given 
magnificently while Miss Fulton’s gracious beauty and 
serene repose added to the stately loveliness of Handel’s 
aria from ‘Rinaldo,’ 

“... The critical and musical audience evined its ap- 


proval by prolonged applause which amounted to an ova- 
tion.”—Newark (Ohio) Advocate. 
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Devoted to the interests of the Piano Trade. 


At present Death is the greatest composer. 


—-——-3-— —- 


There never was a good pianist who did not con- 
sider himself a perfect ensemble player. 


Sieg etag tel 


The first prize of $125 in the Cobbett Competi- 
tion, 1915 (London), for a string quartet has been 
awarded to Albert Sammons. 

—— ——@O- = 

Among the Metropolitan Opera singers now in 
this country and likely to be called to war at any 
moment is Giovanni Martinelli, who belongs to the 
Italian army. 

soceretisil ig aecntaene 

Leonard Liebling, editor of the Mustcat Courier, 
will leave New York on June 15 for a visit to the 
Pacific Coast, embracing San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, San Diego and other points. 

ae Vee 

A country where a small Pennsylvania city is able 
to hold a Bach festival annually and give first class 
performances of the master’s big works is not so 
uncivilized in a musical way, after all. 

Sam NEB Sn 

The song of America is getting dangerously near 
to the key in which the European concert is chant- 
ing its ugly death music. Let us hope that Presi- 
dent Wilson will be able to keep us out of the hor- 


rible chorus. 
ee ee 


A cable received by Margarete Matzenauer in- 
forms the singer that her tenor husband, Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana, now in Italy, will not be required 
to join the army of that country, but is to be per- 
mitted to sail for America shortly. 

es te eee 

The management of the Richard Wagner stipend 
at Bayreuth has subscribed to the German war loan 
to the extent of 52,000 marks. The sum of 27,000 
marks has been given from this stipend for the pur- 
pose of aiding opera singers who are without en- 
gagement during the war. There are necessarily 
many such in Germany at present, particularly in 
the smaller provincial towns. 

celine amis 

In the account of the funeral of Charles Frohman, 
which was held at Temple Emanu-el, Fifth avenue 
and Forty-third street, New York, on Tuesday 
morning, May 25, many of the New York papers 
stated that Josephine Jacoby was the soloist. This 
is an error, as the soloist was Mary Jordan, con- 
tralto of the former Century Opera Company, who 
sang “Oh, Rest in the Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah.” 

apmeeieilfaiinces 

A society has been formed in Europe for the pur- 
pose of introducing compositions by American com- 
posers. Adolphe Henn, of Geneva, Switzerland, is 
the director. Mr. Henn, knowing of the work which 
the Musicar Courter has done for many years in 
behalf of our native composers, has applied to this 
journal to bring the attention of American com- 
posers to his new organization. Mr. Henn solicits 
correspondence on the subject. 


scatmeiajaeanse 


Walter David, president of Foster and David, the 
New York managers, has announced the preliminary 
list of singers and instrumentalists who will be under 
the exclusive management of this firm next season. 
They are Leopold Godowsky, the pianist; Lucy 
Gates, coloratura soprano; Lois Ewell, dramatic 
soprano: Mary Jordan, contralto ; Thomas Chalmers, 
baritone; Henri Scott, basso; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor; Frederic Martin, basso; Annie Louise David, 
harpist; Elizabeth Tudor, Florence Otis, Evlyn 
Egerter and Dorothy Ball, sopranos; Florence Lar- 
rabee, pianist; Alexander Bloch, violinist ; Florence 


Hardeman, violinist, and Victor Wittgenstein, 


pianist. 
<caineeilpcireeminn 


Moving pictures usually displace grand opera at 
the houses abandoned by the latter, but last week 
the process was reversed when the film folk left the 
London Opera House (built by Oscar Hammer- 
stein), and a summer season of grand opera was in- 
augurated there, opening with Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique Dame.” 

eiatTe se ver aeer 

Alexander Petschnikoff, violinist, who now is a 
naturalized Bavarian subject, has been enrolled as 
a territorial (Landsturmmann) in the Bavarian in- 
fantry. With Ysaye a refugee in England, Carl 
Flesch marooned in the Dual Monarchy, Fritz 
Kreisler on sick leave, and Thibaud and Petschni- 
koff doing active military duty the world’s famous 
violinists are playing lively roles in the war. 

Scammer 


From Bologna, Italy, comes the news that Busoni 
will resign from his post as director of the municipal 
conservatory of that city at the end_of the present 
season. Busoni had been spending only two months 
a year in Bologna, and his interest was centered 
more in conducting the concerts of the new orches- 
tra that had been organized than in the pedagogic 
work connected with the conservatory. It is re- 
ported that Busoni will be succeeded by Mascagni. 

ee rs 


In spite of war’s terrors, England seems to have 
an ear for piano playing when it is of fine quality. 
Reports received from the belligerent Isle say that 
Mark Hambourg appeared in twelve well patronized 
recitals there on tour during the month of May and 
will give his annual London recital at Queen’s Hall 
on June 5. Everywhere the Russian pianist was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. He will sail shortly for 
New York and intends to begin his summer piano 
class at Camp Quisisana, Maine, at .ne date orig- 
inally announced. 

— 

The Bremen Stadttheater was the scene of a re- 
markable occurrence one evening not long ago. No 
less than four brothers by the name of Schuetzen- 
dorf sang simultaneously in a performance of 
“Meistersinger,” Guido appearing as Hans Sachs, 
Alfons as Pogner, Leo as Beckmesser, and the 
fourth brother as Kothner. Guido Schuetzendorf 
has been the leading baritone of the Bremen Opera 
for some years, and this was his last appearance on 
that stage. The other three brothers are at present 
members of the Operas of Prague, Darmstadt, and 
Munich respectively. 

y= 

Philadelphia reports a significant and extraordi- 
nary piece of musical news which should interest 
the whole country, but especially those localities 
where the symphony orchestras exercise their sphere 
of influence. At the annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association Andrew Wheeler, the 
secretary, announced that for the first time in its 
history the organization had not only no deficit for 
the season, but actually a surplus of $2,874. The 
receipts for the season were $152,260, an increase 
of more than $7,000 over last season. All the old 
officers were reelected as follows: President, Alex- 
ander van Rensselaer ; vice-president, E. T. Stotes- 
bury; secretary, Andrew Wheeler, and treasurer, 
Arthur E. Newbold. The members of the board of 
directors were elected as follows: Mrs. W. W. 
Arnett, Edward W. Bok, Charles A. Braun, John F. 
Braun, James Crosby Brown, Richard Y. Cook, 
Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Mrs. A. J. 
Dallas Dixon, George W. Elkins, Theodore N. Fly, 
Samuel S. Fels, Mary K. Gibson, Henry McKean 
Ingersoll, John H. Ingha:i1, C. Hartman Kuhn, 
Thomas McKean, Arthur E. Newbold, G. Heide 
Norris, E. T. Stotesbury, Alexander van Rensse- 
laer, Mrs. L. Howard Weatherly, Andrew Wheeler, 
Frances A. Wister, Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall. 
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BETHLEHEM’S BACH FESTIVAL. 


Where the Music of the Grand Old Master Is Performed and Worshipped Midst the Glories of Nature—The 


Concerts and Soloists—Dr. Wolle’s Labor of Love. 


‘Brahms justifiably could say “I told you so,” if 
ever he set foot in Bethlehem, Pa., where it is pos- 
sible to “walk in the forest and study Bach,” as the 
Hamburg master advised. The present reputation 
of Bethlehem throughout 
the world is for projectiles 
and death dealing missiles 
that are as far removed 
from the gentle nature of 
the profound Sebastian 
Bach as were the flaring 
lights of the circus from 
the stars that shed their wan 
rays on the ivy mantled 
church across the campus. 

But Bach’s works have 
survived the turmoil of a 





JOHANN SEBASTIAN : 
BACH. dozen hideous wars. The 


uprisings and_ rebellions 
in India, the American wars of independence, the 
French Revolution, Napoleon’s victories and de- 
feats, Mexico’s war with the United States, the war 
of France and England against Russia, Germany’s 
wars with Austria and France, the American civil 
war, the Spanish-American war, the Boer war, the 
Russo-Japanese war, and many other bloody 
struggles, have come and gone since Bach’s unsen- 
sational works were written in the seclusion of 
sleepy old Leipsic nearly two centuries ago. And 
when all the shells and shrapnel of the present con- 
flict shall have spent their fury, the still, small voice 
of Bach will be heard in the silence of the concert 
room and the vast cathedral, and the music lover 
will say, as Samuel said of old, that the voice of 
God was not in tempest. 

Neither Bach nor the forest is much in evidence 
in Bethlehem. High on the horizon lie the blue 
hills of Pennsylvania crowned with trees, and far 
from the smoky furnaces and factories stands the 
Packer Memorial Church, where Bach is wor- 
shipped. A certain amount of wholesome exertion 
is required to reach the forest or the shrine of Bach. 
There are many enthusiasts for the Leipsic cantor 
who take the trouble and expense of a long railway 
journey to Bethlehem to study Bach, but the soli- 
tudes of the woody hillsides were but little disturbed 
by the visitors to the festival. 

Bethlehem is one of the comparatively few towns 
in America which is old enough to have historic 
buildings and other relics of the past. It has no lit- 


tle share of that Old World atmosphere which is name of Bach in letters a foot long. 
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ma Thurs% and Dr. William C. Carl. (2) Mary Hissem de Moss coming from rehearsal. 
program. (4) Henri Scott enjoying a stroll. 


PROMINENT ARTISTS AT THE BACH FESTIVAL CAUGHT B 


(3) Florence Mulford Hunt and W. H. Humiston, annotater of tl 
(s) Dr. William C. Carl expounds Bach’s humor to Marie Zimmerman. 


the charm of the ancient villages of Europe. In 
this respect it is a worthy rival of Quebec and New 
Orleans. James Fergusson in his “History of 
Architecture” condemns most of the American cities 
for their “prosaic ugliness,” due to the practice of 
dividing the whole into equal squares,” easily staked 
out, and the contents of which are easily computed. 
Whether the ground is flat or undulating, whether 
the river or shore on which it is situated is straight 
or curved, whatever the accident of the situation or 





DR. J. FRED WOLLE. 


the convenience of traffic, this simple plan enables 
any man to lay out a city in a morning.” 
If James Fergusson could take a trip to Beth- 


*lehem he would find a city that has not been laid 


out in a day. He would see winding streets, blind 
alleys, streets that lead to the unexpected, and many 
a quaint old monument of the past, and antique 
buildings, as well as miles of busy factories and 
teeming streets. When he alighted from the train 
he would observe an office on the station platform 
for the supply of information about the Bach festi- 
val. When he strolled through the curved and irreg- 
ular streets he would meet trolley cars bearing the 
If he went 


to examine the arches, moldings and ornaments of 
the finest Gothic structure in the town he would 
again discover the name of Bach on all sides of him. 
He would leave the town of Bethlehem with a sum 
total of agreeable impres- 
sions made by the distant 
mountains, the fresh air, 
the sylvan loveliness of the 
hillsides and the university 
campus, the quaint old 
buildings and the substan- 
tial new ones, the prosperity 
of the town, and the devo- 
tion of the choir and its 
supporters to the music of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. It 
is, perhaps, within the truth 
to say that the attractions 
of Bethlehem itself help to 
draw visitors to the festival. 
For the moment, how- 
ever, the program and the performers must be 
considered, to the exclusion of the city’s charms. 
Bach’s music to the Passion, according to St. 
John, was the work performed on Friday, May 28, 
and the great B minor mass, as usual, was chosen 
for the second pair of concerts on Saturday, May 209. 
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MORAVIAN CHURCH 
TOWER, 

Where the trombone quar- 
tet played. 


Credit first of all must be given to the chorus. 
Without the hearty support and good will of those 
earnest, painstaking and unremunerated singers the 
Bethlehem Bach Festival could not exist. Dr. Wolle 
might be the greatest choral conductor in the world 
and all the gold of the multimillionaire manufac- 
turers of Bethlehem might be on hand to finance the 
undertaking. But all would be in vain if there were 
not forthcoming the voluntary singers of the choir 
to do the greatest part of the work. The conductor 
and the assisting artists, vocal and instrumental, are 
paid for their work. With the chorus it is a labor 
of love. Dr. J. Fred Wolle is as profoundly im- 
bued with an enthusiastic love for Bach as any of 
his singers are, and the solo artists who interpreted 
the recitatives and arias were thoroughly in accord 
with the spirit of the music. All this, however, 
does not lessen the meed of praise due the ladies 
and gentlemen of the choir who gave so many hours 
to the study of those intricate and exacting choral 
movements of Bach. There was not a chorus of 
any description, whether fugued, dramatic, declama- 
tory or sustained, which did not show long and care- 
ful training on the part of the conductor and an 
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PACKER MEMORIAL CHURCH AND OTHER SCENES AT 


(8) Samuel Sidney Smith supremely satisfied. 


(6) Fast falls the eventide. 


eagerness to follow him on the part of the choir. 
\nd the accomplishments of these amateurs were 
worthy of the best accompaniments the Philadelphia 
Orchestra could furnish. There was no disparity 
between Dr. J. Fred Wolle’s thoroughly trained vol- 
unteers and the professional players who regularly 
work with Leopold Stokowski. If applause had 
been permitted in the church there is no doubt but 
that the choir would have received a preponderant 
proportion of it. This statement by no means im- 
plies that the solo singers were not of the best. 
From noted artists one has a right to expect much, 
and no one could be disappointed with the singers 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle had selected to interpret the diffi- 
cult recitatives and arias of the “St. John Passion” 
and the B minor mass. 

Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano, is as pleasing to 
the eye as her sweet and resonant voice is delight- 
ful to the ear. 

Marie Zimmerman’s soprano voice and excellent 
style were likewise admired. 

[here were two alto vocalists as well, Gertrude 
May Stein Bailey and Florence Mulford Hunt. 
Both were eminently satisfactory, but special men- 
tion must be made of the rich and deeply emotional 
tones of Florence Mulford Hunt’s impressive voice. 
[wo basses likewise were required for the trying 
work. To Henri Scott’s strong, virile and com- 
manding voice was allotted the greater part of the 
Needless to say, this 
consummate artist made every note a pleasure to 
In the “ 


bass music of both concerts. 


lenarers 
heare 


St. John Passion” music Louis 


(7) The library of the University. 


Kreidler sang the exacting parts assigned to him 
with befitting dignity, earnestness and an intelligent 
understanding of Bach’s severely serious style. 

Nichols Douty, the Philadelphia tenor, has made 
a special study of the vocal works of Bach. A 
Bethlehem Bach Festival without him would resem- 
ble the familiar “Hamlet” performance without 
Hamlet. He had the most of the work to do in 
the tortuous and interminable recitatives which take 
the place of arias in the “St. John Passion.” Nich- 
olas Douty made the most of them and never let the 
attention of his hearers flag for a moment. Prob- 
ably these same over generous recitatives are the 
cause of the neglect of this superb oratorio. 


The comparatively popular “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” has more arias apparently. A dissertation on 
the music of Bach is hardly called for at this late 
date, however. But to the still living, ever active, 
restlessly energetic Bach enthusiast, Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, more praise and gratitude are due than can 
be conveniently expressed in this general review. 
It is to him that the renown of Bethlehem as a Bach 
center is credited. His initiative was the cause 
of it. 

In imagination one can fancy the musical his- 
torian of the future writing about old Bethlehem 
and the remembered J. Fred Wolle, who made his 
native city famous for the study of Bach’s music 
in the uncouth age in which he lived, and who kept 
a glimmering lamp of art trimmed and burning dur- 
ing the dark and stormy days of the great World 
War. CLARENCE Lucas. 


BETHLEHEM. 


(9) A Gothic gable. 


(10) Crowding in. 


PLENTY OF AUSTRIAN MUSIC, 


The Austrian Government has founded a stipend 
for the purpose of encouraging young Austrian 
composers. A prize of 2,000 kronen will be given 
annually for the best composition. This year there 
were seventy-eight competitors—a remarkable num- 
ber considering the times. Among these seventy- 
eight compositions were twenty-five symphonies, 
twenty-one operas, thirteen oratorios, and nineteen 
chamber music works. The prize this year has been 
awarded to Hans Gab, a young Viennese composer, 
his symphony in G major having been considered 
by the jury the best among the seventy-eight com- 
positions sent in. 

The Austrian Government also has founded a 
State Prize of 1,000 kronen annually for the best 
composition written by a pupil of any of the Aus- 
trian schools of music. The first winner of this new 
prize was Heinrich Loewy-Hartmann, and his work 
was a piano quintet. The young man is a pupil of 


the Royal Academy of Music at Vienna. 
a 


NEW OPERETTA BY MRS. NIKISCH. 


Amalie Nikisch, wife of Arthur Nikisch, has com- 
pleted a new operetta, her third work of this kind. 
It is entitled, “Immer der Andere” (Always the 
other one), and it probably will soon be brought out 
by the Leipsic Stadttheater. The scores and texts 
of her other two operettas, “Meine Tante, deine 
Tante,” and “Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” were dis- 
cussed in the columns of the Musica Courter at 
the time of their first performance. 











MORE RESULTS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER CAMERA CLICKING AT BETHLEHEM. |i 


(12) Walk in the forest and study Bach, 


) Charles F, Beckel and his F bass trombone, 


(13) How small this Bethlehem family would seem to Bach, 


(14) Nicholas Douty bravely faces the camera. 
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BOSTON OPERA MATTERS. 





Activities continue in the case of the Boston 
Opera bankruptcy. On Friday forenoon, May 28, 
a meeting of the creditors took place in the referee’s 
room of the Suffolk County District Court of the 
United States Court of Bankruptcy, which is in the 
Post Office Building at Boston. The meeting was 
presided over by Referee Olmstead. It was the first 
that the creditors have had since the appointment of 
Lee M. Friedmann and Alexander Whiteside as re- 
ceivers, and led ultimately into a spirited contro- 
versy between the counsel representing what ap- 
peared to be two separate interests, although both 
sides were in reality representing creditors. 

The result was the appointment of Joseph A. 
Conry, of Boston, as trustee in bankruptcy for the 
opera company. Attorney Robert E. Goodwin, rep- 
resenting the interests of Eben Jordan (one of the 
largest creditors) and merchandise and other cash 
creditors, favored the selection of Alexander White- 
side as trustee. He further contended that by rea- 
son of the so called “calamity clause” in the musi- 
cians’ contracts which had been signed by the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, such contracts were lawfully 
terminated when the opera company announced last 
fall that it would be unable to give any perform- 
ances this season, and that the claims of the musi- 
cians which constituted the largest share in numbers 
of the creditors, were unjust. He cited the recent 
ruling of the court in the Chicago Opera bankrupty 
proceedings in favor of this. His arguments did 
not have much effect on the referee nor did they 
succeed in convincing him that Mr. Whiteside would 
be an unprejudiced trustee, for he repeatedly said 
that he did not care to appoint any person as trustee 
except one likely to be unbiased in his dealings with 
all creditors. 

The counsel for the musicians challenged Attor- 
ney Goodwin as to the usage of the calamity clause 
in this instance, and raised the question as to 
whether conditions in this country last fall or even 
at present were such as to create a lawful utilization 
of the clause. The clause in question is to the ef- 
fect that in case of national or international calam- 
ity all contracts can be instantaneously terminated 
at the election of the opera company. The referee 
decided to approve the claims of the musicians tem- 
porarily to the extent of one hundred dollars. 

The petition in bankruptcy, which was filed by 
the Boston Opera Company three weeks ago, car- 
ries on its list liabilities to the extent of $215,570.77, 
and assets to the extent of $78,900. The list of lia- 
bilities is printed in the Mustcar Courier in the 
issue of May 19, and has been verified by the Boston 
representative of this paper, who examined the 
schedules which in the bankruptcy court files under 
number 22,206. The list of salaries and all other 
data pertaining to the Boston Opera Company is un- 
obtainable, since most of this material information 
is supposed to have been left in Paris by Henry 
Russell, manager of the company. 

It is a verified fact that since the disbandment of 
the original Boston Opera Company, at least one 
agency has made a proffer to assume the total re- 
sponsibility of the upkeep of the organization. 
However, those proposals met with a refusal. At 
present it looks as though many seasons will pass be- 
fore the Hub again may boast of its own company. 

There is at present a Municipal Opera movement 
on foot in Boston, and should anything favorable 
develop the Mustcat Courter, as ever, will be the 
first source to have exclusive and correct informa- 
tion. 


a 
COMIC OPERA BACKERS. 


An insight into the nature of the capital that 
backs some of our comic opera ventures in New 
York is gained through a glance at the composition 
of a company formed here about a year ago for the 





purpose of giving light opera. The venture had an 
authorized capital of $200,000, with cumulative six 
per cent. preferred stock, of which $80,500 was 
issued. The stockholders (whose names the Mu- 
SICAL CoURIER knows) were: 


TEE 5 aks dd kk wos coves eksese $20,000 
a POO Oe EE 8 8c cas Va cbuinee 20,000 
A second New York banker ............. 10,000 
A third New York banker .............. 10,000 
A Philadelphia banker .................: 10,000 
A New York millionaire ............... 5,000 
A New York copper magnate ............ 2,500 
A ‘New York batiler’s son. ..... 0.60.55, 1,000 
Pa Weds UO I ao insc Syke vp ee sees 1,000 
A CAleeey CADE os oc SCR ees 1,000 

Wes 650s wa Scene Fs sees eens $80,500 


The company has put on a comic opera which 
won undeniable artistic success, but did not fare so 
well financially. The further activity of the organi- 
zation is awaited with interest. 


CHARLTON ARTISTS FOR 1915-16. 





l_oudon Charlton’s managerial announcements for 
1915-16 include Mme. Gadski, whose initial concert 
work in this country was under the Charlton man- 
agement. She will continue to give concerts until 
the first of the year, when she will resume her place 
as Wagnerian soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer, whose 
playing both individually and jointly, has ranked 
among the most important of the past season’s 
events, will make tours taking them to every section 
of the country. The fact that Mr. Bauer was heard 
in New York alone last winter no less than twenty- 
one times, while Mr. Gabrilowitsch almost equaled 
that record with seventeen appearances, indicates 
how strong a hold these two pianists have gained on 
public favor. 

Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist, and 
John Powell, the young American pianist-composer, 
both of whom were heard in New York this spring, 
also will be in demand. 

Pablo Casals, the cellist, is another Charlton artist, 
and will be heard in individual recital and jointly 
with Harold Bauer. 

Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violinist, will 
make a coast to coast tour to last well into May. 

Another gifted violinist is Eddy Brown, a young 
American, whose achievements in Germany and 
England are known to readers of the MusIcaL 
Courter. Brown will arrive in this country in 
December and make his first appearance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

A third violinist under the Charlton management 
is Marie Caslova, a very successful performer. 

Clara Gabrilowitsch, the Lieder singer, is to con- 
tinue her recital work and will accompany her hus- 
band on his tour to the Pacific Coast. 

Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto, are to appear throughout the season in 
concert, recital and oratorio, as will also Marie Mor- 
risey, contralto; Caroline Hudson-Alexander, so- 
prano, and Francis Rogers, baritone. 

The Flonzaley Quartet is expected here in Novem- 
ber from Switzerland, where they have gone in ac- 
cordance with their regular custom, for a long sum- 
mer period of daily practise. The coming season 
will mark the Flonzaley Quartet’s seventh in concert 
in this country. 

In case the European situation permits, two other 
artists may be added to the foregoing list—Josef 
Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, now interned in Ber- 
lin, and Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, at 
present on duty at the front. Both Lhevinne and 
Thibaud have written that they expect to be able to 
make arrangements to come to the United States 
before the first of the year. 


BERLIN ORCHESTRA 
VISITS BRUSSELS. 





The Musicat Courter representative in Brussels 
reports that the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
two concerts in the Belgian capital on May 5 and 6 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie. In ordinary times 
the Belgian capital would have considered a visit of 
the famous German orchestra a musical event of 
supreme importance, but under the existing condi- 
tions it is not surprising that the Belgians themselves 
displayed but slight interest in the undertaking. It 
would in fact have excited no wonder among the 
German military element if the natives had com- 
pletely boycotted the concerts. Yet such was not the 
case. On the contrary, a goodly number of Bel- 
gians attended both evenings, notwithstanding the 
unfortunate experience of Professor Dwelshauver 
of the Brussels University. When the Giirzenich 
Chorus of Cologne appeared in Brussels some weeks 
ago, this professor openly and boldly atiended the 
concert, at which his colleagues of the university 
were so incensed that they boycotted him and forced 
him to resign from the faculty. This, after all, is 
but a natural expression of patriotism. Neverthe- 
less a number of the Brussels music lovers went to 
hear the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
shows a broad minded spirit on their part. 

Both concerts were conducted by Felix Weingart- 
ner. The program of the first was as follows: 


Tea ERIE a dia k ks 64 dine dinns cs da nedenni Wagner 
The Gralserzahlung, from Lohengrin............. Wagner 
(Sung by Walter Kirchhoff of the Berlin Royal Opera.) 
Piano concerto in E flat... uc ccccccdccccccess Beethoven 
(Played by Arthur Schnabel of Berlin.) 
Ami: Gio Teme Gene oo iva bic phos sccdcves Beethoven 
(Sung by Walter Kirchhoff.) 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor............0s0005: Beethoven 


The hall was well filled, although not sold out, 
and as was to be expected, many German uniforms 
were to be seen among the audiiors, for Brussels 
now is a German garrison. Weingartner and the 
two soloists as well as the famous band of musicians 
were accorded a most hearty welcome. Kirchhoff, 
the tenor, fitted in with the whole scheme admirably, 
as our Brussels office reports, for beside being a 
member of the Berlin Royal Opera he is a lieutenant 
of the reserves, and furthermore he sang in uni- 
form, wearing the Iron Cross on his breast. 

This was the program of the second concert on 
May 6: 

Symphonic poem, Les Préludes .................+-. Liszt 
BOR in piu ks bande vies cds Keadedeetebresedss Weingartner 
Schafers Sonntagslied 
Welke Rosen 
Du bist ein Kind 
Unter Sternen 
(Sung by Lucilla Weingartner.) 


Lc CURRED ai a. dink ca cc ceca cecdncasoweies Wagner 

Vorspiel and Isoldens Liebestod, from Tristan und 

MOU nd vba ogc dba anteed theca whenea nhs Wagner 
(Sung by Lucilla Weingartner) 

Second symphony, D major .........-..s.ee00: Brahms 


The attendance at the second concert, runs the 
account, was better than at the first. As a whole 
the financial success of the undertaking did not come 
up to expectations, although the receipts were good. 
The playing of the orchestra again aroused great 
enthusiasm. 

ee eae 


POOR NEW YORK, PAUPER. 





June will be without music in Central Park, owing 
to the reduced appropriations for the purpose by the 
3oard of Aldermen. Beginning in July, there will 
be only three conceris per week as against seven per 
week last summer. 

cipiapeanneditiaines 

In a series of articles by Thomas Beecham print- 
ed in the London Daily Chronicle, he asks, “What 
Is Wrong With British Music?” Nothing much, 
except British music, we should say. 
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MERE TALK. 


In the February number of the Outlook, Daniel 
Gregory Mason has an article on that much ma- 
ligned, much praised and much neglected person, 
the American musician. 

if the musician of American birth is going to suc- 
ceed or to fail he certainly is going to do it with the 
accompaniment of a great newspaper symphony. 
The daily drums, weekly trumpets and monthly or- 
gans now are united in a continental chant about 
the sacredness of his mission and the crown of 
glory a grateful nation is anxious to place on the 
brow of him who composes good music that is not 
English, French, German or mongrel. 

There may be a public to read all this so called 
literature on the subject, but we very much doubt 
if any of these newspaper fillers help the American 
musician to compose. In our opinion a composer 
needs musical feeling and musical technic. Every- 
thing else is of secondary importance, if of any im- 
portance at all. General culture in arts and literary 
studies which develop imagination and broaden 
sympathies are necessarily of value. Deep feeling, 
however, is the hall mark of the real composer. It 
is that which gives his work its individuality and 
causes it to sound different from other works. But 
in order to express this individuality perfectly a 
perfect technic is indispensable. A composer does 
not build up a genuine musical work like a brick 
wall. He cannot write a convincingly inspired work 
by choosing a negro style, or Indian peculiarities, 
or French or German mannerisms. 

If traces of foreign styles are noticeable in Amer- 
ican works, as they usually are, it is because the 
American composer has by habit made the foreign 
speech partly his own natural medium of expres- 





§10Nn. 
An American actor, for instance, may assume 


what passes for an English accent in certain plays 
for the American stage. An English actor, like- 
wise, may put on a drawl and twang which an 
English audience may accept as American. But 
when the American actor tries to save himself at a 
fire, and when the English actor is calling for help 
during a shipwreck, they will both unconsciously 
and spontaneously express their true and deep feel- 
ings in their national accents. 

This very homely illustration will serve to show 
what we mean when we say that the composer must 
express himself in his true accent. Needless to say 
his technic ought to be equal to his command of his 


mother tongue. If it is not he cannot be a com- 


manding tone poet. 

The American composer is handicapped by the 
fact that there is no great national American style 
in music. A German composer, for example, might 
hear and study nothing but German music from the 
cradle to the grave and yet find all he required of 
the highest and best styles. An American musi- 
cian, on the other hand, is compelled to study for- 
eign music to learn his art and acquire his technic. 
The German composer nevertheless has his own 
He has no trouble in writing 
in a German style. His difficulty is in not becom- 
ing a little Beethoven, a pigmy Brahms or a Lillipu- 
tian Wagner. 

If the American composer has no important na- 
tional style to help him, he has no towering moun- 
tain peaks among the composers to cover him with 


peculiar difficulties. 


eternal shade. 

So, finally, the American composer at present is 
in exactly the same position as the American man of 
letters. He must rely only on an individuality of 
style rather than a national style. 

Emerson and Poe, for instance, used the language 
that was made and perfected in England. But they 
both have individual styles, personal notes, which 
distinguish them from among all other writers of 
English. If Poe had been an Englishman with an 
Oxford degree his English would not have been 


more perfect. And, at the same time, that peculiar 


something which makes Poe’s poetry like no other 
poetry, would have given Poe the same niche in the 
temple of fame he now occupies. 

What we must look for then is a great composer. 
If he happens to be an American by birth we shall 
be all the more pleased. But we think it is futile 
to search for a composer and then rank him as great 
merely because he happens to be an American. We 
accuse no persons of trying to do so. We assert, 
however, that many of the articles we read in the 
newspapers and magazines lead us to believe the 
writers think that being an American will make a 
great composer greater. The journalists, especially 
the lady journalists, exclaim: “See our broad rivers, 
our prairies, our Yosemite,” and so on. Well; we 
see them. What have they got to do with our com- 
posers? Why not say: “See our beef trust, see our 
high cost of living, see our watchful waiting in 
Mexico.” 

Moreover, when the great composer arrives, he 
will be neglected or opposed for a long time. He 
will not be great unless he has a style of his own; 
and if he has a style of his own it will be new to 
the world and not understood at first. 

So there you are, as the English say. 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s article in the Outlook, 
however, has a tendency to do good in that it causes 
a certain amount of attention to be given to music 
by those who might otherwise pay no heed to it. 
We must quote one paragraph from it: 

“Few people probably have any adequate idea of 
the immense complexity of the composer’s technic, 
even as compared with that of the prose writer or 
poet, the architect or the painter. The tonal ma- 
terial he works in is incomparably subtle and in- 
tangible; its relationships, harmonic, rhythmic, 
melodic, contrapuntal, which he must learn not only 
to understand, but to manipulate, are of an in- 
describable complexity; their difficulties are in- 
creased many fold by the empirical methods of nota- 
tion, the use of many different clefs, and of trans- 
posing instruments which play other notes than 
those written. And all this concerns merely the 
grammar of the art, its elementary basis. . . . At 
a higher level there are all the subtle distinctions of 
musical structure and style to be apprehended.” 

American and other composers ought to be grate- 
ful to D. G. M. for letting the readers of the Out- 
look know of the difficulties of the musician’s art. 
So far as this article is concerned, however, it will 
do the American composer no direct good. 

When Schumann wrote his little “Traumerei” he 
did more direct good to music and composers than a 
ton of magazine articles ever can do. Real music 
must come from within and be expressed by a per- 
fected technic. It cannot be coaxed out by an 
article in the newspaper. 


TENNIS AND TONE 





P. A. Vaile, an acknowledged tennis expert, is out 
with a book called “Modern Tennis,” in which he 
asserts that the player should aim to perfect his 
strokes and use them always rather than to become 
a master of and employ court tactics in tournament 
matches. The New York Evening Sun, commenting 
on the Vaile theory, says as follows: 


To the ordinary amateur and to the watcher at tourna- 
ments it is probably not the strokes that count most in 
making the game a pleasure to watch or to attempt. Court 
tactics form the favorite point by which tournament players 
gain favor. We prefer to see an adversary overwhelmed 
by conspicuously clever placing of the ball, and neither 
speed nor accuracy can give quite the same thrill that comes 
with seeing the ball sent where it cannot possibly be re- 
turned. 

Tennis and music are in this respect twins. The master 
instructors in music teach tone production, while the-hearer 
places his emphasis on interpretation. If there were no 
concert goers to demand expression from the performers, 
concerts, supposing them to continue, would turn into in- 
sufferable productions of tone perfection. It may be that 


tennis, as an art, owes something to the gallery also. In 
case the game were played only in seclusion by experts 
immured in courts with high and windowless walls the 
most watchable of two man games might evolve into a con- 
test of strokes, in which the best man, or rather the best 
wrist, must sooner or later win on the strength of perfec- 
tion, 


The musical comparison is an apt one, especially 
as the Musicax Courter always has pointed out the 
danger to musicians of following tradition slavishly 
and playing or singing in the manner suggested by 
the critics. If all the vocalists sang alike and all the 
instrumental virtuosi had only one common manner 
of performing the works of the masters, concert 
going would cease altogether, for to have heard one 
singer or one instrumentalist would be to have heard 
them all, and the only difference among public ar- 
tists would lie in their stature, the color of their hair 
and eyes, and the manner of their dress. Tone pro- 
duction, when it becomes an obsession with the pro- 
ducer, often constitutes an abomination to the lis- 
tener. Especially is this true of singing. The per- 
former who thinks continually of the technics of his 
delivery—-and tone production is technic—robs his 
musical performance of heart and vitality, and 
makes his tennis not a game, but a soulless exhibi- 
tion of mechanics. 

—-—o—- 


OMAHA’S REAL LEADER. 





A letter printed recently in the Omaha (Neb.) 
Bee should have wide publicity and consequently it 
is reproduced in these columns: 

To the Editor of The Bee: Omaha, Neb., April 28, 1915. 

I was pleased to read your excellent writeup yesterday on 
the opening concert by the Mendelssohn Choir and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. This recognition of the 
efforts of Thomas Kelly to build up a musical atmosphere 
in this city is better than getting up a parade to follow 
his hearse after he is dead. Mr. Kelly deserves much 
credit. He has worked hard and the people should sup- 
port his efforts to give Omaha a worthy singing organiza- 
tion. He is not asking for any particular credit or sym- 
pathy, for he is a practical man. He made a five-year 
contract with the Chicago Orchestra and this contract has 
just expired. I am told by a member of the choir, a friend 
of mine, that the recent series of concerts just paid. That 
should not be the case. Mr. Kelly should not have to feel 
any uncertainty as to the financial success of such a mu- 
sical enterprise as this. 

I believe Omaha is just a little bit tardy in its support of 
those who are giving their lives to the musical culture of 
the city. Music is just as much a part of the city’s life as 
street cars, automobiles or other material considerations. 
Mr. Kelly is a producer, taking this in a strict economic 
sense. He is a producer in the sense that good music makes 
for better citizenship and better citizenship makes for bet- 
ter Omaha. I am glad that you gave Mr. Kelly the praise 
he deserves as a leader, and, of course, this praise is ex- 
tended to the members of his choir as well. I was told 
the other day by a man who knows, that Kelly is the best 
choir leader this side of Chicago. I haven’t met Mr. Kelly 
for several weeks, so it cannot be charged that anything I 
say here is “inspired.” 

I do not want to be understood that Omaha is not mu- 
sical—quite the contrary—but I do maintain that now is 
the time to make some signs which will be understood 
by Mr. Kelly and those working with him that Omaha ap- 
preciated the series of spring concerts he gave during the 
last five years and that stronger support will be assured 
if these concerts will be continued for another period of 
five years, B. EB. 


If “B. E.” feels doubtful that his informant’s esti- 
mate of Thomas J. Kelly will be accepted, let him 
take heart, for the Musitcat Courter not only 
agrees earnestly with the opinion expressed, but 
also believes that Mr. Kelly is one of the best choir 
leaders to be found anywhere. He is a thorough 
musician, a vocal expert, and a conductor of under- 
standing and temperament. The editor of the Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER regards as one of the most instruc- 
tive episodes of a Western trip made by him a year 
ago, the evening he spent listening to a rehearsal of 
the Omaha Mendelssohn Choir under Mr. Kelly’s 
direction. Omaha cannot regard or reward him 
too highly as a stimulating and brilliant musical 
force. 
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SAINT-SAENS AND HIS PEOPLE. 


Saint-Saéns has been called to account by many 
of his countrymen for his attack on Wagner, his 
former idol, which went the rounds of the press of 
two hemispheres not long ago. In an article in the 
Echo de Paris, Saint-Saéns defends himself against 
the attacks of his own countrymen and tries to 
justify his assertions about Germany and Wagner. 

He declares that everything that comes from be- 
yond the Rhine “must be banished from France,” 
and he bemoans the fact that the French had gone 
into ecstasies over recent German works, particularly 
the “unchaste, terrible ‘Salome.’” The aged com- 
poser has been considerably embarrassed by quota- 
tions from his own “Harmony and Melody,” which 
have been flung into his face to prove to him how 
tremendous his admiration for Wagner had formerly 
been. He declared that he had written this in 
former years in order to introduce to his young 
countrypeople “the good points of the new technic 
of this musical ‘antichrist.’ Moreover, at that time,” 
he says, “Wagner was a poor devil battling against 
a thousand difficulties. How could I know that the 
anti-Wagnerian movement would be followed by a 
Wagner craze, that the French would be completely 
dominated by that German genius, and that Richard 
Wagner was to become, so to speak, the personifica- 
tion of modern Germany.” 

But Saint-Saéns with all of his bitterness admits 
that his campaign will not change the general situa- 
tion. He is very much put out because many French 
people have written him that they want German 
music performed by German conductors, that they 
want to become acquainted with everything that is 
good and beautiful, no matter where it is to be found, 
“and quite especially among our enemies, for we 
desire a chivalrous France.” 

“Chivalrous against such barbarians!” cries Saint- 
Saéns. He closes his article by declaring that it is 
a matter of indifference to him whether his works 
continue to be performed in Germany or not. 

As a matter of fact, the name Saint-Saéns has not 
been on any German programs since his memorable 


outburst of last autumn. 
a 


A NEW ART FORM. 


Anna Pavlowa and her famous Ballet Russe, in 
association with a famous prima donna soprano, will 
introduce this coming season an art new to America. 
The name of this prima donna will shortly be made 
known. Meanwhile negotiations are already under 
way with other operatic artists. Among those un- 
der contract to appear in conjunction with Mlle. Pav- 
lowa and her Ballet Russe are Marie Nedlizova, lyric 
soprano of the Imperial Opera, Petrograd, and Ric- 
cardo Martin, the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House tenor. 

Mimo-dramatic and mimo-choreographic grand 
operas comprise this art form with which the people 
of this country are as yet unfamiliar. They are de- 
signed especially to give to dancing and to panto- 
mime a prominence equaling the vocal and instru- 
mental parts of such works. 

Particularly in Russia—which has shown the way 
in the combining of music, dancing, drama and 
painting—have these “grand operas” risen to a high 
artistic position. Now this country is to learn what 
they are like. 

Max Rabinoff, who has directed the four Ameri- 
can transcontinental tours of Mlle. Pavlowa, will be 
in managerial charge of this new enterprise. 

The company now being formed will include the 
Pavlowa Ballet Russe (consisting of fifty-two mem- 
bers), the former orchestra and chorus of the Bos- 
ton Opera House ; Ignaz Cooper, first conductor of 
the Imperial Russian Opera at Petrograd, and, as 
stage director, Ryszard Ordynski, long associated 
with Prof. Max Reinhardt. 

The works to be offered never have been pre- 
sented in the United States, with the exception of 
“La Muette de Portici.” Rachmaninoff’s “Aleko” 








(“The Gypsies”) and “The Enchanted Garden” (to 
have its world’s premiere next fall) are two of the 
novelties. The latter is the grand opera for which 
Josef Holbrooke, the English composer, did the mu- 
sic. It will be sung in English, the text having been 
written by Douglas Malloch, the Western poet, from 
a scenario conceived by Max Rabinoff. 

Scenery for the various works in the large reper- 
toire of the new organization now is being contract- 
ed for with Leon Bakst, Sidney Sime, Morris An- 
nisfeld and Joseph Urban. The performances will 
begin early next October in New York. 

omens <ianiiemanane 


A GABRILOWITSCH NOVELTY. 


A noteworthy artistic project is being planned for 
next season by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who will give 
in New York, Boston, and Chicago a series of six 
historical recitals showing the development of piano 
music from the early period of the cembalo to the 
present day. The concerts will begin end of October 
and extend over the season. As at present arranged 
the Gabrilowitsch programs are to be as follows: 

I—Early masters of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries: Byrd, Purcell, Couperin, 
Rameau, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart. 

II—Beethoven. 

III—Romantic composers: 
sohn, Weber, Schumann. 

IV—Chopin. 

V-—Brahms and Liszt. 

VI—Modern composers: Franck, Grieg, Mac- 
Dowell, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Debussy, Ravel, 
Reger, Scriabine, Rachmaninoff and others. 

Music lovers will appreciate not only the signifi- 
cance of the foregoing programs, but also the fact 
that they are to be interpreted by such a keyboard 
master as Ossip Gabrilowitsch, an artist of large ex- 
perience, unusual intellectual and musical equipment, 
and rare degree of culture. He is a keen student not 
only of the technics and aesthetics of his instru- 
ment, but also_of its literature in the historical and 
stylistic sense and no one understands better than 
Gabrilowitsch the nature of each recognized musical 
period both in its individual aspect and in its logical 
relation to the tonal art as a whole. 

Cycle piano recitals have been infrequent in New 
York, the notable occasions of that kind having been 
when Franz Rummel and Leopold Godowsky gave 
their separate series here many years ago, but their 
programs were not the same as those purposed in 
the Gabrilowitsch undertaking. His are patterned 
more nearly after the famous historical cycle given 
by Rubinstein in Europe a few years before his 
death. 

Gabrilowitsch has just finished what he alludes to 
as the busiest season he ever has experienced. How- 
ever, he already is at work on his campaign for next 
winter and the woods that skirt Lake Champlain 
now are getting a gratis hearing of the great pro- 
grams which music lovers will have to wait almost 
another half year to enjoy. 


——9— 


MALKIN’S VERSATILITY. 


Manfred Malkin is a continual surprise to the 
editors of the Musicat Courter. Two years ago 
he planned and carried out a “Duo Concert” with 
Ysaye in Carnegie Hall, making it a complete suc- 
cess. Shortly after that he became the founder and 
director of a conservatory, the Malkin Music School. 
At the end of the second season of the school he 
gave a students’ concert at Aeolian Hall, inaugurat- 
ing so called “Public Examinations,” with prizes, 
and the list of the judges was another surprise, in- 
cluding none other than the most distinguished mu- 
sical people in America, namely Godowsky, Elman, 
Joseffy, Goldmark, Borwick, Bispham, Spiering, 
Jonas, etc. Over fifty letters from noted people 
were received, wishing him every success in his en- 
terprise, among the letter writers being Stransky, 
Zimbalist, Hofmann, Kreisler, Sembrich, Gabrilo- 





Schubert, Mendels- 





witsch, etc. He not only manages the music school, 
but also is principal piano teacher, and institutes 
many free scholarships. In his capacity, therefore, 
as manager, teacher, piano virtuoso, originator of 
novel features for his institution, etc., Manfred 
Malkin may be said to occupy an unusual place in 
America’s musical life. 

His brother, Joseph Malkin, is the well known 
solo cellist, a member of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

ees Ogee ; 
COLOR AND THEATRICAL MUSIC. 


A musician of wide travel, whose judgment is 
usually to be relied on, tells us of some of his ex- 
periences in connection with colored lights and 
music. He had been much interested in the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER’s comments on Scriabine’s “Pro- 
metheus” when it was first given in New York a 
few weeks ago, and he called on-us to relate his own 
experiments in colored lights. Once upon a time 
he was conducting a musical play which was very 
successful. There was one song in the piece, how- 
ever, which always fell flat notwithstanding the good 
singing of the tenor and the unquestioned merit of 
the music. The scene represented a full moonlight 
night with a pale blue effect, and a young lover sing- 
ing under a window. But the public would have 
nothing to do with the serenade and the manage- 
ment had practically decided to eliminate it. The 
conductor, however, did his best to save the number 
and he suggested that instead of a moonlight blue 
the color be changed to a focussed amber, giving a 
warm summer afternoon effect. The experiment 
was tried, and at once the song began to be applaud- 
ed and redemanded. Nothing was changed except 
the color of the light. The warm golden light 
seemed to be in harmony with the glowing passion 
of the lover and the result was all that could be de- 
sired as a popular success. 

A few years later the same conductor was direct- 
ing the music to accompany a tragedy. Between 
two sad and gruesome scenes the stage manager had 
kept the house in total darkness. During the pro- 
found silence, caused by the tragedy and the dark- 
ness, the conductor had arranged some entr’act 
music from themes heard earlier in the play. The 
orchestration consisted only of two horns and the 
timpani played pianissimo. Nothing could have 
been more impressive and appropriate. 

Later in the season, however, the management 
made a change in the stage managers. The new- 
comer decided to drop the curtain and turn up the 
lights between the two scenes. At once the spell 
was broken. The whole audience began to talk and 
not a note of the horns and timpani was heard. 
There was nothing for the conductor to do but to 
make a new arrangement of the music, employing 
the full orchestra. The result was not so good be- 
cause the bright light had changed the mood of the 
audience. 

We can fully credit all that the conductor tells us, 
as we know how potent light and color are in creat- 
ing the so called atmosphere of a stage play, and in 
the theatre, music is only one among the several 
component parts of a musical play. 

To accompany a symphonic work with color is 
quite a different matter. It seems to us that any- 
thing which disturbs the attention must be wrong in 
a work that is composed as “absolute” music. If 
the music is complete in itself it is unnecessary and 
futile to act a pantomime to it. If the music is com- 
plete in itself the flares and flashes of colored light 
are injurious to the attention required to follow a 
symphony intelligently. If the music is not com- 
plete in itself it is not a symphony. [If it is stage 
music it cannot produce its full effect with the aid 
of color alone. Stage music to be truly successful 
requires the play, the scenery, the actors, lights and 
colors. If we are wrong on this point will some 
of our philosopho-scientifico-psychological readers 
kindly put us right? 
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ABORIGINAL OPERA. 


This lady comes from Australia—or rather, let 
us say that she came from Australia ; for her amiable 
face is no longer with us to break the hearts of her 
male friends and drive the unattractive females into 
a jealous rage. She was musical, but could claim 
no relationship with Melba. In fact, the ancestors 
of Melba in England were unconscious of this ebony 
Venus and knew nothing of the flutter her manifold 
charms produced in the bosoms of the Australian 
aborigines when she “glittered like the morning star, 
full of life, and splendor, and joy,” as Burke said 
about Marie Antoinette. 

And little did she dream that her faded and tat- 
tered picture would be published in far away 
America years after she was dead. Yet here she is 
in all her loveliness. Truly Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these early Australians. 
It is doubtful if Solomon had a necklace of shark’s 
teeth. Probably he would not have worn them had 
he had a bushel of the fishy fangs. Nor did Solo- 
mon wear an opossum rug. If the original dis- 
coverer of Australia is to be believed—his name was 
Cook, Captain Cook, not the other Cook who went 
to the opposite end of the earth—there were strange 
goings on in the island continent when first the 
white set his foot upon it. We are told that the 
hanging committee in New Rochelle, N. Y., re- 
cently rejected a picture because the fleeing lady de- 
picted therein had left home too quickly to dress for 
the street and was rushing about in opera attire. 
lhe concentrated brunette, whose image adorns this 
page, is not rushing. She has on her opera dress, 
nevertheless, and her name is Yarruun Parpur 
larneen. She was the chiefess of the Morporr 
tribe, according to James Dawson, from whose 
volume on “Australian Aborigines” we derive most 
of our information concerning this music lover. We 
learn, moreover, that the great amusement of the 
\ustralian aborigines was the karweann, also known 
as the korroborae, “which resembles pantomime, 
and consists of music, dancing and acting.” 

Now we suspect that an entertainment consisting 
of music, dancing and acting must be our old 
familiar opera, also known as music drama. The 
conviction is forced on us that it must surely be 
opera when we read a few lines of the libretto. Do 
not these winsome verses sound like grand opera? 

Chuul yun will yuu 

Wallaa Gnoraeae. 

Chillae binnae aa gna 

Kinuuaa Gnuuraa jeeaa, 

Chiaebaa gnuutaa. 

Kirraegirrae, Kirraegirrae, Kirraegirrae, 


Leeaa gnaa 


James Dawson tells us that the last two lines are 
repeated three times, just like real imported opera. 
But he omits to state whether this pretty stanza was 
sung by the Mime, the Alberich or the Fasolt of the 
The wallaa sounds like Flosshilde’s Wal- 
la-la, la la lei-a in ‘Das Rheingold,” but those gn 
words would better fit the mouth of Alberich. 

All doubts concerning the operatic nature of this 
libretto are laid to rest when one reads the transla- 
tion. Can anyone who has heard an opera read this 
It is, it is opera! 


period. 


translation unmoved? 
Porcupine spikes 
Burn like heat of fire. 
Someone pinching me 
When I am up high, 
With affection like a sister. 
Grinning, grinning, grinning, 
Teeth mine. 

When these noble sentiments were sung by the 
dusky, husky chorus with a breath well supported 
by plenty of abdominal pressure on the diaphragm, 
a bel canto laryngitis, and a dose of whooping cough, 
the result must have been rousing. Roofed by the 
fragrant eucalyptus tree and lighted by pine knot 
torches, a gala night at the korroborae was a society 
event not to be missed by those who had the Geelong 


gum to pay for it. And no doubt society talked in 
the branches, 

“When a korroborae is held,” says Dawson, “all 
are dressed in their best attire. The women wear 
the usual opossum rug and have their heads bound 
with a plaited bark band. A few kangaroo teeth 
are fastened among their back hair. Above each 
ear, and projecting beyond the forehead, is a thin 
piece of wood with various colored feathers tied to 
the end of it.” 

And probably the lady called attention to her 
headgear in the usual manner by turning to the 
man behind her and asking if her hat was in the 
way. 

We are informed that the music of the karweann, 
otherwise the korroborae, was uninteresting. “The 
airs are monotonous and doleful, and there is no 
such thing as harmony.” This last statement shows 
that opera, otherwise music drama, had reached a 





YARRUUN PARRPUR TARNEEN. 


condition of considerable modernity among the 
boomerang barbarians. 

But we cannot discover that the Australian 
aborigines ever offered a ten thousand shark teeth 
prize for a native kangaroo korroborae. Perhaps 
they were afraid of getting bitten in the same way 
that the Americans subsequently were. 

ew 


HOW SCRIABIN DIED. 





Details of the last moments of Scriabin, the com- 
poser, come from Moscow via the London Music 
Student, as follows: 


The death of Scriabin has come as a surprise and a shock 
to all but the few who knew that so long ago as his visit 
to England, in March of last year, he was suffering from 
disease of the lip. His impression of our national char- 
acter was the subject of his last words. That impression 
was derived partly, perhaps, from the experiences of his 
visit, and partly from reports of the conduct of our states- 
men, our soldiers, and the nation at large, during the pres- 
ent trying and critical period in our national history. His 
intimate friend, Briantchaninoff, has telegraphed an ac- 
count of the death bed scene to an English friend. Suffer- 
ing terrible pain, Scriabin clenched his hand and exclaimed, 
“T must be self possessed, like Englishmen.” 

The Music Student adds feelingly : 

We thank M. Briantchaninoff for that record of the last 
thought. It is a pathetic parting compliment to our nation, 
and it may be that some of us may, in the hour of stress, 
recall it and act, perchance, more nobly for their memory. 


“A, 
———_—_@— 
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A CHANCE FOR NEW YORK. 








It is a matter of surprise that with so many 
artists from Europe spending the coming warm days 
here, no summer musical season has been arranged 
for America. New York would be an ideal spot 
for the purpose. London has had a summer season 
for many years. 


THE MONEY MILL. 


It has been the custom of the Musica Courter 
to point out to musicians from time to time the fool- 
ishness and danger of their attempting to gain riches 
by stock speculation in Wall Street. The musician 
is neither by training nor by temperament fitted to 
take part successfully in the terrific gambling game 
which goes on there between professional manipu- 
lators under the guise of trading in stock shares. 
The musician who takes his pittance to Wall Street 
in hopes of increasing it has less chance than the 
lamb among the lions. 


He is to be pitied, of course, but also he should 
be blamed, for the Musrcat Courter has warned 





‘him frequently and urgently against the foolhardi- 


ness of combating odds which only a financial genius 
or a man with the wealth of Rockefeller or Carnegie 
may hope to overcome. 


The reason why this subject is brought up again 
in these columns now is because one of the well 
known artists has been playing the role of the lamb 
in Wall Street this winter and with the usual result. 
His earnings, as they came in, trickled into the cof- 
fers of the brokers, and soon he had nothing left of 
the very tidy sum which his work had brought him. 

The spectacle at present offered by the musician 
who expected to conquer Wall Street is not a pleas- 
ant one, for he lives rather obscurely and a female 
relative does his very personal mending and attends 
to those other labors which in his more fortunate 
days he was wont to leave to hired menials. 

The story about the artist’s losses has leaked out 
somehow and is the subject of gossip in tonal cir- 
cles, where much sympathy is felt for him, although 
condemnation and even ridicule have manifested 
themselves also. His severest critics say that an 
artist should devote himself to art and leave stock 
speculation to money grubbers and get rich quick 
fiends, and that no public performer is able to put 
his mind and heart on tonal matters when his ear 
is strained constantly for the music of the stock 
ticker. Its siren song spells ruin for the musician 
whom it succeeds in luring. 

An operatic manager, a conductor and the hus- 
band of a singer were other victims whom the Wall 
Street juggernaut ground mercilessly during the 
past few seasons. 

a Sneeny 
FAR FETCHED. 





There is a popular song in America called “I 
Didn’t Raise My Boy to be a Soldier.” This song 
has been sung in some of the ‘public schools recently. 
In Brooklyn military men are complaining against 
the use of the song in the schools on the ground that 
the children might be made unpatriotic. It seems a 
far fetched contention. 


pereeaee Versa 
FOR AND AGAINST CONCERT AGENT. 





In a violent diatribe, Thomas Beecham recently 
attacked the English concert agent and denied him 
the right to exist. John Runciman takes up the 
cudgels in behalf of the agent and says that there 
are good, bad, honest, and dishonest agents. He 
holds, however, that the rogues should get short 
shrift. 

icmnalpaaeith 

The critics are holding Stravinsky and Schonberg 
to strict accountability, but undaunted, the pair con- 
tinue to hurl torpedoes against armed pedantry and 
unneutral tradition. 





——» 
Maud Allan, the dancer, famed for impersonation 
of Salome, is posing for the moving pictures at Los 
Angeles. 
——©- —- 
“War is a musical stimulus,” says the Montreal 
Witness. For funeral marches? 
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BY LEONARD LIEBLING 
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Neutrality in Opera. 

The Shades of the Characters that once in the Metro- 
politan’s halls: 

Hagen (witheringly)—When I blew my horn for the 
gathering of the clans I had no idea that certain strangers 
would consider themselves invited to this conference. 

Leporello—As the annual convention of. the Shades ap- 
plies to all operatic characters I fail to see why the occa- 
sion should be monopolized by you and your countrymen. 

Mephistopheles—Hear, hear! You Germans may be en- 
titled to a place in the sun, but you certainly are not en- 
titled to everything under the sun. 

Siegfried (raising his spear)—What’s that? 

Mephistopheles—You heard what I said, and, what’s 
more, you needn’t point that sticker at me. 

William Tell—Come, come, boys, no quarreling. As a 
neutral, I— 

Rienzi—A fine neutral you are. You allowed yourself to 
be composed by Rossini, an Italian. 

William Tell—Well, what are you talking about? Is 
Rienzi a German name? 

Isolde—May I suggest— 

Thais—You’ve got no right to mix in. You're Irish. 

William Tell—But Wagner conceived “Tristan and 
Isolde” in Switzerland. 

Don Giovanni—I’m just wondering what my status is in 
this convention. I’m a Spaniard, written in Italian, and 
composed by an Austrian. 

Saint-Bris 

John of Leyden 

Parsifal (laughs)—You silly fools. Who made you fa- 
mous? Wasn't it Meyerbeer, a German? 

Saint-Bris (hotly)—You have no right to be opposed to 
us. You’re an Englishman. 

Parsifal—I’m not. I sprang from Wagner’s genius. 

John of Leyden (quietly)—And he cribbed from Arthu- 
rean legends. 


(together)—Down with the Teutons. 





Faust (nervously)—Parsifal is not wanted here. He is 
German in spirit if not in— 
Parsifal—Ho, ho! Listen to who’s talking. I suppose 


you've forgotten your forefather, have you, Faust? Are 
you acquainted with a certain not unknown Teuton by the 
name of Goethe? 

Faust (furiously)—I disown him. I am not Goethe’s 
creation. Gounod changed all that. Those who ought to 
know say that there is*no resemblance between Goethe’s 
hero and myself. 

Tannhauser—That’s because of the vandalism of your 
French composers. They do such things all the time. Look 
at Massenet’s “Werther” and Thomas’ “Mignon.” Who'd 
recognize their musical milksop heroes as the rather man- 
ly chaps portrayed by Goethe? 

Lohengrin—You’re right, Tanny. The French did the 
same thing to poor E. T. A. Hoffmann when Offenbach 
parodied him into an opera. 

Romeo (mirthfully)—That’s rich, that is; that’s very 
rich. D’ye call Offenbach a Frenchman? He was born in 
Cologne. A Hun, that’s what he is. 

Herodias—A barbarian. 

Fra Diavolo—A baby killer. 

Canio—At least I am of pure Italian musical descent. 
Leoncavallo even denounced the Germans. 

Fidelio—Maybe, but he wrote an opera called “Roland 
of Berlin” and took pay for it from the Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Canio (angrily)—Did he? What of that? If you'd 
take the trouble to look up your own antecedents you'd 
find that the scene of your libretto is laid in Spain, and 
that your man Beethoven accepted money from the Eng- 
lish for his compositions. 

Flying Dutchman—This meeting is called to order. J, 
being a neutral— 

Gurnemanz (interrupting)—Composed by Wagner. 

Pinkerton—Then I assume the chair. As a nonbellig- 
erent— 

Alberich—You are a character in a Japanese opera writ- 
ten by an Italian—both countries are against Austro-Ger- 
many. 

Aida—I, as an Egyptian— 

Briinnhilde (shriekingly )—Verdi. 

Sieglinde (screamingly)—England uses black troops 
against the whites. 

Salome (jumps into the empty chairman’s seat, seizes 
gavel and raps for order)—I make myself chairman and 
my friend Elektra will be sergeant at arms. 


Edgardo—The cheek of those Jews. 

Salome (bangs gavel)—Shut up! 
not a Jewess. 

Amfortas—Oscar Wilde, an Englishman, wrote the— 

Salome (rising)—Do I understand, Amfortas, that 
you— 

Amfortas—No—no—I beg pardon. 

Elektra (raising her hatchet)—Is there any one present 
who objects to Salome as chairman? 

Carmen—Those persons are too tough for me. 
to exit.) 

Violetta—Me too. (Does likewise.) 

All—We'll follow you. (Join Carmen and Violetta.) 


Anyway, Elcktra is 


(Starts 


Important News. 
No grand opera company went into bankruptcy last week. 


Shelling Italy. 

Speaking of one of the singers at a current New York 
performance of “The Chimes of Normandy,” the Herald 
says: “She sticks to solid tones and does not go in for 
shrapnel, or rather, staccato effects, like Tetrazzini—the 
war even gets into the mind of the reporter of musical hap- 
penings.” 

Did Kreisler Sneeze? 


In the Houston (Tex.) Post of recent date, a music 
critic rhapsodizes about Kreisler’s playing: “Even the 
crashing chords were executed in a manner that can be 
likened only to a sudden dainty splash of sea froth upon 
the face.” Why sea froth upon the face? Why is it not 
sufficient that they simply were crashing chords, as they 
were meant to be? Undoubtedly Kreisler had no intention 
when he played of splashing anything into his hearers’ 
faces, and if the critic in question was so splashed it must 
have been from something else than the music. 


No Takers. 


“T have not had the privilege of hearing the new Eng- 
lish war song, ‘Are You the O’Reilly?’” corresponds a cor- 
respondent, “but I will make a fairish wager that it is no 
better and no worse than ‘Tipperary.’” 


We Said It Long Ago. 

Another observing contributor pencils this: “Would 
you, if an orchestra’s playing preponderated brassily, say 
that the orchestra was on its metal?” 


Do They Eat Paper? 


Stravinsky might be able to set the following to music. 
It is from the New York Evening Mail of May 29, 1915: 
“Berlin (via London), May 29.—With the idea of still fur- 
ther preventing the waste of food supplies in this city, the 
Berlin authorities have promulgated a new set of rules for 
restaurants. These forbid the presence in restaurants of 
papers from neutral countries containing matter unfriendly 
to Germany.” 


Blockaded. 
New York, May 30, 1915. 
To Variations: 

Please do not tell me and my colleagties, even in a 
friendly way, that the late Alfred G. Vanderbilt left $30,- 
000,000. We know all about it. We do not care. We have 
the vote, a share in the ocean (beyond the three mile 
limit) and the right to look at the sun in the daytime and 
the moon at night, when the weather is clear. Can any 
mortal wish for more? (If there is a deafening chorus of 
“Yes” in answer to my question, I retire confused but not 
convinced.) 

With unkind regards, 

An AMERICAN COMPOSER. 


Tinted Tones. 


It is folly to claim that music and color are unrelated. 
We have light music, as “The Mikado,” and we have dark 
music, as the nocturnes by Chopin. 


Orthographic Retreats. 

Lucille Weingartner, wife of Felix Weingartner, the con- 
ductor, changed her name to Lucilla when the French went 
to war with Germany. Now that Italy has joined France, 
what will Lucilla do? ; 


For Some Neutrals We Know. 


The Appeal to Reason says: “If you favor war, dig a 
trench in your back yard, fill it half full of water, crawl 
into it, and stay there for a day or two without anything 


to eat, get a lunatic to shoot at you with a brace of re- 
volvers and a machine gun, and you will have something 
just as good, and you will save your country a great deal 
of expense.” 

Musical Mixup. 

Titta Ruffo sang at the Manhattan Opera House on 
Tuesday afternoon and in the evening the international 
wrestling contest proceeded on the same stage. The Shu- 
bert theatrical firm manages Ruffo and Andreas Dippel is 
one of the managers of the wrestling contest. Oscar Ham- 
merstein built the Manhattan for grand opera purposes 
but now is re-entering the vaudeville field, his former 
stamping ground. No one minds all this, however, in war 
time. 

Looking the Part. 

In another part of this paper is an editorial called “Ten- 
nis and Tone.” When the proof came from the printer it 
was read by brother Clarence Lucas and he delivered him- 
self of the attached homily, which, unknown to him, one 
of the stenographers brought to book as rapidly as he 
uttered it: 

“How often we hear persons say that if Mr, Bull Pup 
would only give up pounding, he might be as great a pianist 
as Signor Fire Fly. These persons seem to overlook the 
curious fact that pianists play as they look, so to speak. 
No amount of criticism or advice will make Herr War 
Horse play like Monsieur Wood Pecker. 

“All blue-eyed blondes with pointed chins and fluffy 
hair will play very much the same way. By no chance 
will any of them play like the broad headed, square jawed, 
dark complexioned pianist with straight hair. 

“In the case of students fresh from the master’s studio, 
there may be an acquired manner of playing for a short 
time. But wait a few years until the teacher’s influence 
has been weakened by the strengthening of the pupil’s indi- 
viduality. If the pianist always plays as he was taught, he 
will hardly cause much comment, If he acquires a style of 
his own, it will be like the style of his type of pianist. 

“A man who has strange hair, peculiar clothes and un- 
usual mannerisms, will not play like a pianist who looks 
like an ordinary doctor or merchant or lawyer. 

“So far as technical ability is concerned, all the great 
pianists could be made to play any given standard work in 
the same way. They play it in different ways not because 
they cannot play it alike, but because they wish to play it 
a certain way. In one sense they are free te do as they 
wish. But in another sense they are not free at all, be- 
cause their style of playing is already chosen for them by 
the destiny that gave them their type of head, face, com- 
plexion, hair, mentality, temperament.” 





Aberdeen’s Fourteenth Annual Festival. 


The fourteenth annual May Music Festival was held 
in Aberdeen, S. D., from May 29 to and including June 1. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under Emil Ober- 
hoffer, the Aberdeen Choral Society under the direction 
of A. W. Voedisch, and nine soloists furnished the pro- 
grams for the six concerts. Marie Sundelius, soprano; 
Alma Beck, alto; Albert Lindquest, tenor; Marion Green, 
bass; Richard Czerwonky, violinist; Cornelius van Vliet, 
cellist; Henry J. Williams, harpist; Lora Miller, cellist; 
Marian Chase Schaefer, reader and soprano, and Nina 
Zietlow, pianist, were the assisting soloists. The concerts 
were given at the Orpheum Theatre. 








Mrs. Day and Pupil Here. 


Mrs. D. H. Day, of Duluth, was in New York recently 
with her gifted young piano pupil, Louis Gomberg, who is 
seven years old, and has ‘been alluded to by enthusiastic 
Western critics as “the little Mozart.” The boy played 
for several New York music experts, who found him to 
be an unusual piano talent and pronounced Mrs. Day’s 
teaching as exceptionally thorough and artistic. 





Where They Are. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Lake Champlain, N. Y. 

Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
Leopold Godowsky, Avon, N. J. 

Katharine Goodson, Lisbon, N. H. 

Arthur Hinton, Lisbon, N. H. 

Henry T. Finck, Pottersville, N. Y. 
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Thirteenth Regiment Armory Scene of Concerts—United Singers of Brooklyn—German-American Boys Sing— 
Ladies’ Chorus—Mass Chorus of Noble Proportions—4,000 Public School Pupils Sing—Prize Singing 
at Broadway Theatre—“Kaiser Prize’ Contest—Schumann-Heink, Gadski, Edith Magee, 
Herman Weil, Soloists—Carl Fique and Felix Jaeger Festival Conductors 
—Singers’ Picnic at Cypress Hills—Award of Prizes. 


[t was a singularly mild appearing assemblage of “Huns” 
and “Barbarians” which swarmed about the big Thirteenth 
Regiment Hall at the opening concert, Saturday evening, 
May 29. Good nature and good fellowship radiated from 
ali sides, notable lack of hurry or nervous anxiety pervad- 
atmosphere. The building itself was a mass of 
patriotic decoration, with streamers, colonnades and banners 


ing the 


and flags floating everywhere, nine-tenths of them the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” Inside the building young women at- 
tired in white and yellow sold souvenir programs, a book 
of fifty-four pages, containing every imaginable detail re- 
lating to the festival, a good example of German thorough- 
Purchasing one of these from a youthful Germanic 
goddess, Frances Huelster, and passing through the im- 
mense lobby, one entered the hall, and this, too, was a bril- 
liant sight, decorations being in the German colors, red, 
white and black. 

It was 8:40 when the festival president, Carl Lentz, 
greeted the Borough President, Lewis H. Pounds, and his 
staff, the orchestra playing “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and every one being on his feet. His honor delivered an 
address of welcome, calling attention to his German ances- 
iry, and President Lentz replied, after which these officials 
retired to their boxes in the gallery. The hall was probably 
two-thirds full when the long drawn tones beginning the 

Rienzi” overture were heard, Conductor Felix Jaeger 
handling the baton. The festival sounds, marches and gen- 
eral blare subsided when the United Brooklyn Singers sang 
Angerer’s “Mein Lied,” devoted to extolling spring, con- 
ducied by Mr, Fiqué, and sung with excellent expression, 
the first tenors taking a high C sharp clearly and triumph- 
antly on the word “Fruhlingszeit.”. The United Ladies’ 
Chorus gave a good account of themselves in “Entfernte 
Glocken,” and the mixed choir closed with Beethoven’s 
“Hymn to Nature.” An orchestra of seventy men, first 
class in every respect, played the introduction to the third 

‘Lohengrin” with gusto, and the celebrated piano 

Liszt's polonaise in E, with fine brilliancy. 


ness. 


act ol 
piece, 

lhe center of interest of the evening was the singing of 
comprising the German-American Boys’ Choir, 
under the direction of Ernst Scharpf, which sang in Ger- 
man “Frihlingszeit” (Vincent), “Dem Vaterlande” (Abt) 
“Das Madchen aus der Fremde” (Weinzierl). The 
pretty music, in two part harmony, the prompt attack, sus- 
tained high G’s, the evident love for singing animating 
these little chaps, all this brought them tremendous ap- 
Following this concert there was a “Grosser Saen- 
ger-Kommers in Der Arion-Halle,” which, dear reader, has 
nothing to do with “Commerce” or with Oscar Saenger, 
but means “Grand Singers’ Drinking Bout,” in which thou- 
sands sit at long tables, eat, drink, and are merry, all in 
good order, with speeches, bursts of song, and a terrific 
cannonading of the heavy beermugs, when, at stated 
periods, these are slammed on the tables, in regulated rhyth- 
mical tempo. It is a function unknown to people other than 
the Germans, and would utterly destroy ordinary crockery 
and tables! In the course of four years of German uni- 
versity life, and as participant in several hundred of these 
affairs, the present writer, however, never saw a single 
witnessed one instance of overmuch 


F. W. R. 
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Sunday Evening, May 30. 


An audience to the number of about 8,000 people attended 
the Sunday evening concert, May 30. On entering the 
armory an unusual spectacle greeted the public. Seated 
on the platform were several thousand male singers, and 
an orchestra of 100. These with Johanna Gadski furnished 
the program of the evening. Carl Fiqué coriducted. 

Under Carl Fiqué’s skillful leadership, the orchestra 








ERNESTINE SCRHUMANN-HEINK. 


played “Vorspiel,” from “Die Meistersinger” (Wagner) ; 
overture, “Der Freischiitz” (Weber), and “Malaguena” 
(Moszkowsky). The artistic and finished performance of 
the above works spoke in great praise for the conductor. 
The large male chorus sang “Wenn der Frihling 
auf die Berge steigt” (Wilhelm), “Ach, wie ist’s moglich 
dann” (Kiicken), “Das Wandern ist des Miiller’s Lust” 
(Zéllner), “Gut Nacht” (Silcher), “Horch was kommt” 
(Wolfrum), and the program closed with an effective pro- 
duction of “The Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from “Tannhauser” 
(Wagner), in which the orchestra assisted. Praise in full 
measure belongs to Mr. Fiqué. His unusual ability and 
untiring efforts brought the work of the enormous chorus 
to a high degree of perfection. After the chorus sang 
“Heimatliebe,” Mr. Fiqué was presented with a laurel 


wreath and at the end of the concert he was the recipient 
of a large floral piece covered with American flags. 


Mme, Gadski, the celebrated soprano, sang “Ocean, du 
Ungeheuer” from “Oberon” (Weber), and Isolde’s “Erzah- 
lung” from “Tristan und Isolde” (Wagner). Her beauti- 
ful voice and her famous interpretations received their due 
tribute. In fact, Mme. Gadski’s singing was the occasion 
for great enthusiasm, which could only be appeased by an 
encore after each program number. M. W. 


Monday Afternoon, May 31. 


A mass chorus of 4,000 public school and high school 
pupils formed the choral background of this concert, called 
the “Grand Children’s Concert,” although undoubtedly the 
“Children’s Grand Concert” was meant. Conductor Dr. 
Frank R. Rix had them in hand, and well did they per- 
form their task. 

The immense platform comprising the stage, with rising 
tiers of seats, was entirely filled with youth of both sexes. 
The lower grades sang Handel’s “Largo” and Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” in Rix’s arrangement. This latter popular 
piece, so Scottish in character (Dvorak is said to have just 
imbibed a Scotch high ball when he composed it), one 
would think impossible of vocal arrangement, but Dr. Rix 
has accomplished this in two part harmony, and exceed- 
ingly effective it is. The humming effect is pretty, the 
boys’ solo carries well, and the jerkiness of the thing is 
softened in vocal garb. They were obliged to repeat a por- 
tion, so great was the applause at the close. Grieg’s 
“Landkennung” was so well sung that the entire chorus 
rose to acknowledge the applause. The march from 
“Aida,” with the combined high school and public school 
choruses participating, closed the choral numbers, and this 
was a fine effort. The difficult intervals, chromatics, etc., 
were overcome with sureness, showing great progress in 
the serious teaching of choral music in our public schools. 
Time was when “Suanee River” and “Home, Sweet Home” 
constituted a large portion of the repertoire of public 
school children’s singing. These Greater New York chil- 
dren all sing “Forev-ah” and “Nev-ah,” which, “Howev-ah,” 
is to be regretted. Can they not be taught that there is a 
letter R in these words, which should be heard? 

The soloist, Edith Magee (who sings Sundays in the 
Rockefeller Baptist Church of Manhattan), was heard in 
the “Aida” aria, which she had to repeat in part, and in 
“Isolden’s Liebestod.” Her voice floated above the orches- 
tra, carrying well, and showing beautiful quality, com- 
bined with handsome personality. 

The orchestral numbers included the overture to “Sakun- 
tala,” the second Hungarian rhapsody and “Invitation to 
the Dance,” and of these the last named probably reached 
greatest popularity. People dearly love to hear what they 
know, and every one knows Weber’s piano piece. Felix 
Jaeger and Carl Fiqué alternated in conducting the or- 
chestra, which played with wonted sureness and brilliant 
effect. 

Following the “Aida” march announcement was made by 
megaphone that the chorus would close with “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and this was done with altcgether 
thrilling effect. Every one stood, of course, and toward the 
close Armory officials ran up an immense flag to the ceil- 
ing, the Stars and Stripes, and at the same moment thou- 
sands of school children each suddenly produced a flag and 
waved it. Such an effect is simply indescribable, alto- 
gether beyond words, so affecting that it brought tears to 
many eyes. The applause accompanying the flag raising 
and flag waving was of a character which well showed that 
the audience fully reflected President Wilson’s motto: 
“America First,” which is, by the way, nothing more or 
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less than an Americanization of the Teutonic phrase, 
“Deutschland Uber Alles.” 

Such Americans as translate this phrase “Germany above 
all others” show their ignorance of the German language. 
It means “Germany First,” exactly as our President said 
“America First.” F. W. R. 


Monday Evening, May 31. 


An audience of enormous size, exceeding that of Sunday 
evening by about 1,500 to 2,000, filled every nook and cor- 





Photo copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
JOHANNA GADSKI, 


ner of the vast auditorium of the Armory, on Monday 
evening, May 31. A chorus numbering several thousand, 
the orchestra of 100 selected musicians, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, contralto, Hermann Weil, baritone, with Dr. 
Felix Jaeger, conductor, furnished the musical program. 

The concert opened with Liszt’s “Preludes” for orches- 
tra. The other orchestral numbers were “Elsa's Bridal 
March” from “Lohengrin,” Wagner, and selection from 
“Die Konigskinder,” Humperdinck. The large chorus sang 
“Evening Bells,” Abt; “In May,” Jirgens; “The Son’s Re- 
turn,” Neumann; “Luetzow’s Wild Chase,” Weber; 
“Suabian Dance Song,” arranged by Dr. Jaeger (which 
latter was repeated) ; “This Is the Day” (a work of great 
melodic beauties), and at the conclusion of program sang 
“The German Michael,” by Attenhofer, for baritone solo, 
chorus and orchestra, in which Mr. Weil sang the solo 
part. 

Hermann Weil’s first solo was the “Prologue” from 
“Pagliacci,” which he sang effectively, responding with an 
encore. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s appearance was the signal 
for long continued applause. The contralto was in excel- 
lent voice, and her singing of the aria of “Andromache” 
from “Odysseus,” by Bruch, was satisfying in every de- 
tail. She completely carried away her audience, receiv- 
ing storms of applause, which amounted to an ovation, and 
an encore must needs be forthcoming. Her beautiful and 
resonant tones rang out fervently throughout the large 
auditorium. After singing her second program number, 
aria of “Adriano” from “Rienzi,” she again received much 
applause, and started to sing “Die Wacht am Rhein,” in 
which the chorus and audience joined. After this encore, 
and when the applause subsided, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
said: “As this is a neutral country, let us sing our American 
national anthem.” It was an impressive sight when the 
entire audience arose, together with the large chorus and 
orchestra, and sang our national song. M. W. 


Tuesday Afternoon, June 1. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 1, the first prize singing 
contest took place at the 13th Regiment Armory, Broodk- 
lyn, before a large and interested audience. Class two 
brought forth only two contestants, the United Singers of 
Elizabeth, N. J., conductor, Carl Kapp, and the United 
Singers of Queens County, conductor, Hans Prumm. The 
chosen chorus for the above was, “Das Volkslied,” by Ed- 
ward Kremser, and their second (selected) number was 
“Das Wandern,” by Zollner. 

The contestants for Class one were the United Singers 
of Philadelphia, conductor, E. F. Ulrich; United Singers of 
Hudson County, conductor, Carl Kapp; United Singers of 
New York, conductor, Paul Engelskirchen; United Singers 
of Newark, conductor Johannes Werschinzer, and United 
Singers of Baltimore, conductor, John A. Klein. The above 
is the order as they appeared. The chosen chorus for the 


above was “Am Ammersee,” by Ferd. Langer, and their 
second (selected) number was “Wenn der Frihling auf die 
Berge steigt,” by Wilhelm. The judges for both afternoon 
and evening contests were: David Melamet, Baltimore; 
Prof. Horatio Parker, New Haven; Louis Ehrgott, Cin- 
cinnati; John Lund, Buffalo, and Kurt Schindler, Berlin 
and New York. M. W. 


Tuesday Evening, June 1. 

Again on Tuesday evening the spacious Brooklyn ar- 
mory was filled wih an interested audience assembled to 
hear the competition for the “single club” class and the 
“Kaiser Prize” class. Those participating in the first, the 
Hartford Sangerbund, Hartford, Conn., Aug. Weidlich, di- 
rector, and the Rheinpfalger Mannerchor, New York, Carl 
Fiqué, director, sang “Friedrich Rothbart,” words by 
Emanuel Geibel and music by Joseph Schwartz. 

The Kaiser Prize song was “Der Tiroler Nachtwache 
1810” (Nightwatch of the Tyroleans, 1810), words by 
Eichendorf and music by Richard Fuehrer. 

Into this competition entered the Williamsburg Sanger- 
bund, Dr, Felix Jaeger, director; the Arion from Brook- 
lyn, Eugen Klee, director; the Brooklyn Sangerbund, Fried- 
rich Albecke, director, and the Junger Mannerchor, Scran- 
ton, Pa., Prof. John T. Watkins, director. 

It seems almost superfluous to call attention to the fine 
points of concerted singing, which each of these choral 
bodies demonstrated, so firmly established in the musical 
life of our country is the German Sangerbund, and the 
high musical standard of the German singing society is so 
generously recognized. 

The applause was spontaneous and prolonged which fol- 
lowed each appearance, and each of the “Kaiser Prize” 
class gave a second number illustrating an enviable com- 
mand of piano singing. 

The judges were the same as in the afternoon. 

This (Wednesday) evening the distribution of prizes 
will take place, following an afternoon picnic at Cypress 
Hills Park, Brooklyn. M. E. S. 


Sangerfest Notes. 


The handsome souvenir program was generally used. On 
the title page was a drawing of an etherealized German 
goddess, crowning Orpheus with his lyre, with the big 
Armory in the background. Inside the front cover page 
were the six measures comprising the “Sangergruss.” The 
programs were printed in both German and English. 

Half page pictures of the Kreutzer Bust, and of the 
Kremser Plaque, prizes to be awarded, and a full page 
picture of the Kaiser Prize, all appeared in the program 
book. 

The jury who awarded the prizes consisted of David 
Melamet of Baltimore; Louis Ehrgott, of Cincinnati; John 
Lund, of Buffalo; Kurt Schindler, of New York, and 
Horatio Parker, of New Haven. 

Johannes Gelbke, deceased, formerly a Buffalo conductor, 
and Heinrich Jacobsen, once active in the same city, were 
represented by two of their works, the former by “Distant 
Chimes,” sung by a ladies’ chorus, and the latter by “Heil, 
wie die Lerchen Singenj’ sung by the societies associated 
in the third class, competing for the prize. 

The notably excellent acoustics of the big hall, holding 
at evening concerts 10,000 people, was generally remarked. 
The matinee audiences filled two-thirds of the house. 

The present writer in 1885 attended the Milwaukee 


Sangerfest, and in 1893 the Cleveland Sangerfest, on 
both occasions furnishing the Musicat Courter with re- 
ports. Rafael Joseffy was an important feature at the Mii 
waukee affair; no other item of the program remains in 
the memory. Rita Elandi, a Cleveland girl just returned 
from foreign study, sang at the 1893 Sangerfest, which 
was conducted by Emil Ring. 

“A Celebrated Case” covers the back of the program 








CARL FIQUE. 


book. The author of the said “case” is the S. Liebmann’s 
Sons Brewing Company. No charge for this free ad. 


F. W. R. 





Alfred Troemel Wins Success 
with Indianapolis Orchestra. 


Alfred Troemel, an artist-pupil of Gaylord Yost, the 
composer-violinist, made a decidedly favorable impression 
as soloist with the Indianapolis Orchestra at Nashville, 
Tenn., May 4. The Nashville Tennesseean had the follow- 
ing to say: “Alfred Troemel, violinist, shared honors of 
the evening with the orchestra and Miss Clark. Mr. Troe- 
mel played first the introduction and rondo capriccioso by 
Saint-Saéns with the firmness of a real artist, and the 
audience appreciated him immediately. His first encore 
was ‘Liebesfreud,’ by Kreisler, a most difficult number 
bristling with difficult double stops. A veritable storm of 
applause followed, and he was forced by popular demon- 
stration to play again. This time it was the ever-popular 
‘Humoresque’ by Dvorak, and it was so pleasing to the 
audience that an involuntary ripple of applause went 
around as he started playing.” 

Mr. Troemel appeared in a concert recently in Indian- 
apolis and the Indianapolis Star commented as follows 
“Mr. Troemel has a tone of ravishing quality and a stabil- 
ity of style which bespeaks the true artist.” 








Photo by Bain News Service, New York. 
SAENGERFEST CONCERT AT THIRTEENTH REGIMENT ARMORY, BROOKLYN, 
Showing huge chorus and audience assembling at first concert, Saturday evening, May 2g. 
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“ENGLISH” MUSIC. 


Leggés in the London Daily Telegraph.) 





{Robin H 


Just recently there has been something of a lull in the 


musical world as to the superior claims of “English” mu- 
sic over all others for English consumption. Whether this 
is the calm before a storm or not, who shall say? Not 
for a moment is it to be supposed that the claimants have 
been struck dumb forever; there are too many of them- 


But the fact is that some six months have elapsed since 
the postman has brought me a letter from a “young Brit- 
ish composer” with the usual complaint of “neglect” by the 
critics and elder musicians, who have it in their power to 
help. In the days before the aforesaid six months, when 
letters on the subject were as the “leaves that strew the 
brooks in Vallombrosa,” I was at the pains of answering 
my correspondents, my point being always to obtain a 
definition of terms as to what was actually and literally 
meant by “English” or “British” music. I regret that I 
am still awaiting that definition. Which is the more spe- 
cifically English or British—Cyril Scott with his latest 
violin sonata, or Edward German with his “Henry VIII” 
dances; Josef Holbrooke with his quintet, or Percy Grain- 
ger with his “Mock Morris” dance; Roger Quilter with his 


“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” and the music to his 
Christmas play, or Sir Hubert Parry with the revised 
version of his “Te Deum”? 


Where, and oh, where, is the common denominator? 
What is that thing, that quality inherent in the music, 
which makes it specifically “British”? Of course, that is 
another matter if English or British music is 
merely music composed by musicians of British (the 
greater includes the less) breeding and birth. But this 
leads to terrible complications. For how would you de- 
scribe the music composed by musicians who happened to 
have been born in Britain of either foreign or partly for- 
eign parentage? And to what nation would you ascribe 
the music of one who, like Albert Coates, had an English 
father but a Russian mother? Politically, Mr. Coates has 
never been anything but an Englishman, in spite of the 
above facts and that he was born and spent all his early 
years in St, Petersburg, while his mother was for long a 
naturalized Englishwoman. Frederick Delius is another 
case in point, He was born at Bradford, of parents who 
hailed, if my memory serves, from the Baltic Provinces. 
He was educated in England, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief (and we have been personal friends since 
our student days in Germany about thirty years ago) he 
an Englishman. Is this a matter of 


entirely 


regards himself as 
geography or what? 

It must be clear to the eye of all musicians that there is 
not much in common between the musical expression of 
Delius and Parry, Stanford and Scott, German and Hol- 
brooke, Grainger and Sir J. F. Bridge, Caleb Simper and 
Elgar, A. R. Gaul and Arnold Bax, the composer (whoso- 
ever he may be) of the “latest” British ragtime and of the 
most solemn eight part double fugue written for one of 
those functions we Britons so dearly love, the university 
examinations. If I am wrong, where am I wrong? Mix 
these composers I have mentioned, place them in any order 
ou please, and tell me where and what is the common 
denominator of any two or ten of them, or of any other 
two or ten or ten times ten of those so perpetually de- 
scribed as “British” composers whom you may call to mind. 
earching for the truth, as, indeed, I have been search- 
ing for it for many a long day, but the days pass, the years 
fly away, and never appears the particular truth I am hunt- 
ing for. Perhaps it will not be worth the trouble that has 
been spent on it when, if ever, it is brought to light. But 
We must find it 


I am 


that, of course, is quite another story. 
first ere we can discuss it. 

Last week I quoted a sentence or two from a book of 
musical essays by Alfred Johnstone. In one essay he states 
that if a visitor from some unknown sphere were to glance 
through a number of our present-day newspapers he would 
come to think not merely that modern British music was 
the great theme it appears to be, but also that it was only 
right that this should be the case. Mr. Johnstone, I be- 
lieve, lives somewhere under the Southern Cross, so is 
not immediately available to tell us what he thinks of the 
attitude, not of our press, but of our public toward “Brit- 
ish” music or music of British origin. Why is it that of 
the scores of new works that have been produced at the 
concerts of the Ernest Palmer Fund hardly a single one 
has grown to any semblance of popularity? Orchestras 
will not play it, we are told. But why? Why is it that the 
Londen Symphony Orchestra, who have struggled for long 
against the unequal odds entailed by the inclusion of Brit- 
ish works in their programs, have had ultimately to capitu- 
late, and that their capitulation, which meant the announc- 
ing that for the present, at any rate, they could not see 
their way to produce any more native music, had the ex- 
traordinary effect of restoring their somewhat fallen for- 
tunes, the subscription for this season advancing over its 
predecessors by leaps and bounds? 
iny of us whose duties call us away from London 
Provincial festivals in the autumn it is not easy 


j t 





always to guess the reason for the apparent hostility of 
the public to the music made by their compatriots. 
But one must be frank (I fear we are not half so frank 
as we should be in the matter of British music), and own 
that far too often music creeps into festival schemes that 
must have found its way there through some outside in- 
fluence. Yet, even so, it is difficult to account (save by a 
similar process) for the production of certain works by 
the “hated foreigner” which could not possibly (or so I 
imagine) have been accepted by any responsible music 
committee had they been capable of reading the scores be- 
fore they accepted them. A case which occurred last year 
leaps to the eye. 

To my thinking the question of “British” music and the 
British musical public is divisible into two parts. Of these 
the first is to decide what it is that constitutes British 
music. The second is why should music lovers be tied up, 
in a matter so “universal” as music, to the parish pump 
of a silly localism such as is implied by the use of the term 
“British”? By all possible means let us hear the best of 
the music written by the best of the “young (and old) 
British composers.” But in mercy do let us drop the ever- 
lasting adjective. Russian music is no better because we 
label it Russian, nor Italian for a similar reason, nor 
French, nor American, nor nigger, nor British, nor any- 
thing else. If the music is fit for hearing, by all means 
let us hear it, whether it comes to us from the North Pole 
or the South, from anywhere through which the equator 
passes, or from anywhere in the north, south, east or west. 
It is music that we call for. It is music that the public is 
crying out for. It is music that will make the universal 
appeal. And to the public it matters not one jot whence 
it comes. 

But it must be music. We are all weary and worn, and 
some of us are sad at the want of progress that in England 
is so evident. We take ourselves so very seriously in the 
musical world, while so few outside our confines pay the 
least attention to us, despite our disgruntled spirit and 
perpetual moaning. Now can any one say, with hand on 
heart, that the fault of this is to be laid at the door of the 
foreigner? I know this is not so. I know foreign musi- 
cians who are only too glad to produce music that is music, 
regardless of the land of its origin. But it must be music, 
and not immature experimenting with sound effects. If 
only we could rid ourselves of our cruel provincialism in 
music, rid ourselves of all our petty little cliques, “go” for 
the great ideal, and throw over once and for all the petti- 
fogginess that eats out the very heart of so much of the 
best of our musical life, we might help to change the mu- 
sical map of the world. 

Meanwhile, I await a definition of “What is British 
music ?” 





A Morrisey Pupil Succeeds. 





Margaret Carson, pupil of Marie Morrisey, gave a re- 
cital on May 15 in Flatbush, Brooklyn, her program con- 
sisting of works by American composers. Woodman, 
Beach, Daniels, Speaks and Hawley were among those 
represented. Mrs, Carson has a sympathetic and dramatic 
soprano voice which shows the result of careful schooling. 

She was assisted by Mrs. Beals, reader, who also pleased 
the large audience with her lovely speaking voice and apt 
impersonations. 

Mrs. Morrisey accompanied at the piano with taste and 
lent valuable aid to the singer. Mrs. Morrisey is well 
known as a singer and her appearance at the piano was 
favorably remarked, 





Apollo Club’s Prominent Soloists. 


Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged as tenor soloist with the Apollo 
Club of Chicago on its trip to the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition at San Francisco, and to the Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Exposition at San Diego. As this will be 
Mr. Althouse’s first visit to California, he is looking for- 
ward to it with pleasant anticipation. On the way to the 
coast Mr, Althouse will appear in Omaha, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Salt Lake City and Ogden. Other soloists 
with the Apollo Club on this tour will be Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Christine Miller, contralto, and Arthur Middle- 
ton, bass, 








Leefson-Hille Conservatory 
Pupils Give Concert. 


At Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on Saturday even- 
ing, May 22, occurred the ninetieth concert by pupils of 
the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music. Among those 
who took part in the recital were Isadore Slogoff, Helen 
Gillette, Virginia Brown, Ida Witkin, Emily Yocum 
Brownback, Ruth Nathanson, L. Blandin, W. Cornman, 
Dorothea Neebe, Rose Stenger. ‘Teacher’s- certificates 
were awarded to Helen Cunningham, Gladys Lorraine 
Rouillot, Fanny H. Loos, Mabel E. Knecht, Annie Wallace 
Culver, Helen Sickler, Geraldine Ely, Anna Eleanor Vin- 
ing, Myrtle Julia Ladner and Carrie Ethel Livingston. 








Why Is a Critic? 
[From the Pacific Coast Musical Review.] 

There are people who claim that there are no real critics 
since Schumann, Wagner, Hanslick and their class have 
died. Possibly there are not such critics. But suppose 
there were, how many people would read their criticisms 
in this territory, and how many, if they did read them, 
would understand them? And if they could not be under- 
stood of what benefit would they be to the public? As far 
as artists are concerned, we believe that their interpreta- 
tions are decidedly individualistic, and that, while our or 
your opinion may differ with that of the artist, neverthe- 
less the artist’s ideas may be very valuable from a musical 
point of view. And so the function of a critic, such as 
those we have referred to, would be restricted to mere 
technical points, and don’t you think that a great artist or 
conductor knows as much (or even more) about tech- 
nical errors than the critic? If he did not, he would not 
be a great artist. So the critic in pointing out any tech- 
nical errors in the work of an artist would only tell some- 
thing which the latter knew already, and hence his work 
would be lacking in value. On the other hand, a critic has 
no right to expect an artist to sing or play according to his 
individual idea, because a hundred different people may 
have a hundred different opinions about musical interpre- 
tation, and a critic is only one of these hundreds, and he 
has no right to expect that every great artist should inter- 
pret music according to his individual opinion. So, tech- 
nically, he is unable to tell an artist, that is a great artist, 
anything he should not know already, and emotionally he 
has no right to saddle his individual opinion upon any one 
else ; consequently the theoretical or scientific critic can not 
possibly expect to fill a useful position in the world at 
large. 

Indeed, we believe that the functions of a critic, such as 
used to be recognized by the people, have become obso- 
lete. There is no more use for a critic in the world. 
Each individual auditor or spectator represents, in a way, 
critical opinion. But there is plenty of room for a com- 
mentator, for a person who gives information of value to 
the people who have been present at a musical event, and 
to those who have not been present, but who wish to be 
informed first of the quality of the performance before 
attending a concert. 





Two Dudley Buck Pupils Sing. 


Katherine Galloway, soprano, entertained the members 
of the Harmonie Club, of New York, on Tuesday evening, 
May 25. She sang two groups of songs and was most en- 
thusiastically received, her lovely voice and equally lovely 
personality winning her audience from the start. Elsie T. 
Cowen, at the piano, added much to the unqualified suc- 
cess of the evening by her sympathetic accompaniments. 

Meta S. Mallory, contralto, gave a recital at Mt. Holyoke 
College, Mass., on May 12. She sang an aria by Rossi, 
“Frihlingszeit” (Becker), “Traum durch die Dammerung” 
(Strauss), “Frithlingsglaube” (Reis), “Der Lenz” (Hil- 
dach), “Les Cygnes” (Hahn), “Le Mariage des Roses” 
(Franck), “My Dream” (Buck) and “Daybreak” (Dan- 
iels). Miss Mallory is a member of the faculty of this col- 
lege, being an instructor in voice, 





Mme. Soder-Hueck’s Reception. 


Ada Soder-Hueck, the prominent New York vocal 
teacher, has issued a hundred and fifty invitations for a 
reception and musicale to be held at her studios in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, on the evening of 
June 5. Following the interesting program, which has 
been prepared by Mme. Soder-Hueck, the guests will ad- 
journ to Mme. Soder-Hueck’s roof garden, where dancing 
will be in order and refreshments will be served. 

Those who should know, declare the roof garden with its 
soft illumination and tasteful decorations is worth a spe- 
cial visit, and without doubt the many people prominent 
in the musical and social world who have signified their 
intention to avail themselves of the invitation will find 
this annual affair of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s one that is very 
unique and enjoyable. 





Henrietta Foster Westcott 
Pleases New York Audience. 


Charlotte A. Loesch presented a number of piano stu- 
dents at her recital on Saturday afternoon, May 29, at 
Carnegie Hall, Chapter Room, New York. Henrietta Fos- 
ter Westcott assisted, and delighted the audience with her 
good voice, charming manner and admirable rendition of 
“Valse di Musetta,” Puccini, and a group of three Indian 
songs: “Moon Deer,” Lieurance; “Apache Tribal Lullaby,” 
Beresford, and “Pan Puk Keewis,” Busch. She received 
much well deserved applause and responded with two en- - 
cores, “Black Bird,” Pattersly, and “My Laddie,” Thayer. 
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Three American Institute Concerts. 





Two of the three invariably interesting concerts given 
annually by students of the New York American Institute 
of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, overshadow 
the others. These occurred at headquarters, and at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, respectively, enlisting the art- 
istic participation of the graduates and advanced pupils of 
the various departments. That of May 24 was probably 
the best closing concert given at the institution in some 
time; certain teachers were heard to say this, and they 
should know. 

Mary W. Newton is a graduate in both piano-playing 
and theory, Gretchen Thayer and Anna Curtiss graduates 
in piano playing; these three played works by Beethoven, 
Chopin and MacDowell with a very nice sense of propor- 
tion and good technic. Miss Thayer has enjoyed the 
Chittenden scholarship during this season. Alice K. Hoff- 
man and Anastasia Nugent, pupils of H. Rawlins Baker, 
played delightfully, with finely developed technic and taste. 
The same may be said of Henry Manning Wells, who 
played a Mendelssohn fantasia. Adolph Steuterman 
played the Chopin ballade in A flat’ with beauty of tone 
and poise. Louise R. Keppel played with warm tone and 
good expression. Grace Gosselin sang with delightful 
shading, enunciation and feeling, and Mildred Dewsnap, a 
new vocal student, has made excellent progress. She has 
a high soprano voice, which she uses well. Others who 
took part in this concert were Beulah Beach and Kitty Lipp- 
ner, pianists; Arnold Koch, cellist (pupil of Gustav O. 
Hornberger), who piayed with broad tone and beautiful 
expression, and Charles Brandenburg, baritone, sang three 
German songs with excellent diction and smooth tone. 

May 25, a program of twenty-one numbers, for piano, 
voice and violin was performed at the recital hall, the 
participants being those of the junior grades, from seven 
to seventeen years of age. Twelve teachers were repre- 
sented by their pupils, Miss Chittenden having two; Miss 
Ditto, four; Miss Nugent, two; Miss Taylor, three; Miss 
Karasek, Miss Wood, Miss Howe, Mrs. Ne Collins, Mrs. 
Nellis, Mr. Raudenbush each one;. Mr. Schradieck, two; 
and Mr. Lanham, two. These were the names of the young 
performers, who all showed excellent progress: Arthur 
Herb, Charles Beltramini, Dorothea Smith, Elizabeth Ma- 
guire, Frank Graczik, Margaret Spotz, Asa B. Davis, Louis 
Minicus, Louise Kreuter, Helen Pace, Louise Thurber, 
Emma Folger, Elise Dardek, Jeanette Dalton, Lucy Tomp- 
kins, Margaret Broomall, Gladys Van Why, Edna Terry, 
George Martin, Barbara Clark, and Kathleen Hill. 

A long, but very interesting program was given by stu- 
dents of the American Institute of Applied Music in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, Friday evening, May 28. Wat- 
son Giddings, pianist, was the first performer, playing the 
Hiller concerto in F sharp minor with understanding and 
true musical feeling. Rose Edith Des Anges accompanied 
him on a second piano, and was later heard in a solo num- 
ber, D’Albert’s “Allemande and Gavotte.” 

Pupils of Mr. Lanham and Mrs, Savage contributed 
the vocal numbers. Mrs. R. E. Powers’ high, clear so- 
prano voice was heard to advantage in three selections, 
and Gladys Davis, soprano, sang with a great.deal of ex- 
pression “Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix,” from “Samson and 
Delilah.” Flora Hardie has a resonant contralto voice, and 
sang well “Invocation to Eros.” 

Five pupils of Miss Chittenden played excellent piano 
numbers, with much credit to themselves and to their 
teacher, Miss Frank’s playing of Debussy’s “Reflections in 
the Water” had true atmosphere, and Alice Claussen gave 
a brilliant performance of Liszt’s eleventh rhapsody. Rose 
Karasek played two selections, showing delightful variety 
of style and facile technic. Annabelle Woods and Elsie 
Lambe, two talented young women, were heard together 
in two concertos. Miss Wood had the solo part in Rubin- 
stein’s concerto, op. 70 (andante and finale), and her in- 
terpretation of it was thoroughly musicianly. She pos- 
sesses a beautiful singing tone. Miss Lambe proved her- 
self a finished artist in her brilliant rendition of the finale 
of Bortkiewicz’s concerto, op. 16. Technical difficulties 
have no terrors for Miss Lambe. 

Elloda Kemmerer played two numbers, by Chaminade 
asd Rubinstein, with a fine display of technic and bravura, 
and Charlotte Elma Davis put a great deal of expression 
into her playing of the Chopin barcarolle. Both are pu- 
pls of H. Rawlins Baker. 

Arnold Koch, cellist, a young pupil of Mr. Hornberger, 
did some splendid playing in Kummer’s “Fantasie,” op. 
115, No. 5. He reflects his teacher in his playing. George 
Raudenbush is a very talented pupil of Mr. Schradieck, and 
played two selections, “Prelude and Allegro,” Paganini- 
Kreisler, and the Saint Saéns “Rondo Capriccioso” with 
brilliant effect. 





Mrs. Bacheller Ends Season. 


After a season of unusual activity, Mrs. W. E. Bacheller 
will close her New York studio for the summer on June 
I, to take a well earned rest. She expects to return to 
New York in September. Mrs. Bacheller’s first resting 





place will be St. Paul, where she will visit Mrs. Frederick 
Snyder (directress of the Vannini School), and she will 
remain there about ten days, after which Mrs. Bacheller 
goes direct to Los Angeles, Cal., to remain throughout the 
music festival, thence to San Francisco, and from there 
to Pasadena, where she will spend the rest of her vacation 
with her son. 





“Love and Nature Songs” Published 
by the John Church Company. 





“Love and Nature Songs” is the title of a new collection 
of songs recently published by the John Church Company, 
of Cincinnati and New York, There are nineteen works 
by Aldrich, Bartlett, Felton, Hammond, Hemberger, Hess- 
elberg, Mathews, Nevin, Norris, Russell, Scott, Speaks, 
Spross and Watts, all of which are about of the same 
artistic merit and all simple. This album is especially 
suitable for the average amateur whose technical skill is 
limited, but whose taste has been sufficiently developed to 
appreciate fine feeling, good harmony and plenty of sim- 
ple melody. 

Some of these songs have been published before in 
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sheet form, but they are all comparatively recent works 
owned by the John Church Company. 





Wolfson Recital at Malkin School. 


The piano recital given by Morris Wolfson, pupil of 
Manfred Malkin, at the Malkin Music School, May 22, 
drew an unusually large audience. The player displayed 
notable qualities in the difficult program, which he rendered 
artistically. 

He opened the program with the Bach-Liszt. A minor 
prelude and fugue, displaying very good rhythm, serious 
musicianship and bringing out all voices clearly. The two 
studies and ballade by Chopin he played brilliantly, with 
expression, but these were lacking in temperament. The 
symphonic studies by Schumann were rendered in a very 
satisfactory manner, the pianist closing the program with 
the twelfth rhapsodie, playing with electrifying effects, and 
evoking prolonged applause. He had to add encores. 

Mr. Malkin has proved once more that he is a peda- 
gogue of the first rank, judging by his pupils, a goodly 
number of whom are capable of giving recitals of a high 
standard. Such are Ada Becker, Pauline Rosenblum, Lil- 
lian Kaplan, Fanny Goldstein, Mildred Miles, and others 
who have already appeared in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
playing in the presence of such world-famous artists as 
Bispham, Borwick, Elman, Godowsky, Goldmark, Jonas, 
Joseffy, Spiering, Mme. Povla-Frisch and others. 





Maybe after all Italy is just looking after local color for 
her future generations of opera composers.—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


Mme. Newhaus’ Musicale. 


Marie Cross-Newhaus was hostess at a musical and 
dramatic soiree at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
May 27. A delightful and varied program was given by 
her pupils and assisting artists. 

Mme. Newhaus gave a short talk on music and the seri- 
ous work that her pupils are doing. Many of them have 
church positions, and they all showed by their singing the 
splendid results of Mme. Newhaus’ teaching. 





Gabriel Ravanelli gave pleasure by his reading of Tenny- 
son’s poem, “Sir Galahad.” Mr. Whittaker accompanied 
him with music from “Parsifal.” His sympathetic accom- 
paniments were also a feature of the evening. 

George Halpin played two piano solos by Moszkowski in 
an artistic manner, and as an encore a Chopin prelude. 

Oley Speaks, whose rich baritone voice is well known, 
and who has a wide reputation as a composer, sang three 
short selections and an encore. Later he-was heard in his 
own setting of Kipling’s “On the Road to Mandalay,” 
playing his own accompaniment. 

Four pupils of Mme. Newhaus, Naomi R. Simons, Eliza- 
beth B. Edgar, Bessie Harris, sopranos; Carolyn Hutchin- 
son, contralto, all did excellent singing in their solo num- 
bers, and received a great deal of applause. 

A feature of the evening was four songs sung in cos- 
tume. Percy Brand, a young baritone of twenty, was 
heard in Massenet’s Arioso (“Roi de Lahore”), Agnes 
Regan sang a charming little French song in old time cos- 
tume, and also demonstrated her dramatic power by recit- 
ing with much feeling a little poem, “Dat Leetle Boy.” 
Harriet Villette Brown, an artist-pupil, sang beautifully the 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde.” Her soprano voice 
has great depth and sweetness. Ruth Pillsbury, a very 
young pupil of Mme. Newhaus, is not only the possessor 
of a lovely soprano voice, but is a talented little actress 
as well. She sang the entire Jewel scene from “Faust” in 
a manner worthy of a professional. 

As a final, excerpts from “The Chimes of Normandy” 
were sung by all the students. The melodious music was 
enjoyed by all and the ensemble under Mme, Newhaus’s 
capable direction was excellent. Miss Brown and Miss 
Pillsbury sang the principal roles. Bessie Harris, Dia- 
mondo Dilts and Percy W. Brand also singing effective 
solo numbers. 





Lulu Kurth Endorsed. 


Lulu Kurth, pupil of Joachim, has been endorsed by 
many teachers of the violin. Herewith are appended three 
from as many ladies in Baltimore, Md. 

“Lulu Kurth is a most fitted violinist, who plays ex- 
ceptionally well, both technically and temperamentally. 
She is also a capable instructress both on the violin and 
piano, speaks French and German fluently, and has taught 
both languages. She also understands and speaks Eng- 
lish and is in all respects a very bright and highly refined 
young woman of good social standing, 

(Signed) Mrs. Hans von Mavers.” 





“It gives me pleasure to testify that Lulu Kurth is a 
violinist of marked talent and is also able to give instruc- 
tion in piano. She speaks English, French and German 
fluently, so would make a good teacher of languages also. 
She is a young woman of refinement, highly cultivated and 
fit to fill a responsible position in either a private family 
or institution, where she could use her many accomplish- 
ments for the benefit of others. 

(Signed) CLoturpe von KretscHMAN Woop.” 

“It gives me great pleasure to testify to Mrs. Kurth’s 
ability as a linguist and musician. She has a perfect com- 
mand of German and French and speaks English and 
Russian well. She is an excellent performer on the violin 
and is qualified to teach both advanced pupils and chil- 
dren, either violin or piano. She has my best wishes for 
her future success. 

(Signed) Emma L. Gan.” 

After her appearance at Middletown, N. Y., the Daily 
Argus of that place said that “she was all that her listen- 
ers could desire.” And further stated that “between the 
sensitive soul of the musically endowed woman and the 
soul of her violin, there is a strong and subtle connection. 
It sings or sorrows with her and is responsive to her every 
mood as well as to her slightest touch.” 





Nevin’s “Nightingale” Song 
Transformed into Waltz Hesitation. 





Ethelbert Nevin’s “The Nightingale” song has been sub- 
jected to a dance transformation by Uriel Davis, who has 
made a waltz hesitation out of it. Such arrangements 
have very little artistic merit, of course. But if hesitation 
waltzes are wanted the dancers might just as well hear 
good ones as bad, and certainly Nevin’s melodies are as 
attractive and seductive as any. This “Nightingale” waltz 
hesitation is far better than most dances. The John 
Church Company publish it. 
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War Preparations Mixed with Music—Opera of All Kinds—Willy Ferrero Is An American— 
Something About Him and His Talent—“Trovatore” at Home. 





Rome, April 11, 1915. 

One is not inclined to gossip gaily about music with the 
sinking of the Lusitania only two days in the background 
and with the feeling, which has strengthened steadily in 
the last few days, of sitting on a volcano about to blow 
its head off. But by the time these lines appear in the 
MusicaL Courter, it seems probable that Italy will no 
longer be merely a spectator of the European war. Italy 
has been mobilizing constantly since I arrived here last 
December. 


Music GALORE, 


But meanwhile there is music enough here in the Italian 
capital. The “grand” opera season at the Costanzi is over 
(most of the artists already are off to South America), 
but two other theatres are busy with opera, unimportant 
companies singing the old favorite works at popular prices. 

Today, Sunday, the field day of the week in the theatri- 
cal world, there were two performances at the Manzoni, 
“Trovatore” at six, “Traviata” at half past nine, and at 
the Adriano, “La Forza del Destino” at five thirty. Verdi 
is trump in Italy still. 

Then there are no less than three operetta companies 
playing in as many different theatres just now. At the 
Costanzi there will be two performances of “Addio, Go- 
vinezza” (“Farewell, Youth!”) a new Italian work; at 
the Quirino, “The Cinema Star” (“Queen of the Movies”) 
will shine twice, and at the Cines, “La Signorina del Cine- 
matografo” (not at all the same as the “Cinema Star,” 
by the way) in the afternoon is succeeded by “I! soldato 
valoroso,” our old friend “The Chocolate Soldier,” in the 
evening. 

So there will be much singing, the majority of very du- 
bious quality, much blowing of wood and brass and much 
“scraping of the tail of the horse across the bowels of the 
cat” in the Eternal City this quiet, peaceful, beautiful 
spring Sunday. 


Boy Conpuctor FRoM PorTLAND. 


Willy Ferrero was here last week. On Sunday he con- 
ducted a concert at the Augusteo, leading the great or- 
chestra of that institution—increased to one hundred and 
twenty men so the program said. I did not count them. 
It is no harder to lead one hundred and twenty than it 
is twenty; the difficulty depends not upon the quantity of 
players, but upon the quality. 

A great deal has been written and said about Willy Fer- 
rero since he first appeared a few years ago to do some- 
thing which no other child has ever done. He was born 
a little more than eight years ago in Portland, Maine. 
His father was busy at the Grand Theatre there just at 
the time, so Willy chances to be an American. I wonder 
if Portland knows it has another celebrity to add to its 
already respectable list, including Longfellow and—excuse 
me if I can think of nobody else just at the moment, all 
this way from home and with no “Who’s Who in Port- 
land” at hand. Willy remained in the land of his birth 
only a few weeks and then returned to Italy with his par- 
ents, living since then at Turin. 


Wuat Witty Is LiKe. 


Willy is a very normal boy, aside from his peculiar gift. 
I was introduced to him in the garden of the Hotel Quir- 
inale. We spoke French, at least Willy did, cleanly and 
fluently, and he was clever enough to understand what I 
meant in the unique language which serves to keep me 
out of trouble in dealing with Frenchmen. Our conver- 
sation lasted about thirty seconds at the outside, while I 
was trying to decide whether it would be proper to ad- 
dress him by the formal “vous” proper to his genius or 
the familiar “tu” one usually employs in talking to chil- 
dren. Willy was too busy to converse. He had a stick 
considerably longer than himself on which he was riding 
about the garden, occasionally stopping to scratch figures 
in the gravel. Another day he became too interested in 
the habits of gold fishes and took an unexpected bath in 
the fish pond. Another day he took to entomology and 
insisted on being shut up in the large aviary in the hotel 
garden, much to his own délight and astonishment of the 
birds. Still another day the other guests of the hotel— 
there are not many this year—had to betake themselves to 
devious by-ways while Willy and a friend of equal age 
occupied the center of a corridor, with an investigation 
into the habits and possibilities of toy railroads. And one 
noon, when all other guests were out of the dining room, 
there was an impromptu bowling alley on its grassy floor, 





forks and spoons taking the place of balls. Oh, yes— 
Willy is a normal boy. 


Wuere WIty Gor It. 


Mrs. Ferrero—an accomplished violinist—said that 
Willy’s sensitiveness to music was noticeable when he was 
only eighteen months old. When she played soft music 
in slow time he would rémain still, listening with great 
intentness, while music of a bright, quick character passed 
quite unnoticed. At three years of age of his own initia- 
tive he began to beat with his hands the rhythm of any 
piece which his father chanced to play on the piano. 
When he was not much older he began his career, at first 
working privately with a small orchestra. ‘He now is, as 
already stated, eight years old, and has conducted the best 
orchestras in Germany, Russia and England, besides 
those of his native country. He has been decorated by 
the Kings of England and Italy and the Czar of Russia. 


Witty REHEARSES, 


Through the courtesy of his parents I was allowed to 
attend the final rehearsal with the Augusteo Orchestra— 
the best and only purely symphonic band in Italy—before 
his concert of the 2d instant. The pieces rehearsed were 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” overture, the overtures to 
“William Tell” and “Tannhauser,” a scherzo of Scarlatti, 
and the orchestral part of Mascagni’s “Hymn to the Sun” 
from “Iris,” a program chosen with an eye to the taste 
of the popular Sunday afternoon audience which was to 
hear it. To the critic the intimacy of a rehearsal like this 
affords a much better chance for study than the concert 
itself. At the same time, the fact that the program was 
so hackneyed and made up mostly of works which prob- 
ably every man in the orchestra had played since he was 
in his cradle, afforded little opportunity for Willy to dis- 
play his ability in detecting and correcting mistakes. The 
two for which he stopped the orchestra were so obvious 
that a deaf man must have heard them. It was perfectly 
evident that Willy knows his scores thoroughly, though he 
conducts, of course, without score and has only recently 
learned to read music, He has apparently a pretty exact 
idea of what he wants in the way of tempi, shading, etc., 
and the gestures which he employs to convey his wishes 
are clear, forceful and energetic, without being “circusy.” 

It is good to record that Willy does not play to the gal- 
lery. It seemed to me at the rehearsal that he had more 
energy than the orchestra. In the fast passages—for in- 
stance the final allegro of “William Tell”—one often felt 
that the slight little boy was wasting his strength in a 
terrible effort to wake the men up—but they were not 
to be waked. Otherwise the reading of Rossini’s over- 
ture was excellent in every respect without being of spe- 
cial brilliance. 

Understand, I do not detract in anyway from the child’s 
phenomenal gifts; I am trying only to judge his work in 
comparison with that of adult conductors. For a child 
of eight, what Willy does always is stupendous. The 
“Tannhauser” overture was well played, very well indeed; 
but it was not a great interpretation. I have heard it 
done better a dozen times under various leaders. Evi- 
dently nobody had told Willy of the famous “Nikisch” 
horn passage just before the end of the overture—or per- 
haps he does not care for the Hungarian master’s inter- 
pretation; anyway it was not brought out. The tempi of 
the whole bacchanale and the “Hymn to Venus” were 
slower than one is accustomed to. The Scarlatti scherzo 
(a beautiful little number unfamiliar to me) for strings 
and wood was exquisitely done, all the nuances of time 
and shading thought out and indicated to perfection. And 
the “Hymn to the Sun” was led with great energy and 
played with great noise—which is all one can demand from 
it. 

WItty’s Concert. 


The concert Sunday afternoon, needless to say, was a tre- 
mendous success, as all of Willy’s concerts are. The huge 
Augusteo—resembling the Albert Hall in London, though 
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not quite so large—was filled to overflowing with a crowd 
which rewarded Willy with enthusiastic outbursts of ap- 
plause after each number, amounting at the end almost to 
frenzy. Willy was called back again and again. The or- 
chestra was on its best behavior and the chorus in the 
“Hymn to the Sun” sang its loudest. Everything went 
well and one was very glad for the triumph of this little 
boy, who happily has not been spoiled by the unthinking, 
unreasoning adulation which is always his. 

Poor Willy! Judging by the number of women—and 
some men, too—whom I saw kiss him in the three or four 
hours during which he was in my sight, he must average 
a couple of hundred strange kisses every day. 

Have you ever seen an exhibition of children trained in 
the Jacques Dalcroze method? I have seen youngsters 
even younger than Willy stand on one foot, and, with the 
head, the two hands, and the other foot, beat four differ- 
ent but coincident rhythms at the same time. No, Willy’s 
greatness does not consist in the fact that he can stand 
up before an orchestra and wave time for them with his 
little. baton, but in the fact that, for some unfathomable 
reason, to him has been given unconsciously a knowledge 
and understanding of music and a capacity for memorizing 
whole orchestral scores with his child’s brain, which has 
heretofore been attained by his elders only after long 
years of patient application and hard, earnest study. 


A GENUINE “TROVATORE.” 


I went to the performance of “Trovatore” at the 
Manzoni, mention of which is made in the first para- 
graph, principally out of curiosity to see what a popular 
performance of that sort, in a small theatre, with the best 
seats on the floor costing 40 cents, would be like. And, 
strangely enough, it struck me as being the most genuine 
performance of that time honored work I had ever seen. 
Casting around for the reason of this it occurred to me 
all of a sudden, “This is exactly the sort of performance 
Verdi had in mind when he wrote this opera. And indeed 
it was so. 

“Trovatore,” if I remember aright, came out about the 
middle of the last century. Now the scenery, simple, old 
fashioned, but quite adequate, was just about the kind in 
vogue then; the stage business alsolutely traditional; run- 
ning up to the front on a high note, sword play, two up 
and two down; grand tableau at the end of each scene— 
everything just as in Verdi’s day; and the artists, capa- 
ble if not great, knew and were faithful to each tra- 
dition of the score. In fact, it was just the sort of per- 
formance that Verdi himself saw in his mind’s eye when 
he wrote the opera, and undoubtedly similar in every detail 
to the performances of his work which he must have wit- 
nessed many times in the early years after its completion. 
And the genuineness and effectiveness of the whole thing 
really were astonishing. The audience, too, played its 
part. Hearty applause and a recall after each of the fa- 
vorite numbers—the pauses are all there in Verdi’s score 
to allow for this; and after the curtain had gone down on 
the end of the third act, it had to rise again to allow for 
a repetition of Manrico’s brilliant aria, which had been 
capitally done. 


One interesting detail. Notwithstanding that this was 
Italian opera done in the very center of Italy, the Leonora 
was a Mexican lady, and the tenor, unless I am very much 
mistaken, an American. His looks, his voice, his every 
movement, made me think so; and looking at the program 
his name turned out to be Forresto Lamont, a distinctly 
un-Italian name, which I suspect to be Lamont Forrest. 
Happily he was the best artist of the evening—so let the 
eagle scream. 


Pro-BeELc10. 


Many weeks ago in one of these letters from Florence 
there was an account of a great concert given there, the 
Proceeds of which—unfortunately there were none—were 
to be devoted to the Belgian sufferers. 

Leopold Mugnone, who lives at Florence and is one of 
the first Italian conductors, graciously consented to come 
to Rome to lead a similar concert at the Augusteo. The 
Romans responded better than the Florentines. There 
was a very large audience and undoubtedly a good round 
sum was realized for the cause. Mugnone brought with 
him two of the artists who had helped to create the artistic 
Success of the Florence concert, Amadeo Bassi, the well 
known tenor, and the American soprano, Lois Patterson. 
Bassi, in good voice and singing with his usual surety 
and art, repeated the numbers sung in Florence, an aria 
from “La Fanciulla” and Giordano’s “War Song.” Both 
aroused great enthusiasm, especially the latter, which had 
to be repeated and caused a patriotic tumult. The audi- 
ence would not be satisfied until the orchestra had played 
the Italian and Belgian national hymns, amid a great out- 
burst of cheering, 

Lois Patterson has a soprano voice, dramatic in quality, 
Pure and powerful. As well as she sang at Florence, her 
work here was even better. Her first number with or- 
chestra, an aria from Boito’s “Mefistofele” afforded a fine 
Opportunity for the display of her unusual range and of 


her vocal ability, of which she took full advantage. In 
the famous trio from “I Lombardi” she was heard again 
to great advantage with Bassi and the baritone, Carlo 


Galeffi. She had a most gratifying success with the audi- 
ence which was very hearty in its applause. 
H. O. Oscoon. 
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STILLMAN-KELLEY’S “ALADDIN” SUITE. 


(From the Boston Evening Transcript.) 








In the annals of American orchestral composition there 
are several works that already have acquired historical sig- 
nificance from their native qualities of apt expression and 
technical skill. To mention but a few, Paine’s “Spring” 
symphony and his prelude to “Edipus Tyrannus,” Chad- 
wick’s “Melpomene” overture, MacDowell’s so-called “For- 
est” and Indian suites, Loeffler’s “La Mort de Tintagiles,” 
besides pieces by younger men like Hadley, Converse and 
Henry Gilbert. But in addition, those in New England 
who are sedulous in recognizing justly the best attributes 
of American music, have always maintained a curiosity of 
the higher sort, and a genuine hope to become better ac- 
quainted with the music of one of the most independent of 
our composers, Edgar Stillman-Kelley. It is scarcely two 
years since his “New England” symphony received its first 
performance at Mr. Stoeckel’s Music Shed in Norfolk, 
Conn. In the meantime, its composer has been signally 
honored in Germany. Last ‘week, the “New England” 
symphony was played in St. Louis under the able baton of 
Max Zach, whom Bostonians still remember for his ver- 
satile talents and his admirable programs at the “Pops.” 
A recent performance of this same work was recently 
given at Columbus, Ohio, and doubtless other productions 
of this original piece are scheduled. In the meantime 
another and an earlier work of Mr. Kelley has long incited 
a keen desire for acquaintance with its imaginative qual- 
ities, the “Aladdin” suite on Chinese themes, written when 
the composer was living in San Francisco, where his lively 
fancy could be stimulated by concrete opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with genuine Chinese music. This suite 
has always in theory seemed a striking instance of sincere 
exoticism without a preconceived attempt to be American 
at all costs. But a practical knowledge of its qualities has 
been denied to all but a few in and about Boston, A 
favored and appreciative audience heard two movements 
from this suite at a MacDowell festival in Peterboro, 
N. H., in 1913, and despite the inevitable loss of sonority 
and true values inseparable from out-of-door orchestral 
performances, the individual characteristics of this music 
were not only easily perceptible, but aroused instant admir- 
ation for their picturesqueness and instinct for local color. 

A week ago, at a concert given by the MacDowell Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati, for the benefit of the National Red 
Cross Society, an orchestra of sixty-one musicians from 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, gave a brilliant and 
sympathetic interpretation of the entire suite. Here is a 
work nearly twenty-five years old, that affirmed substan- 
tially the technical, coloristic and imaginative gifts of the 
composer, which is still far from possessing the important 
position which is due it as a pioneer example of imagina- 
tive exoticism. Not only are the themes which constitute 
material of this suite admirably adapted for pictorial sug- 
gestion, but they lend themselves to whimsical, poetic and 
learned extension with elastic technical mastery. In na- 
tive sense of timbre, Mr. Kelley must be highly praised 
for the surety of his imaginative perception, which led 
him to employ a mandolin, a xylophone, the snare drum, 
with loose snares, or with strokes on the rim, at a time 
when even European composers had not dared to exploit 
their resources courageously as a legitimate adjunct to the 
respectable and time honored devices of orchestration. If, 
perhaps, Saint-Saéns had ventured to use the xylophione 
in his too facile “Danse Macabre,” he was far from appre- 
ciating the genuinely fantastic possibilities of this instru- 
ment beloved in vaudeville. Mr. Kelley’s entire orchestral 
idiom possesses such independence, vigor and a keenly col- 
oristic instinct, that one would have to go to the Neo- 
Russians of that epoch to find its equal. Even the deli- 
cate timbres of MacDowell’s “Forest” suite, a work nearly 
contemporary with the “Aladdin” suite, which still betrays 
the influence of Raff upon the American, must assume an 
imitative and secondary standpoint before the adroitness 
of Mr. Kelley’s exotic palette. 

If historically the musician must pay homage to the tech- 
nical skill, and orchestral imagination so freely displayed 
in this suite, at a time when American music was prone to 
be drab and orthodox in an effort to be serious, the strictly 
musical qualities of the piece demonstrate the immeasure- 
able superiority of spontaneity to academic ambition. Mr. 
Kelley has dared to be whimsical, even “light,” and as a 
result he has attained those qualities of expression and sen- 
timent which so often elude the “serious.” 

The first movement of the suite entitled “At the Wed- 
ding of Aladdin and the Princess” suggests with keen veri- 
similitude festal Oriental music with the twitterings of 







mandolins, the muted trumpet approximating the Chinese 
oboe, and the percussion deftly carrying out the illusion 
of that genuine appetite for percussive effect that charac- 
terizes the Oriental, “In the Pear Garden,” a serenade, 
while no less exotic, has a charming romantic depth that is 
only enhanced by its unusual idiom. The third movement, 
“The Flight of the Genius with the Palace” is at once one 
of the most significant and the boldest descriptive attempts 
in American music. Beginning with the full sonority of 
the orchestra, the music gradually becomes attenuated until 
it becomes, so to speak, a mere speck in the distance, and 
is lost to the ear. From the pictographic standpoint, the il- 
lusion is remarkable, and in intrinsic interest the music of 
this movement is surpassed by none in the suite. The finale, 
“The Return of Aladdin and the Princess,” and “The Feast 
of Lanterns” returns approximately to the mood of the 
first movement. If the thematic material is perhaps slight- 
ly less interesting, the skill with which it is manipulated is 
even more conspicuous. A charming little fugato on a 
Chinese figure creeping through the orchestra blends scho- 
lasticism and imagination felicitously. Further there is a 
species of passacaglia, the variation form so finely used by 
Bach, which shows that exoticism can meet on equal terms 
with academic procedure without losing its bloom. 

As a whole, Mr. Kelley’s suite delights by its spon- 
taneity, its fearless imagination, and the poetic beauty of 
its appeal to the sensibilities of the listener. By its intrin- 
sic qualities it automatically takes its just place in American 
literature. It is unfortunate that in New England we are 
not better acquainted both with the “Aladdin” suite and 
the New England symphony which is the product of its 
composer’s maturity. 





Mary Jordan Wins New Jersey Cities. 


Mary Jordan, the contralto, as stated in previous issues 
of the Musica. Courter, scored with her audiences on the 
occasions of the Newark, N. J., music festival, May 4, and 
the Paterson, N. J., music festival, May 11. Excerpts from 
two Newark papers and from the Paterson Call follow, 
testifying to the splendid impression she made upon her 
audiences on these occasions: 


There’s a wonderful beauty in the deep contralto voice of Mary 
Jordan which fairly glorified her artistry in the aria from “Samson 
and Delilah.” Appreciation of her grew during the “Rigoletto” 
quartet, but it was not until in gracious response to great applause 
she sang “Long, Long Ago” that her auditors became her abject 
captives.—Newark Evening Star. 





Miss Jordan had given many Newarkers a taste of her quality as 
a singer by appearing as the soloist at the Orpheus Club’s concert 
a year ago. Others had heard her as a member of the Century 
Opera Company prior to that. All who came under the influence 
of her personality and voice last night felt the charm she exerts. 
Her voice is a genuine contralto, rich and liquid in quality and 
so well managed that her singing of the hackneyed aria, “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” 
urged even those who are familiar with interpretations of the air 
by more famous mistresses of bel canto to applaud her. The audi- 
ence capitulated without reserve to her when she sang with a fine 
simplicity of style and in English the old song, “Long, Long Ago.” 
None of the latter day singers equals her in that.—Newark Evening 
News. 





Mary Jordan, the contralto, whose fame had already been estab- 
lished in this city, was on the program for the second number. 
When she mounted the stage she presented a radiant picture of 
health and beauty, and her gown was a marvel to many who cast 
eyes upon it. Her selection was “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” by 
Bemberg, which, it is said, is not sung better by any concert 
artist. She sang with marvelous expression, and the power and 
beauty of her voice captivated the singers from the outset. She 
has a voice that is both flexible and rich in tone, and has a quality 
of much sweetness. The audience was so enthusiastic with its ap- 
plause that Miss Jordan graciously responded to an encore, for 
which she sang “What’s in the Air Today?” by Eden. Everyone 
enjoyed this number, as every word was intelligible, even to the 
furthermost part of the auditorium.—Paterson Call. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Springfield Emphasizes Robert 
Maitland’s Art at Recent Festival. 


es 
“Mr. Maitland gave an inspiringly clear transcription of 
the part written for the bass, rounding out his glowing 
paragraphs with uncommon and convincing power... . 
“Robert Maitland’s exacting part began with a most 
dramatic accusation delivered with fine fervor and appro- 
priate emphasis. His appreciation of the meaning of the 
declamation, and manifest intelligence in interpreting the 
score made his work one of the things to be remembered 
with pleasure.”—Springfield Union. 
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The Rapid Development of Russell 
Methods— Popular Among Serious Teachers. 





Among the notable events in music pedagogy during the 
past few years is the growing popularity of the Russell 
Modern Methods of Music Study among the more serious 
minded teachers and professional students throughout the 
country. 

Louis Arthur Russell, the author of the Russell books, 
has been an active factor in the musical life of New York 
State and New Jersey for many years, and is a well known 
figure in the concert and teaching world of the metropolis. 
He is also active as a magazine contributor (being for sev- 
eral years editor of the music department of Werner’s 
Magazine) He was former president of the Clef Club 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, or- 
ganizer and first president of the Fraternal Association of 
Musicians, member of the executive committee of the Music 
leachers’ National Association; at present Mr. Russell is 
conductor of the Newark Oratorio Society and Symphony 
Orchestra and musical director of the Russell Studios 
(Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art and Newark College 

f Music) 

For the past fifteen or twenty years Mr. Russell has de- 

d much time to the building up of rational systems of 
voice culture and pianoforte study. The results of these 
years of investigation and experimentation are seen in the 
large catalogues of Russell books, which are now in use in 
leading music centers and in scores of studios and acade- 
mies through this and other English speaking countries. 
Chis work has been done quietly with but little public ex- 
ploitation, as the author has been waiting for a complete 
demonstration of the truth of the principles he advances 
nd the results they secure. 

For the past four or five years Mr. Russell has carried 
his message through the country, in person, with his “Sum- 
mer Normals.” These Normals are doing splendid service 
in the advancement of serious music study; last summer’s 

ssions through July and August resulted in the establish- 
ing of more than fifty new method centers through the 
West, South and East. The Ohio Summer School at Co- 
lumbus brought a Jarge class to Mr. Russell from all parts 

the Middle West and South, and the applications for 
membership this season already reach from as far 
Oregon and California. Mr. Russell’s schedule this 

mmer keeps all the sessions in the East, to accommodate 
of applicants who are stationed nearer the sea. 

sessions begin June 14 in Manhattan, followed by a 

hree weeks’ course in the College of Music, Newark, be- 
ning July 6. After two weeks’ vacation the concluding 
will begin August 16, continuing for three weeks, at 
Dominican Academy, Caldwell Highlands, N. J. This 
daily sessions, morning and afternoon, with public 
lectures and demonstrations, semi-weekly, evenings, and 


Saturday morning round table sessions and teachers’ con- 
erences. These courses are of unique interest, fitting the 
members for examinations for teacher’s diplomas, 


ertificates of progress, etc. Some of the special items of 
hese courses are: For pianists, hand culture; development 
freedom and power, finger, hand, and arm weight and 


movement, as factors in touch variety; mechanical and in- 
terpretative technic, a rational system of rhythm, adult 
preparatory study, corrective processes for deficients, a 
study of average results, the brilliant pupil, repertoire, the 
memory, the art of piano practice, etc. 

For the vocalist, rational development of tone; psycho- 
physiological balance; the body as the main source of con- 
trol in singing; the breath; the energies making for pitch, 
volume, power and quality, through all the phases of re- 
sonance; phonic and expressive diction; the cure of voice 
deficiency ; repair of worn voices; the long continued fresh- 
ness of voice; causes of early decay of voice, etc. All 
members of the classes receive special instruction in mu- 
sical analysis, embellishments, forms and pedagogy. 

Mr. Russell announces that he will meet inquirers, and 
give all desired information on request, by mail addressed 
to the Carnegie Hall office, New York. 





Mary Gailey Concludes Active Season. 


Mary Gailey, violinist, closed her season on May 16 when 
she appeared as soloist with the Music Festival Associa- 
tion of Atlanta, Ga. Her numbers were the concerto in E 
minor (Mendelssohn), prelude and allegro (Pugnani- 
Kreisler), “Caprice Viennois” (Kreisler), “Chanson and 








MARY GAILEY. 


Pavane” (Couperin-Kreisler), “Chanson Meditation” (Cot- 
tenet) and the minuet (Mozart). Her thorough knowl- 
edge of her instrument and her thoughtful interpretations, 
combined with her gracious personality made .it necessary 
for her to give a number of encores before the audience 
was satisfied. A unique incident connected with this ap- 
pearance was the fact that this marked the one hundred 


and fourth engagement which she had filled during the 
season, which began on September 28 last under the same 
auspices. 

Although as yet undecided as to her plans for the sum- 
mer, Miss Gailey will probably spend the balance of her 
time in the country in one of the New England States, 
recuperating after her busy season. 





Parsons’ Pupils Give Interesting Recital. 


Advanced pupils of Albert Ross Parsons, pianist, ap- 
peared in a recital at the von Ende School of Music, New 
York, Thursday evening, May 27. The characteristics of 
nearly all of these pianists have been commented upon in 
recent issues of the Musicat Courter, hence only a passing 
notice here. Suffice it to say that the clean eut technic and¢ 
fundamental principles of correct piano playing were 
markedly in evidence, and with these in each instance a 
delightful individuality pervaded the interpretations. This 
was the complete program: “Theme Varie,” op. 16 (Pader- 
ewski), Raymond Yeakel; rhapsody, “Heroide Elegiaque” 
(Liszt), Muriel Coulson; organ fantasie and fugue in G 
minor (Bach-Liszt), “Moment Musicale,” op. 16, No. 6 
(Rachmaninoff), Harry Elliot Planten; ‘“Polichinelle” 
(Rachmaninoff), “Concert Etude” (MacDowell), J. Stan- 
ley Hooper ; prelude and fugue in A minor (Bach), “Alle- 
gro Assai,” sonata, op. 57 (Beethoven), Maurice Redder- 
man; etude in C major, op. 10, No. 1 (Chopin), etude in 
thirds, op. 25, No. 6 (Chopin), “Au Bord d’une Source” 
(Liszt), Aida Dolinsky; nocturne for left hand (Scria- 
bine), “Islamey” (Balakirew), Maximillian Kotlarsky; 
prelude and fugue in E flat minor (Bach), rhapsody, “Le 
Carnival de Pesth” (Liszt), Philip Feinne. 





Adriano Ariani Recital. 





Adriano Ariani gave the twelfth of his series of fifteen 
piano recitals on Saturday evening, May 29, at Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, playing a program of Debussy ccmposi- 
tions exclusively. The program: “Prelude and Sarabande,” 
“Estampes”: “Pagodes,” “La Soirée dans Grenade,” “Jar- 
dins sous la Pluie”; children’s corner: “Doctor Gradus ad 
Parnassum,” “Jumbo’s Lullaby,” “Serenade for the Doll,” 
“The Snow is Dancing,” “The Little Shepherd,” “Golli- 
wogeg’s Cake Walk”; ten preludes, from first book: “Ce 
qu’ a vu le vent d’Ouest,” “La Cathédrale engloutie”; 
“Minstrels,” from second-book: “Brouillards,” “La Puerta 
del Vino,” “La terrasse des audiences du clair de lune,” 
“Général Lavine—eccentric,” “Ondine,” “Les tierces alter- 
nées,” “Feux d’ Artifice.” 





New Engagements for 
Sherwood-Newkirk Pupil. 


Alice Esther Smith, artist-pupil of Lillian Sherwood- 
Newkirk, has been engaged for the summer at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New York. Miss Smith has a 
lovely soprano voice which has been skillfully developed 
under the tutelage of Mrs. Newkirk, and her future bids 
fair to be one of brilliant attainments. 
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Marcella Craft to Create Role of Rosamund in 
Parker-Hooker “Fairyland”—Soprano Dis- 
cusses Interestingly “Singing in English.” 


Into nothing 
that she has un- 
dertaken since her 
return to America 
last summer has 
Marcella Craft 
thrown herself 
with more enthus- 
iasm and indomi- 
table energy than 
the preparations 
for the Parker- 
Hooker prize 
opera, “Fairy- 
land,” which is to 
have its first hearing in Los Angeles on July 1, and in 
which she is to assume the leading soprano role. Nor has 
she felt more pride in carrying out any task that has con- 
fronted her during the past year. She is proud of having 
been selected for the discharge of this notable duty, 
proud of having won so readily the unmitigated confidence 
of both poet and composer, and proud of the work itself. 
It seems obviously pertinent that the responsibility of cre- 
ating a leading part in an American opera to be performed 
in California should fall to a native of that State who 
happens incidentally to rank among the’ foremost artists 
America has produced. But quite apart from these sen- 
timental considerations it is certain that the character 
would have been entrusted to Miss Craft, for both com- 
poser and librettist realized intuitively from the first that 
she would prove the ideal embodiment of their conception ; 
and this conviction has been strengthened as time passed 
and their acquaintance with the singer’s artistic capacities 





MARCELLA CRAFT, 


increased. 

While in New York, Miss Craft met Prof. Parker and 
Mr. Hooker on various occasions and with them discussed 
the nature of the role of Rosamund. She seemed to grasp 
its subtlest essentials, both from the musical and dramatic 
standpoints. The possibilities she discerns in it are exten- 
sive and the music has delighted her immeasurably. Her 
dramatic resourcefulness and the solidity of her musician- 
ship have stood her in such good stead that she mastered 
the complex role very quickly, having thus plenty of leisure 
to work out the most delicate nuances of interpretations. 

That “Fairyland” is composed to an English libretto 
greatly enhances Miss Craft’s interest in it, since she is 
no advocate of opera in English when this implies trans- 
lation from a foreign tongue. Her objections are not 
rooted in any unseemly antipathy to the English language 
as a medium of song or to lack of preparation and conse- 
quent inability to handle the language in vocal contingen- 
cies. Rather aré they induced by deeper aesthetic consid- 
erations and keen understanding of the divergence of 
natural temperaments. 

“First of all I know that the English language has given 
expression to the thoughts of Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, 
Shelley, Burns, the two Brownings, Tennyson, Longfellow— 
hundreds of great poets,” Miss Craft has declared in dis- 
cussing the question. “There was a time when the men 
speaking the English language wore velvets, silks, laces, in 
fact when man was graceful and gallant in a superficial 
sort of way. Those were the days when florid language 
was the speech of every day, but florid language is now a 
thing of the past. Even the beautiful gallantry of the 
Southern gentlemen before the war of the Rebellion is a 
very rare thing in these practical days of ours. Common 
sense and our love of the practical and our sense of the 
ridiculous have shut out the free and poetic expressions 
of the emotions. The lovers of today are matter of fact— 
as far as may be—at least when others are present and 
even a small caress, if observed, makes the average man 
of today feel foolish. He may give words to his love— 
but they are only for her to hear. Not so with the Italian, 
the German, the Frenchman—indeed with almost any 
foreigners of another language than English. Love and 
poetic expressions of it—the open and frank admission of 
it before all observers is natural to him and the flow of 
Poetic language—fldwery phrases even in ordinary con- 
versation, well turned sentences in prose and poetry re- 
garding almost any subject, are the rule of the foreigners. 

“One of the tremendous difficulties of the Italian lan- 
Suage is to attain the graceful flow of the words—the 
moulding of the sentences into grace and more or less 
rhythm. And the same may be said to a greater or less 
degree about the other languages—except English—which 
tends always more toward conciseness and crispness. 

“Now when we hear an opera in its original language 
where these free expressions of the feelings of humanity 
are frankly shown, love scenes—death scenes, intense 
anger expressed in gesture and volubly talked about—all 
this seems more or less natural and poetic. We uncon- 
sciously take the standpoint of the foreigners and listen 
with his feelings uppermost in our minds. But the mo- 
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ment English is spoken, we are at once transferred to our 
own standpoints of observation. We at once have ac- 
cepted, also almost unconsciously the standards of the Eng- 
lish speaking people—which call for repression of the feel- 
ings, not that they are less intense because repressed— 
rather the reverse. But the same innate distaste for being 
made ridiculous by a display of the emotions comes into 
the play in the audience; and the singer who rants about 
the stage singing ‘I am betrayed!’ ‘I love her and have 
lost her!’ or words of similar nature and appropriate 
gestures—only succeeds in making, at least part of his 
audience smile and feel foolish for him, but the same audi- 
ence will be deeply moved when the same scene is enacted 
in the foreign tongue. I do not believe the failure of 
opera in English is altogether due to bad translations, but 
very, very much to the viewpoint of the English speaking 
race and their hatred of being caught showing their deeper 
feelings, and their dislike of seeing a man or woman make 
themselves ridiculous by a display of the emotions. 

“Even our poets of today tend towards the simple, words, 
the short phrases—beautiful, expressive of themselves— 
but with far less rhythm and poetic flow of language than 
the poets of olden times. If an opera libretto is written in 
English, it is written from our viewpoint towards life— 
that opera would not seem foolish or absurd, but natural 
and beautiful.” 








Huss Students Appear in an Artistic 
Club Program at Steinway Hall. 


A group of students from Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss’ piano and vocal classes gave an interesting and thor- 
oughly artistic program Saturday afternoon, May 22, at 
the spacious Huss’ Steinway Hall studio, New York, be- 
fore an appreciative audience. 

The club, composed entirely of Huss students, has met 
every few weeks all through the season, sometimes con- 
fining the program to one or two composers, or, as in the 
case of the present and final meeting of the season, giving 
a miscellaneous program. 

In the absence of the president, Eleonore Payez, one of 
the most brilliant of the Huss students, Gertrude Witte, 
the vice-president, presided. A very delightful program, 
full of variety and interest, was given as follows: 
PTT RT a eee he ee ae et pert eS 

Walter P. Morse. 
Etudique Melodique, op. 130, A flat... oreévance 


M. Schumann. 
SO TNE | CSV yi ding bowed du caceRbcacees Mee dkarthceus Battista 
Ra Rie Dame OE Ma inns Cddke unk ete .«+...+Reichhardt 
Angel Takvorian. 
Nocturne in F minor, op. 55 ..Chopin 


Ee: PRG hc a diencdcuece neebtdckind vacances cues laneuiel Raff 
Valse, op. 20 


Sidwhs ke bee Cola sund Pim eales Cua wes ave ohwd Cocebed Huss 


| POY PTE EE Pr te, ee eee eet ee Hawley 
E. Romme. 


Iguanas Grek 00 BS < ok Ook cides idak Veeder cekiseunasce 
Two preludes: G minor, A major (Huss paraphrase)...... Chopin 
Ethel Thompson, 

Piano concerto in B flat major, op. 83, first movement......Brahms 
Winthrop Parkhurst. 

Orchestral accompaniment on second and third pianos, 

Mr. Huss, E. Thompson. 

Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt...........ssceeeeeees Tschaikowsky 
Im wunderschénen Monat Mai........cecceecececeneees Schumann 
Aus meinen Thrinen spriessem. .....cccccccscccccevess Schumann 
Babetta Huss. 

Bede Ge Te PL ik oko dct Was ccveraevedicorcncavecesuueas Chopin 
Wide i Se WI Bao vaca cincicaacbccntvceducscouene Chopin 
Jardin. coud: 1a Pld... cidece cctv cere cevedescdesoecses Debussy 
Prejudice ta A Gaks Gi 88 ic ieccoveccevesccvecsndccqaccesiots Huss 


Winthrop Parkhurst. 


Miss Romme was unable to sing. 

The interest naturally centered in the magnificent per- 
formance of the Brahms concerto by Winthrop Parkhurst. 
Mr. Parkhurst had expected to play it at the annual stu- 


dents’ recital concert at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
May 3, but was prevented by illness. He played the taxing 
concerto with splendid breadth, masterly technic, color and 
above all with a fine sense of musical balance which augurs 
great things for his future as a pianist of serious attain- 
ments. His group of solo pieces were played delightfully, 
the unique Debussy selection, “Jardin sous la pluie,” being 
most appropriately accompanied by the pouring rain out- 
side. This group was closed by the brilliant and charming 
Huss prelude in A flat,.a favorite concert number with 
Parkhurst. Musicar Courter readers will recall that when 
he played the finale of the Schumann concerto last year, 





MR. AND MRS. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 


for Mr. Paderewski, the latter was said to praise thus 
enthusiastically his playing: “He plays most beautifully, 
most musically.” 





Shaw’s Oratorio Singing Acclaimed. 


Alfred D, Shaw was the tenor soloist at the perform- 
ance of Haydn’s “Creation” given in Philipsburgh Hall, 
Yonkers, N. Y., by the High School Chorus on May 7. 
Mr. Shaw’s excellent voice which is particularly adapted to 
oratorio singing won for him the admiration of his hear- 
ers. The Yonkers Statesman declared “Mr. Shaw’s tenor 
solos also won much applause. The aria, “In Native 
Worth,” suited his fine voice, and he interpreted it in artis- 
tic style and with most pleasurable effect.” 

On May 13, Mr. Shaw was a soloist with the Narra- 
gansett Choral Society, when the society gave Verdi's 
“Requiem” at Peace Dale, R. I. The Providence Tribune, 
in commenting upon the occasion, says “Mr. Shaw sang his 
part with entire success,” and the Narragansett Times re- 
marks: “Of the soloists Mrs. Northrup was the only one 
who has been heard here before, but she as wel! as Miss 
Bryant, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Glenn, are such admirable sing- 
ers that we may hope that this is only one of many visits 
they may be asked to make to Peace Dale.” After his 
work at Peace Dale, Mr. Shaw received the following let- 
ter from Dr. Jules Jordan, the conductor, who has been 
with the society for eighteen years: 

Providence, May 15, 1015 

My Dear Mr. Suaw: I enclose your fee for the Peace Dale 
concert and want to say again that I was perfectly satisfied with 
you and your fine work. The part is one which few tenors can 
sing to my liking, but you and your fine voice were both at home 
in it and every one was delighted. 

I shall bear you in mind for something else at the first oppor 
tunity. 

Wishing you a pleasant summer and for the future seasons a 
wide field and full opportunities, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Tures Jorpawn. 
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BRUCH’S MUSE UNDAUNTED 
BY MOLOCH OF WAR. 





Aged Composer Writes New Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra—Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul’ 
Revived—Public Enthusiasm Over the Beethoven Festival—A Program of Kaun’s Organ 
Compositions—A New Suite for Violin Solo—Lehar’s Latest Operettas. 


Jenaerstrasse 21, } 
Berlin, W., April 30, 101 

During a conversation | had with Max Bruch on his 
seventieth birthday, which occurred January 6, 1908, the 
master declared that his composing days were over. 

i shall write no more,” he said, “for the source of my 
inspiration is dried up.” At that time he meant what he 
said, too, and for a long period he was inactive. But then 
the spell came upon him again, and during the seven years 
that have elapsed since he attained the biblical age, Max 


Bruch has enriched musical literature with several inter- 
esting and important works, among them being his fourth 
iolin concerto, which was introduced to America by Maud 
Powell several seasons ago. 


Brucn’s New Concerto. 


Although now in his seventy-eighth year, the musical 
sage of Friedenau has just completed another new work, 
a concerto for two pianos and orchestra, the only com- 
position of this kind which has ever emanated from his 


pen, for Bruch, although himself a magnificent pianist, has, 
strange to say, never written anything of importance for 
the keyboard instrument 


For us Americans the new concerto is of special interest, 
because it is dedicated to two American pianists, Rose and 
Ottilie Sutro, who have made an enviable reputation for 


themselves in Germany with their finished artistic en- 
semble work. Their specialty is playing compositions for 
two pianos. Bruch not only has dedicated this concerto 
to them, but also has presented them with the manu- 
script and given to them all rights of public performance. 
As I recently stated in mentioning the novelty, this is the 
first time that the celebrated composer ever has dedicated 
a work to an American. 

Last Saturday morning at a special invitation from the 
master a few of his friends listened to the first perform- 
ance of the novelty. It was played by the Misses Sutro 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra under the leadership of 
the composer himself. It is a concerto of large dimen- 
sions, having four movements, and is quite symphonical in 
style. Thematically it is based in parts on sketches made 
in Italy some ten years ago. The stately measured theme 
if the opening movement, an andante, was suggested-to 
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Bruch by an Easter procession, which he witnessed on the 
island of Capri. This is followed by a sprightly allegro, a 
spring song, one might say, for its sunny measures conjure 
up visions of the beautiful blue Italian sky, the still bluer 
Mediterranean, and the crown of verdure which the prima- 
vera of Southern Italy weaves. The third movement, an 
adag'o, is beautiful and breathes a spirit of romance and 





HEINRICH GRUENFELD, 


The popular Berlin cellist, who celebrated his sixtieth birthday on 
April 2r. 


poetry. We have here the real Max Bruch, the Bruch of 
the “Scottish Fantasy,” the Bruch of enchanting choral 
compositions. Very charming is the short transition from 
the first movement to the second, the lovely melody played 
by the celli being particularly impressive. The finale is 
an allegro, and in this movement the two pianos have some 
brilliant passage work, but for the most part the solo in- 
struments are treated symphonically; they are logical, in- 
tegral parts of the whole. It is an interesting and beau- 
tiful composition, and when we consider the age of the 
composer this, his last effort, must be reckoned as one of 
the most remarkable musical achievements of our time. 

That wonderful body, the Philharmonic Orchestra, read 
the novelty, prima vista, with extraordinary ease and finish 
and the Misses Sutro played their exacting parts with sov- 
ereign mastery. The venerable composer led his forces 
with a firm, sure hand and with infectious élan and enthu- 
siasm. 

The fires of youth slumber in his aged breast. Let us 
hope that the flame of the muses has not been kindled for 
the last time, for a master who can give such a work to 
the world, still has a message for humanity. The first 
public performance of the new concerto will probably occur 
in New York, at any rate in America. 


“St. PAuL” AT THE SINGAKADEMIE. 


The Singakademie Chorus under Georg Schumann closed 
this season’s activity with the performance of Mendels- 
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sohn’s “St. Paul,” a work that had not been performed in 
Berlin for many years, 

Formerly one of the favorite oratorios, “St, Paul” has 
lost much of its powers over the masses. The tooth of 
time has gnawed on this score relentlessly. Its pages are 
weather-beaten and faded; much that once seemed won- 
derful and inspiring now sounds conventional and com- 
mon-place. But, strange to say, it is not so much modern 
works of this genre, that have disillusioned us, as it is the 
oft repeated performances of the great choral compositions 
by that master of masters, Johann Sebastian Bach, which 
during the last decade have been given with such fre- 
quency in Berlin and have gained an unparalleled hold on 
the public. The B minor mass, the “Passion Music” ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, and according to St. John, the 
“Christmas Oratorio” and the many cantatas, which Sieg- 
fried Ochs and the Philharmonic Choir have presented to 
us in unequal performances, have had an influence both 
effective and permanent. The star of Mendelssohn is beau- 
tiful and mild-hued, but when the star of the mighty Bach 
appears, it pales and is all but swallowed up. 

Yet let us give Mendelssohn his due, for there is much 
that is beautiful in his oratorios, Above all he knew how 
to write for chorus and his choral compositions have been 
of inestimable value in preparing the way for Bach. And 
was it not Mendelssohn himself, who rescued Bach from 
oblivion? The nineteen year old youth conducted the first 
public performance of the passion music to St. Matthew 
here in Berlin in 1829 at the same Singakademie Hall, 
where “Paulus” was performed the other evening, thu; 
teaching the world what ereasures lay buried in the forgot- 
ten Bach scores. Mendelssohn was the first great Bach en- 
thusiast, and he prepared the way for the remarkable Bach 
cult of our own day. Joachim, who also was instrumental 
in spreading the love for Bach’s music, often said that it 
was Mendelssohn who awakened in him the love for and 
appreciation of the great cantor’s music. 

The performance of “St. Paul” was a good, but by no 
means a perfect one. Among the soloists Alexander Heine- 
mann was the best. Henke, a tenor from the Berlin Royal 
Opera, who has long since won his spurs in tenor-buffo 
parts on the stage, was sadly out of place here. The Singa- 
kademie, notwithstanding the war, has had a successful 
season. 


Tue BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 


At each of the six concerts of the Beethoven Festival, 
which, as I stated last week, brought to a close the series 
of Philharmonic popular concerts, Berlin’s largest concert 
hall, the Philharmonie, was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
Camillo Hildebrand, the successor of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
had opportunities on these six evenings to display his 
powers as a Beethoven interpreter, such as have hitherto 
not fallen to his lot in Berlin. And the conductor rose 
to the occasion, giving admirable performances of the nine 
symphonies, of the three “Leonore” overtures, and the 
“Coriolan” overture, and revealing also his unusual capac- 
ity as an accompanist in the two piano concertos in E 
flat major and in G major, in the triple concerto for violin, 
cello and piano, and in the violin concerto. The way in 
which Hildebrand presented these Beethoven programs has 
done much toward raising the estimation in which he is 
held by the Berlin public. In the ninth symphony the 
Bruno Kittel Choir participated. It had already been heard 
in the same work several times this season, and although 
not one of Berlin’s foremost singing societies, it made a 
creditable showing. 


Bertin Loves BEETHOVEN. 


The enthusiasm of the Berlin public at these Beethoven 
concerts was inspiring and infectious, and grew from 
evening to evening as the festival progressed. There was 
a real “Stimmung” among the listeners, and the spirit of 
the occasion exemplified by the hundreds of scores which 
one saw on every hand, was a thing wonderful to behold: 
At a recent performance of Bach’s B minor-Mass by the 
Philharmonic Choir it seemed to me that every fourth 
person in the Philharmonie was following the performance 
score in hand. This widespread and general dissemination 
of musical knowledge—for large parts of these score 
readers are amateurs—is one of the striking features of 
the musical culture of this country, a feature which can- 
not be found in a like degree in any other country on the 
globe. 


WENDEL CoNnbuUCTsS IN BERLIN, 


Ernst Wendel, of Bremen, who succeeded Oscar Fried 
as conductor of the subscription concerts of the Society of 
Music Friends, brought his Berlin season to a close with a 
Beethoven-Strauss-Liszt program. His conception of the 
“Pastorale” is quite original, particularly in the matter of 
tempos, which he takes much slower than we are accustomed 
to hearing them. Yet there was atmosphere in it, and ore 
felt that it was an expression of individuality prompted by 
conviction. However, Wendel is more en rapport with 
Strauss than with Beethoven, and “Tod und Verklirung” 
was given a vivid and interesting interpretation. During 
its twenty years of life this symphonic poem has lost much 
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of its terrors for the academicians and also much of its 
charm for the ultra-modern ears. Liszt’s E flat piano con- 
certo, which was played with a great deal of fire and vir- 
tuosity by Frieda Kwast-Hodapp stands the test of age 
far better than does Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung.” It 
elicited by far the greatest applause of the program, al- 
though that was due in part, of course, to the brilliant 
performance. And yet Mme. Kwast-Hodapp made a cou- 
ple of technical slips, that one does not expect in so fin- 
ished an artist. 
A Huco Kaun Procram. 

All of Hugo Kaun’s published compositions for organ 
were played recently by Fritz Schink at the Stadtmissions- 
Kirche. The program embraced an introduction and 
double fugue in D minor, op, 62, No. 1, a fantasy and 
fugue in C minor, op. 62, No. 2, a Choralvorspiel “Wer 
nur den lieben Gott lasst walten,” and a Choralvorspiel and 
fugue “Jesu, meine Zuversicht,” op. 80, also two further 
Choralvorspiele “Gottlob, es geht mit mir zu Ende,” and 
“Dir, Dir Jehovah, will ich singen,” a choral fantasy on 
“Morgenglanz der Ewigkeit,” and a piece called “Abend- 
stimmung,” which is taken from a movement called 
“Kloster Korin” from his “Markische Suite,” performed 
here this winter in its arrangement for orchestra. 

Kaun writes for organ with a master hand. These com- 
positions abound in beautiful ideas, and every organist 
will find in them grateful and effective concert numbers. 
The program of this concert also contained four Kaun 
Lieder with organ accompaniment, entitled “Ostern,” 
“Fromm,” “Vertrau,” and “Pfingsten.” The last three are 
new and were heard on this occasion for the first time. 
They were admirably sung by Frau Reichner-Feiten, a 
singer who has long since made an enviable reputation for 
herself as an interpreter of Kaun’s songs. Fritz Schink 
is a very fine organist, and the compositions, which in 
parts were very difficult, received splendid renditions at 
his hands. 

New Suite For VIOLIN SOoLo. 


Walter Schulze-Prisca, an American violinist formerly 
of Chicago, and now professor at the Wuerzburg School 
of Music, introduced to Berlin last Friday evening an 
interesting new suite for violin alone in E minor by Rein- 
hard Oppel, a young modern composer of very serious 
intentions, whose name is as yet little known. The new 
suite is dedicated to Schulze-Prisca, a fact of which the 
American is justly proud. Oppel studied at Frankfurt 
with Iwan Knorr, and then in Munich with Klose. He 
has been living in Kiel of late. He entered the fighting 
ranks when the war broke out, and was wounded last 
autumn at Lille, but recovered and now is at the front 
again. The new suite is a serious work, a work that does 
not make an immediate appeal to the public, but it is full 
of interest for the musician and is legitimate though diffi- 
cult violin music. A lofty spirit prevails in the andante, 
and the variations are most ingeniously written. Great 
cleverness is shown in the development of a motive in the 
trio of the andante. The serious minded violinist is sure 
to be interested in the novelty. Schulze-Prisca played it in 
a masterly manner. He was also heard in a Bach sonata 
for two violins and piano, a rarely performed work, and at 
the close of the program in Sinding’s serenade for two 
violins, in which he had the able assistance of Minna 
Schulze-Prisca, his wife, who is an excellent performer. 

This concert, which was given in Harmonium Hall, was 
of interest, also because of the artistic performances of 
Fritz Ohrmann on the harmonium. This artist has made a 
specialty of playing on the “Kunstharmonium,” a reed or- 
gan with numerous ingenious modern devices, by which the 
performer can imitate various instruments of the orches- 
tra, particularly the woodwinds, with excellent effect. 
Ohrmann played arrangements of old pieces by Couperin, 
Vivaldi and Rameau. Of greater interest, however, were 
some modern compositions by Karg-Ehlert, a Leipsic com- 
poser, who has made a specialty of writing for this instru- 
ment. His “Intarsien,” a seriés of five short characteristic 
Pieces, as played by Ohrmann, showed off the instrument 
in a most favorable and agreeable light. 

“JUDAS MACCABAEUS” AND THE WAR. 

Hermann Kretzschmar, the director of the Berlin Royal 

High School, calls Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus” Ger- 





MAX BRUCH IN HIS STUDY. 


The writing desk at which he is seated is the same one at which he composed the famous G minor violin concerto forty 
years ago. Photographed especially for the Musica Courier by Emil Hasse, of Berlin. 


many’s “War Oratorio.” This may seem a far fetched 
appellation to the neutrals and quite particularly to the 
English, but to the true German the term seems justifiable. 
The famous chorus “Daughter of Zion” is as well known 
in the Fatherland as “Die Wacht am Rhein.” Earlier in 
the season I mentioned a concert at the front, in which 
this chorus was sung; the audience consisted entirely of 
soldiers, and they all joined in singing it from memory. 
“Judas Maccabaeus” is a great favorite with the Kaiser, 
and the monarch ordered a special performance of it a 
couple of years ago by the Philharmonic Choir under 
Siegfried Ochs. At his request the number was a re- 
peated on that occasion. 

Last week the oratorio was performed again in the Hall 
of the Royal High School by the Erk Singing Society, 
which joined forces with the Berlin Teachers’ Singing 
Union, thus forming a very capable chorus. It was a 
creditable performance, although it would not bear com- 
parison with the rendition which we have heard by Ochs 
and his singers. 


New South AMERICAN PIANIST. 


A very successful debut was made by Eva Liminana, a 
young Brazilian pianist, who has been studying in Berlin 
for several years past. She was a pupil of Alberto Jonas, 
before that master instructor left for New York. The 
young girl, who is a typical South American beauty, has 
a fluent, pearly, reliable technic and a very sympathetic 
touch. She also interprets with warmth and feeling, A 
noteworthy feature of her playing is her rhythmical verve 
and precision, attributes that are accentuated by an unusual 
display of force in a girl of such slight physique. She 
is a young pianist of great promise. 

OrHER CONCERTS, 

Among the other concerts that have been given here dur- 
ing the past few days, may be mentioned the final evening 
of the excellent series by the Klingler Quartet, a program 
of not over-interesting novelties by Hugo Daffner, a piano 
recital by Magda Siemens, and a Lieder recital by Cornelius 
Bronsgeest, a prominent member of the Berlin Royal Opera 
House, who is a Dutchman by birth. He possesses a very 


beautiful baritone voice, and his style of singing, both on 
the stage and on the concert platform, makes a strong ap- 
peal to the general public. 


GRUENFELD’s StxTieTH BirTHDAY. 


Heinrich Griinfeld, the well-known and popular cellist, 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday on April 21. Griienfeld is 
a great social favorite in Berlin, and is famous for his wit 
and jokes. A native of Breslau, he came to the Prussian 
capital about forty years ago and has been closely identi- 
fied with the musical life of the city ever since. The sub- 
scription concerts which he founded at that time, have been 
given with regularity each season and have become a fea- 
ture of Berlin’s musical life. For the past twenty-five years 
he has been associated at these concerts with Florian Zajic, 
the violinist. But Griinfeld has been connected with nnu- 
merous chamber music organizations. More than thirty 
years ago he founded a trio with Xaver Scharwenka and 
Gustav Hollander. At present he is the cellist of the Meyer- 
Mahr-Dessau-Griinfeld Trio, which is one of the best of 
the many excellent chamber music organizations in Berlin. 
For some years Griinfeld was a member of the Berlin 
Royal Orchestra and he was appointed royal professor 
many years ago, 

Sitt’s FirtretH JuBILeE. 

Hans Sitt, the well known violin pedagogue, composer 
and conductor, of Leipsic, recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his public debut as a violinist, which oc- 
curred in April, 1865, when Sitt was fifteen years old. Al- 
though Sitt gave brilliant promise as a young man he did 
not follow up the career of a soloist, but turned his atten- 
tion rather to orchestral playing and teaching. At the age 
of seventeen he became concertmaster of the Municipal 
Opera Orchestra at Breslau, and he later occupied a similar 
post at Prague. In 1880 he was engaged by Baron Der- 
wies for his private orchestra of sixty musicians at Nice. 
In this position Sitt acquired his first experience in con- 
ducting, a field of activity for which he later developed a 
great love. Early in the eighties Sitt went to Leipsic as 
conductor of the Kristallpalast Orchestra. As this was a 
very mediocre band of musicians, however, he soon gave 
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up the position, and founded a quartet with Brodsky, No- 
vacek (who died in New York some years ago), and Griitz- 
macher. About that time he was appointed teacher of the 
violin at the Leipsic Conservatory, a post which he has 
held to this day. He also became conductor of the Bach- 
Verein, the Leipsic Lehrer-Gesang-Verein, and the Sanger- 
bund. Many Americans have studied under Sitt at the 
Leipsic Conservatory. 

The various compositions for the violin from his pen, in- 
cluding a concertino, a fantasy and fugue, a cavatina, a 

















HANS SITT, 


The well known violin pedagogue of the Leipsic Conservatory, who 
recently celebrated his fiftieth jubilee. 


barcarolle, etc., although pleasing and well written for the 
instrument, have no permanent musical value. 
New Operetras py Franz LEAR. 

Much interest has been aroused in the musical circles of 
Vienna by the announcement that two new operettas by 
Franz Léhar will shortly be produced in the Danube city. 
The one entitled “Der reine Tor” (The Pure Fool) is a 
three act work to a libretto written by Fritz Loehner. The 
other novelty is called “Wo die Lerche singt” (Where the 
Lark Sings). Two librettists, Martos and Willner, wrote 
the text to this. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 





Some Lucille Stevenson Encomiums. 





Miss Stevenson’s soprano, clear, sweet and pure, was heard with 
fine effect.—Evening Wisconsin, April 6, 1915. 





The final concert of the Milwaukee Musical Society season, Mon- 
day night, at the Pabst Theatre, will long be remembered as a 
classic offering of unusual excellence. 

Lucille Stevenson, gifted soprano, whose clear and penetrating 
tones and a delightfully sympathetic quality of voice have made her 
a prime oratorio favorite here, sang with her usual charm.—Mil- 
waukee Daily News, April 6, rors. 





Haypn Society 1n “Creation.” 

Lucille Stevenson sang the soprano music also with the under- 
standing of the traditions of the oratorio and with a tone of lovely 
quality. That graceful music has a wonderful charm even to this 
day with its quaint, picturesque conceits in the orchestration, and 
Miss Stevenson fitted right into it.—Karleton Hackett in Chicago 
Evening Post, April 10, 1915. 





Miss Stevenson’s voice is of dramatic quality, of wonderful clear- 
ness and unlimited range.—Indianapolis Star, May 17, 1915. 


Miss Stevenson brings a grace and dignity of bearing, a sweet and 
cultivated voice and a seriousness such as belongs to the character 
of the “Gallia,” the short cantata presented.—Indianapolis News, 
May 17, 1915. 





Those who braved the disagreeable weather which made itself un- 
popular last Thursday evening, were well rewarded for their jour- 
ney to Grace Hall, where a small but appreciative audience listened 
to a most delightful song recital by Lucille Stevenson. Although 
t..e program was somewhat over the heads of the average audience 
that turns out for the Thompson Course entertainers, the singer’s 
personality played such a pleasing part that the majority of her 
hearers never for a moment realized it. 

The two old English songs were exquisitely done, and showed 
delightful contrast of moods. The Handel selection, “Come, My 
Beloved,” is a noble thing and was sung with firmness combined 
with tenderness. 

In the Schubert songs: “‘Am Meer,” “Ungeduld,” and “Wiegen- 
lied,” Miss Stevenson gave her audience a clear interpretation of 
the spirit of that greatest of song writers. She seemed to be able 


to assume the moods in which the composer himself wrote, and her, 


handling of “Wiegenlied’”’ was one of her best selections. In “Am 
Meer” the perfection of the tone shading showed the singer to be 
a no mean artist.—The Williams (College) Record, Williamstown, 
Mass., February 27, 1915. (Advertisement.) 


Clark’s “Art Satisfies.” 


Charles W. Clark, the American baritone, recently ap- 
peared in recital before the Harmonic Club, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, where his program of fifteen numbers aroused great 
enthusiasm, and established him firmly in the ranks of 











Cleveland’s favorite ‘artists. Herewith are reproduced 
some of his Cleveland press notices: 

“On Thursday night, the Harmonic Club gave its pa- 
trons a concert unique in variety and quantity, as well as 
quality. There was a song recital of fifteen numbers by 
the celebrated American baritone, Charles W. Clark, of 
Chicago. The songs ranged through the usual groups of 
classic songs, beginning with ‘Where’er You Walk,’ by 
Handel; four German Lieder; the tremendous ‘Vision 
Fugitive,’ of Massenet, and ending with three modern 
songs, to which insistent demand on the part of the audi- 
ence added ‘Uncle Rome,’ by Sidney Homer, and, finally, 
‘That Sweet Story of Old,’ sung with a sincerity and sim- 
plicity that left few dry eyes in the—well, I almost said 
congregation. Mr. Clark last night won the keys of the 
city. His accompanist, Gordon Campbell, was beyond 
criticism, both as to playing and manner. He, like La 
Forge, plays without notes.”—Cleveland Town Topics. 





“Charles W. Clark, the assisting Soloist, is no stranger 
here. His comprehensive art fulfills and satisfies the ex- 
pectations fully. Familiar with the wishes of a mixed 
audience, he presents carefully selected groups of songs 
that contain vocal and emotional contrasts. Thoroughly 
capable of handling them he pleases musician and layman.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





. Charles W. Clark, baritone, who sang with the 
Harmonic Club last season, made a pleasing impression 
at that time which was repeated last night. Mr. Clark’s 
voice . . . is under perfect control and manipulated intelli- 
gently, and this, coupled with good stage presence, makes 
him one of the acceptable concert artists of the country.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 





Claire Spencer Sings. 





Claire Spencer, the contralto, who made such a favorable 
impression at her recital in February at Carnegie Chamber 
Hall, New York, charmed the large congregation of the 
new Spanish Church, 156th street near Broadway, May 9, 
by her singing of Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” with organ and vio- 
lin accompaniment, admirably played by the organist, Cot- 
tone Maurro, and Pietro Aria, a promising young violinist. 
Mme. Spencer has been successful also in the operatic field, 
for which her exceptional voice and appearance are espe- 
cially adapted. 





Mme. Newkirk’s Plans. 


Lillian Sherwood Newkirk will hold her summer class 
at her studio in Norwalk (Conn.), from June 1 until Au- 
gust 1. Then the New York teacher will go to her camp 
in Maine. for a rest. Contrary to her usual custom of 
holding her New York artist-pupils’ recitals in the late 
spring, Mme. Newkirk will from now on give these in the 
early fall. Already she has a promising class booked for 
next season. 





Francis Rogers to Teach at Yale. 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, has recently accepted an 
appointment as instructor of singing at the School of 
Music of Yale University (Horatio Parker, dean) for the 
season 1915-16. Although this will necessitate his pres- 
ence in New Haven one day each week, it will not inter- 
fere with his teaching in New York or his concert work. 
Mr. Rogers is a graduate of Harvard. 
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THE VON ENDE SCHOOL RECITALS. 


Sixteen recitals in twenty-seven days, these are what the 
students of the von Ende School of Music, New York, 
are giving at the present time. Beginning Monday, May 
24, and ending Saturday, June 19, the students will have 
played at sixteen recitals. It is of special interest to all 
the students, inasmuch as nearly every one who is at all 
advanced is given an opportunity to play before the public. 
The recitals are distributed as follows: 

May 24, 25, 26—Students’ recital at Chickering 
Hall; evening, recital by students of Albert Ross 
Parsons, at the school; June 1, afternoon, recital at 
Chickering Hall by Lawrence Goodman, Ottilie Schillig and 
Sergei Kotlarsky; June 3, evening, song recital by pupils 
of Adrienne Remenyi von Ende, at the school; June 5, 
afternoon, young students’ recital, at the school; June 7, 
evening, annual concert, at the Waldorf-Astoria; June 11, 
evening, students’ recital at the school; June 14, 15, 16, 17 
and 18, afternoon, students’ recital at Wanamaker Audi- 
torium; June 18, evening, recital by Ottilie Schillig, at the 
school; June 19, afternoon, students’ recital at Wanamaker 
Auditorium. 

Some of these concerts and recitals have come under the 
personal observation of the present writer, who has great- 
ly enjoyed the very high standard attained by Director von 
Ende. May 24, Maximillian Smalzman, Alfred Newman, 
Rosamond Young, Beatrice Ragsdale, Helen Vogel, Aimee 
Victor and Maximillian Kotlarsky appeared at Chickering 
Hall. May 25, Esther Rosenthal, Maurice Redderman, 
Regna Ahlstrom, Margaret Jameson, Mildred Keightley, 
Philip Feinne, Ursula Mellish, and Elsie J. Wiswell ap- 
peared. May 26, a good sized audience heard various piano 
and vocal numbers, Rose Beck beginning the program, 
with musical and spirited playing of piano pieces by Haydn 
and Mendelssohn. Laura Nemeth’s voice matched her 
pretty blonde personality; she sang “Il Bacio” brilliantly. 
Luisa Morales-Mecedo’s main characteristic is repose, 
united with controlled emotion. Cecile Heller’s naturally 
beautiful dramatic soprano voice shone forth in the “Lou- 
ise” aria, and Evelyn E, Scott and Joyce Albert played 
very effectively pieces by modern composers. Two artist- 
pupils of Albert Ross Parsons, the dean of piano instruc- 
tors of America, who appeared with especial success were 
Aida Dolinsky, a striking looking young girl, suggesting 
Leginska both in her appearance and technical equipment, 
and J. Stanley Hooper. Miss Dolinsky’s delicacy in 
Liszt’s “Au Bord,” her clean cut playing of the Chopin 
study in thirds, and her breadth and accuracy in Chopin’s 
big “Spread Arpeggio” study, op. 10, No. 1, all this was 
remarked, and brought her warm applause. Young Mr. 
Hooper’s warmly musical nature, and the risky tempo of 
the exciting concert study by MacDowell, allowed a fair 
estimate of his powers, which are altogether unusual. He 
may be said to be in process of ferment, and will doubtless 
emerge with entirely controlled technical and emotional 
equipment. Other Parsons pupils who appeared in these 
concerts were Maximillian Kotlarsky, Maurice Redderman, 
and Philip Feinne, all of whom have ere this received spe- 
cial mention.in the MusicaL Courier. 

May 17, the annual competition for the medals in piano, 
voice and violin departments took place at the von Ende 
School of Music, 44 West Eighty-fifth street. The win- 
ners of the various medals are: 

Piano: gold, Beatrice Ragsdale, pupil of Hans van den 
Burg; silver, master Alfred Newman, pupil of Sigismond 
Stojowski; bronze, Joyce Albert, pupil of Sigismond Sto- 
jowski. 

Violin: bronze, Mildred Keightley, pupil of Herwegh von 
Ende; Harold Micklin and Helen Vogel, both holders of 
silver medals received in former competitions, were given 
honorary mention. The gold medal was not awarded, as 
none of the applicants were sufficiently advanced. 

Voice: gold, Rosamond Young; silver, Cecile Heller; 
bronze, Laura Nemeth. Honorary mention between silver 
and gold medals, Mrs. J. A. Mellish. All pupils of Adri- 
enne Remenyi von Ende. 

The judges were: Arthur Hartmann, Henry Holden 
Huss, Hildegard Hoffman Huss, Alberto Jonas, David 
Bispham, Alexander Raab, Charles Norman Granville, and 
Minnie Tracey. 

Invitations have been issued for the annual concert of 
the von Ende School of Music, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
June 7. 





Grace Henry’s Activities. 





Grace Henry sang the soprano solos in “A Tale of Old 
Japan,” which was given by the Tuesday Musical Club of 
Akron, Ohio, on April 15. The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra played the score on this occasion.’ Miss Henry 
made a tremendous impression, not only ‘by her tovely 
voice, which is of wide range and very sympathetic, but 
also by her charming stage presence. On April 21, she 
sang for the Ohio State Convention of the Royal Arcanum 
and was enthusiastically received, she being obliged to 
respond to several encores. She was heard at the concert 


of the Y. M. C. A. Orchestra on May 26, where she 
achieved her usual success. Early in June, Miss Henry 
will give recitals in Columbus and Youngstown, Ohio, 
when she will sing a varied and interesting program on 
each occasion. 





Sorrentino Scores in North Carolina. 


Charlotte, N. C., May 17, 1915. 

Umberto Sorrentino, Josephine Gilmer, and ‘Frank 
Braun, tenor, soprano and pianist respectively, scored great 
success at their concert here this week. Many people re- 
ferred to it as “a splendid concert,” evincing great enjoy- 
ment. Miss Gilmer has a fine lyric soprano voice, well 
placed, and marked with excellent bel canto handling. 
The duet from “Aida,” sung with Sorrentino, caught the 
fancy of the audience, the tenor’s breath control being 
marvelous. Rare indeed is his voice, and in the beautiful 
song, “My Flag,” by Rotoli, he made telling effect, this 
song appealing greatly to the patriotism of the audience. 
The Neapolitan songs and “Tuscanian Stornelli” pleased 
very much. Frank Braun played with skill and sympathy 
several artistic solos, and the accompaniments. The au- 
thorities who managed the concert have promised a return 
of these artists, owing to public demand. 

The Charlotte News had this to say of Mr. Sorrentino: 

“Signor Sorrentino is an interesting Italian gentleman, 
whose voice is one of those rare organs in which the tones 
seem fairly to float, so perfect is his breath control and 
so finished his method. He has abundant temperament 
and last evening he seemed brimful of humor which mani- 
fested itself in various ways. For example, in Tosti’s 
‘Could I,’ he sang the song in Italian down to the last 
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UMBERTO SORRENTINO, 
At Hotel Battery Park, Asheville, N. C. 


three words, and all through the last lines it was evident 
from his increasing smile and his twinkling eyes that he 
had something amusing in mind, so that the audience was 
not surprised to hear his last words in English, ‘I love 
you.’ This made a decided hit and put him on excellent 
terms with his audience. His Neapolitan songs were ex- 
tremely artistic and were sung as if the artist thoroughly 
enjoyed singing them. His ringing A’s and B flats were 
frequently used and his perfect pianissimos were a treat.” 
—Charlotte (N. C.) News. 


Alton Likes Connell. 





On April 28, Horatio Connell, baritone, appeared as solo- 
ist with the Dominant Ninth Choral Society of Alton, IIL, 
this being his third successive year with this society. In 
addition to his work in the cantatas, “Bon Bon Suite” 
(Coleridge-Taylor) and “Wedding of Shon Maclean” 
(Hubert Bath), Mr. Connell sang arias by Handel and 
Mozart. Regarding his work, the Alton Telegraph says: 

“Mr. Connell is an artist in every sense of the term. 
His voice is beautiful and his diction all that could be de- 
sired. In the concerted parts of the cantatas he gave satis- 
factory evidence of what he could do in this particular line. 
In the solo, “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” by Handel, 
he was heard to splendid advantage. He was enthusiastic- 
ally encored.” 





Alois Trnka with Rudolph Ganz at Lotos Club. 





A delightful musical evening was spent recently at 
the New York Lotos Club. Among others, Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist; Alois Trnka, violinist, and Andrea Sarto, baritone, 
furnished the program, which was vigorously applauded by 
the large and attentive gathering. Among those to con- 
gratulate Mr, Trnka on his contribuiions to the program 
was Richard Arnold. 
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Olive Fremstad is Summering in Maine. 





Olive Fremstad, though busy building a summer bunga- 
low in her pineland estate near Bridgeton, Me., is finding 
much time to prepare her concert programs for next sea- 
son’s tour, which will be under the direction of the Book- 
ing and Promoting Corporation, of Aeolian Hall, New 
York. She is bringing the same painstaking application to 
bear in the preparation of her concert programs that has 
made her such a prime opera favorite. 

“Since an artist cannot stand still,” says Mme. Frem- 
stad, “he or she must either retrograde or progress. I 
have no intention of doing the former.” 

Her programs for next year would prove this assertion. 
The singer intends to make her concert selections as varied 
as possible, devoting goodly attention to English songs. 

Inasmuch as her tour this season covered every city of 
importance on the Pacific Coast, Mme. Fremstad will not 
return there next season. Colorado will be the furthest 
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West she will go, but she will make a tour of Texas and 
the old South under the management of the Booking and 
Promoting Corporation. 





A Record of Results by an American Teacher. 


During the season 1914-1915, Glenn Dillard Gunn, the 
Chicago pianist, conductor and teacher, has offered twelve 
concerts to the music lovers of Chicago. He has twice 
appeared as conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra’s American concerts. He has been heard in a piano 
recital, and with Allen Spencer in a two-piano recital. He 
has presented twelve of his pupils in recital or in chamber 
music concerts and three of the young artists associated 
with him in his studios, Mae Doelling, Leo Sowerby and 
Herman Felber, Jr., have been heard. It is significant of 
Mr. Gunn’s standing in the community, that the public 
of Chicago has paid $4,000 for these entertainments. 

Among the significant young artists who owe preparation 
wholly or in part to Mr. Gunn, the following may be men- 
tioned : 

Moses Boguslawski, director piano department Kansas 
City Conservatory. 

Martin !’ruehl, soloist with the New York and Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, spring tour 1915. 

Joseph Corre, age twelve, whose debut in March elicited 
most favorable comment from the press. 

Helen Desmond, who played 120 concerts during the 
past season and in former years has been heard as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Mr, Gunn con- 
ducting. 

Mae Doelling, assistant to Mr. Gunn, soloist in the first 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s American concerts 
(Mr. Gunn conducting). 

Prudence Neff, who will represent the South at the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs in Los Angeles, 
soloist Minneapolis Symphony, Russian Symphony and 
Chicago Symphony Orchestras (Mr. Gunn conducting) in 
former seasons. 

Sarah Suttle, soloist Minneapolis Orchestra, season 
1914-15, Chicago Opera Orchestra, seasons 1910 and 1912. 

Belle Tannenbaum, soloist St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, season 1914-15. 

Helen Tenny, whose debut was one of the most success- 
ful piano recitals of the Chicago season. 

In chamber music concerts, with such distinguished 
string players as Ludwig Becker, Herman Felber, Herman 


Felber, Jr., and Hugo Kortschak, Mr. Gunn has presented 
Mary Anderson, Sidney Arno Dietch, Frederick Hart, 
Rose Lyon, Florence Scholl and Harold Yates. 





Five Thousand Music Lovers 
Applaud “First Lady.” 


“Wilson Night Closes Festival with Brilliance,” “Cor- 
dial Welcome Given Daughter of President in Closing 
Concert,” and “Daughter of President Rouses Great Audi- 
ence to High Pitch,” such were some of the captions which 
appeared in various newspapers of Syracuse, N. Y., when 
reviews of the Central New York State Music Festival, 
held on May 10, 11 and 12, appeared. Miss Wilson, who 
was coached for this appearance by her teacher, Ross 
David, enjoyed a genuine success, as the appended press 
notices will verify. 

The Syracuse Herald said: 

“It was pleasant to observe the cordiality of the wel- 
come received by Miss Wilson, whose share of the concert 
was an important as it was varied. It was soon evident 
that this accomplished young vocal artist is entitled to 
public favor on her individual merits. Her voice is par- 
ticularly adapted for ballads that chiefly call for sympa- 





thetic expression, and her little cluster of old and familiar | 


songs will be remembered as among the prime attractions 
of the festival. Miss Wilson is new to the concert stage. 
... Her natural gifts, enhanced by a pronounced artistic 
enthusiasm, warrant the belief that she has an inviting 
future on the concert stage.” 





Said the Syracuse Journal: 

“Miss Wilson proved a greater vocalist even than the 
people of Central New York had been led to expect, They 
knew from report that she had the pleasing quality of 
voice that makes so much for enjoyment in a small hall, 
but they were quite surprised to find not a little capacity 
for big things vocally and both upper and lower registers 
of delightful timbre. While Miss Wilson’s best work is 
in the truly lyric, she glimpsed a dramatic power that 
continually increased as she wore away the natural nerv- 
ousness of such an enthusiastic reception as she received 
on her entrance. It was truly a festival night and to the 
presence of Miss Wilson is much of this spirit due. 

“The program of songs given by Miss Wilson was such 
as to go to the hearts of her hearers, and all were handled 
with an intelligence and sympathetic appreciation which 
added much to the enjoyment of all... . 

“The vast audience greeted her with thunders of ap- 
plause and then settled back expectantly. Nor were they 
disappointed, for Miss Wilson met the trying occasion, one 
to test a seasoned artist, gracefully, with splendid poise 
and surprised and charmed alike by her work.” 





The Syracuse Post Standard expressed itself thus: 

‘Margaret Woodrow Wilson, daughter of the President, 
sang for five thousand men and women at the Arena last 
night, where she was the major attraction at the closing 
performance of the Central New York Music Festival. 
Few in Syracuse had ever heard her sing, but long before 
she reached the climax of her program, she had made just 
five thousand friends. At the close of the final concert, 
officers of the Music Festival Association said that the 
daughter of the President had attracted the greatest 
throng that ever attended a similar affair in this city. 
Despite grave affairs of State now occupying the mind of 
President Wilson, he was not too busy to remember the 
appearance of his daughter in this city, and shortly after 
eight o’clock, a huge box of roses for Miss Wilson and a 
similar one for her accompanist (Marion David) arrived 
at the Arena from Washington. Attached to the flowers 
were cards bearing the name of President Wilson. . . . 

“Miss Wilson was gowned in white and wore neither 
flowers nor jewels. Her simplicity of manner and the 
quaint little Scottish love songs she sang, captured her 
audience as if by magic. After responding to her first 
encore, six young women ushers laden with roses for Miss 
Wilson, passed down the center aisle of the large hall— 
the young women were literally buried in flowers, pre- 
sented by friends in Syracuse, Washington and New 
York.” 

Marion David, pianist, is Miss Wilson’s regular accom- 
panist and previous to the Syracuse festival spent a week 
at the White House, preparing for the occasion. 

It is indeed worthy of additional note also to state that 
Miss Wilson’s entire fees are devoted to charities for the 
blind. 





Sulli’s Summer Instruction. 





From June 1 until September 15 Giorgio M. Sulli, the 
vocal maestro, will teach at his New York studios in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. He will give special attention to 
teachers who desire to take advantage of this opportunity 
to become familiar with his methods which have proven 
so successful. 
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Otto L. Fischer, American Pianist, and Harry 
Evans, London Basso-Cantante, Will 
Tour in Joint Recital. 


An interesting combination is the joint recital company 
formed by Otto L. Fischer, the American pianist, and 
Harry Evans, the London basso-cantante, and the number 
of concerts already booked for them for 1915-1916 attest 
their growing popularity. 

Possibly no two men have ever become artists under a 
more varied training and a more contrasted career than 
the two who compose this unique joint recital combina- 
tion. Mr, Evans began the study of the voice at five years 
of age and by the age of ten had already become known 
in England as a church and concert singer. 

Mr. Fischer, while reared in a musical family—his 
mother being a good pianist and his father an amateur 
singer and both devoted to the highest type of music—did 
not begin the study of the piano, in fact scarcely touched 
the piano until the age of twelve. 

“Until I was seventeen,” says Mr. Fischer, “I had no 
serious thought of becoming a musician. My interests and 
talents ran from selling lozenges on street cars to writing 
epic poetry. The thought of exorcising the spirits that 
slumber in the depths of a concert grand, of forciig them 
to obey my artistic will and charm vast audiences with 
their magic, never entered my mind. But my teacher, 
Arthur Claassen, the New York choral conductor, and 
my parents had more decided views as to my possibilities. 

“In Germany, classic Weimar, with its memories of 
Liszt, accomplished the great awakening and my future 
.was clear to me. Muellerhartung at the Grand Ducal 
Conservatory at Weimar; in Berlin and Italy, Jose Vihna 
da Motta, the Portugese pianist; Ferruccio Busoni, the 
Italian pianist, and Teresa Carrefio, the Venezuelan pian- 
ist, with their varied personalities, systems of technic and 
musical taste, their catholicity of interests in extra musical 
matters, gave me the best possible training for my years 
of real study—the time when upon my return to America, 
I decided to work out my own technical and musical indi- 
viduality. It was a tremendous struggle for ‘light,’ ex- 
perimenting, planning, analyzing, always impatient, work- 
ing day and night, practicing ten hours a day just to test 
my ideas and discover their value as quickly as possible. 
And then finally came the fruition—I saw the light clearly 
—and I have been able to make my audiences see it.” 

Mr. Fischer is a thorough student of music and of the 
piano, and is a brilliant performer. The poise with which 
he plays is a delight to his audiences, his clean cut technic, 
and the remarkable message he is able to speak through 
the piano to his audiences are the result of a fine mind 
directing long and conscientious years of study and appli- 
cation, coupled to a great talent. 

Harry Evans, it has been said, was born singing, and 
he certainly did not wait very long before his first vocal 
effort was made. An unusual development of voice re- 
sulted in study at the early age of five. Musicians of 
twenty years ago will well remember the marked success 
of Benham Blaxland and his boy pupils. “Master Evans,” 
as he was then known, was one of those precocious sing- 
ers. A hard and strenuous study for three years eventu- 
ally brought its reward and honor quickly came to the lad 
to compensate for the loss of the ordinary boyhood good 
times. Appointment in the leading choirs of London, many 
appearances as principal at the big music festivals, a 
chosen representative of vocal art, in a series of “World’s 
Rising Talent” concerts, social engagements for the elite 
of the land, etc, made him one of the leading boy 
sopranos of his time. Master Evans held this premier 
position as boy soprano until he was sixteen. Then came 
the change in his voice and he dropped his professional 
singing and determined to cast his lot in the field of com- 
merce. He gave evidence of a successful commercial 
career, but could not hold himself to this line of endeavor 
to the exclusion of a musical vocation. Two years after 
Master Evans retired from the concert halls, Harry Evans 
celebrated his advent into professional circles as basso- 
cantante, by winning in open competition the Eisteddfod 
at Bristol; he traveled back to London and the next day 
he won, in open competition, the position of solo bass at 
Southwark Cathedral. Such precocity brought on him the 
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title “The Boy Bass.” From that time on the demand fo: 
his services has grown daily and no field in musical Eng- 
land seems to have been left untrodden by this singer and 
his concerts in America have created the greatest enthusi- 
asm. In England, since nine years of age, with the excep- 
tion of the two years he was out of musical life, he is said 
to have been one of the most sought for singers for the 
chief social engagements of the royal family and the 
aristocracy. 

Of the many occasions Mr. Evans has sung for the royal 
family, no one stands out so brilliantly to him as that of 
the coronation of King George V, and he is justly proud 
of a decoration he possesses for services rendered on that 


impressive occasion. 





Washington, D. C., Is Justly Proud 
of Its Splendid Motet Choral. 


Washington, D. C., is proud of its Motet Choral So- 
ciety, which has been giving some excellent programs dur- 
ing the past season under the capable direction of Otto 
Torney Simon, as the appended excerpts will serve to 
show: 

“The spring concert of the Motet Choral Society, given 
last evening in Memorial Continental Hall under the direc- 
tion of Otto Torney Simon, presented this mixed chorus 
of about 100 voices in a rich all-choral program of high 
type and great interest. The tone painting in the different 
parts portrayed admirably the spirit of the broadly con- 
trasted works, which were thereby handled with much of 
the taste and feeling that go into solo work, while the full 
voice harmonies were well balanced and the climaxes ex- 
cellent. ... 





“A richly interpreted chorale and finale from ‘The Meis- 
tersinger’ closed the program, which had been greatly en- 
riched by the artistic and forceful accompaniments of 
Mrs. Otto Torney Simon and George H. Wilson at the 
piano.”—Washington Post. 


“The program as a whole presented a striking contrast 
of Teutonic austerity and Slavic plaintiveness. Bach’s 
stirring motet, ‘Sleepers, Awake,’ won the attention of the 
audience with the opening number of the concert by its 
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clear cut execution and the culminating effect of the cres- 
cendo at the close. A group of interpretative songs from 
‘Israel in Egypt,’ by Handel, showed an interesting Ger 
man interpretation of a theme distinctly Semitic.”—-Wash- 
ington Times. 


“The Motet Choral Society’s program was a character- 
istically beautiful one, of that delightful organization, art 
inspired by its conductor, Otto Torney Simon. They had 
no soloist, so that the beautiful continuity of the program 
was not interrupted. and obtained its very best effect 
From the Bach, Motet and chorale, ‘Sleepers Awake.’ for 
the opening, to the chorale and finale ‘from Wagner’s 
‘Meistersinger’ was a steady progress from the sublime to 
the magnificent. The tone effect in the first named was 
wonderfully rich and beautiful and full of body... . 

“These were exquisite bits and showed hard and careful 
work in rehearsal, with a keen appreciation of ‘atmos 
phere,’ as well as for musical effects by the conductor 
The male chorus was especially beautiful and well done, 
and the audience demanded a repetition, the chorus sing- 
ing it as well the second time as they did the first 
time. . 

“Mrs. Simon and George Wilson did the splendid work 
at the pianos. The effect of the Motet’s singing was such 
that several desirable singers in the audience enrolled 
themselves for next season, at the close.”—-Washington 
Society. 





Mile. de Treville Is Preparing 
All-American Program. 


Yvonne de Tréville, the coloratura soprano, returned to 
her country home in Elizabeth, N. J., this week, and will 
spend the intervening time before going to California, in 
perfecting the recital program of all-American songs, which 
she is to give at the biennial meeting of the National Fed 
eration of Musical Clubs, in Los Angeles, next month. 
Mile. de Tréville will sing a number of songs which have 
been written for her and dedicated to her, such as Gena 
Branscombe’s “If You E’er Have Seen”; Frances Wyman’s 
“Spring Song” and “Little Rain”; James Rogers’ “War,” 
as well as songs by William Humiston, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Franz Rummel, etc. 
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What proved to be perhaps the most trying convention 
in the experience of the Society of Music Teachers of 
lowa passed into history Friday evening, May 21, with the 
adjournment of the twentieth anniversary sessions, Two 
ital causes appeared to an unprejudiced reviewer to be 
responsible for this—lack of cooperation on the part of 
the city of Waterloo and most inclement weather, The 
ussistance given by a few representatives was not suf- 
ficient for the success of the undertakings of the “strangers 
in a strange land.”. However, at the next convocation, the 
president, Mrs. Frederick Heizer, promises a cordial re- 
ception at progressive Des Moines and an anniversary 
celebration which it will be hard to equal. 


Four events of importance should be given especial men- 


tion Thuel Burnham’s recital; Mr. and Mrs. Rossiter 
Cole in lecture-recital; Lucile Stevenson’s song recital; 
ind the discussion of the main point at issue—Standardi- 
zation. Ernest Leo (formerly president of the organiza- 
tion), A. Fullerton, Mrs. Heizer and others were leaders in 


that discussion, giving many practical and original points 
conducive to the working out of the problem of securing 
the respectful recognition by high school authorities for 
the work done by music pupils of good standing. Colleges 
and schools were conceded to develop a phase of real brain 
development, i. e., the mechanical side, through harmony 


and counterpoint, tangible studies; but that the aesthetic 
side is and probably ever will be ignored, was maintained. 
As Mr. Fullerton put it, “It is our problem” (meaning that 
there must be a levelling or perhaps an elevation in the 
ranks of the teachers themselves), Still one can scarcely 
measure art as might be done with figures, by cold calcu- 
Jation, It is known that the brain weighs sixteen ounces, 


but who has yet weighed the soul of man? 

The unavoidable and: sudden departure of the secretary, 
Mrs, Matthey, for Europe, left Mrs, Heizer in rather an 
embarrassing position, temporarily, However, that dy- 
namic and resourcetul little woman gracefully arose to the 
situation, Scott Prowe!l substituting and thus relieving the 
situation. Charles Sindlinger, chairman, was a capable 
representative of the local forces. It might be well to 


state that Mrs. Heizer is the first woman in the twenty 
years of life which this organization has enjoyed, to be its 
executive head, which is in itself a significant fact. 

Che election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: President, Mrs. Frederick Heizer; vice-presi- 
dent, Elsie Lincoln, of Fort Dodge; secretary and treas- 
urer, George Ogden, of Des Moines. j 

Wednesday Sessions. 

With the exception of registration, a conference of of- 
ficers and a miscellaneous program which featured Lilly 
Wadhams Moline, of Sioux City, very little occurred at 
the first session of Wednesday. That afternoon an inter- 
esting musical program was given by four pianists, Fred- 


erick M. Ross, a local artist; Loa Scheeler, of Marshall- 
wn; Alta Zehetner, of Dubuque, and Emily Perkins, of 
Marshalltown. Miss Scheeler played the brilliant Mosz- 


kowski valse, op. 32, effectively. Miss Zehetner proved 
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herself to be an artist of unusual merit and the possessor 
of a facile technic, and her reading of the Brahms F minor 
sonata was unusually interesting. Miss Perkins gave a 
splendid presentation of the Liszt etude in D flat and her 
rendition of the Paganini-Liszt “La Campanella” was de- 
lightful. 

Lucile Stevenson opened her program with Handel’s 
“Come, My Beloved,” which proved the stability of her art. 





MRS. FREDERICK HEIZER. 


Her singing of Sibelius’ “Madchen kam vom Stelldichein” 
and Wolf's “Er ist’s” was replete with the necessary mas- 
tery to their successful interpretation. She sang beautiful 
songs by MacDowell, two Homer numbers, and a charm- 
ing chanson, “Chére Nuit” of Bachelet. Her voice is full, 
rich, and warm, its flexibility being particularly noticeable. 
And with all this she possesses art in the true sense of 
the word, Her audience was gratified and enthusiastic. 

At the piano Miss Bodholdt showed herself to be a 
capable accompanist as well as a soloist of attainments. 
Her readings of Chopin and MacDowell were interesting, 
and her interpretation of the Beethoven variations in C 
minor was satisfactory. 

After the concert an informal reception was tendered the 
artists at the Russell-Lamson, 


SgaRaeeaaessssssssszszztit! 


Thursday’s Activities. 

Pupils from various parts of the State gave the musical 
program of Thursday morning. Alveretta West, a child 
pianist of merit, scored a success in the andante from 
Mozart’s sonata in F major. Miss Swisher ably supported 
her at the second piano. Another young artist whose work 
was exceptionally good was Beatrice Burke, of Fort Dodge, 
who sang “The Birds in the Valley’ (Lehmann), display- 
ing an unusually fine soprano voice. Edna Ellison, so- 
prano, interpreted four songs by the Iowa composer, Lilly 
Wadhams Moline. She was especially effective in the 
charming “Karlekems Vag” and “In Slumberland,” an im- 
pressive example cf American song writing. 

Another Iowa composer represented was Henri Rifrok, 
who played his own “Two Preludes,” his delightful “Sere- 
nade,” and his delicate suite, “Flowers from a Dutch Gar- 
den.” Both the player and his works were given a de- 
served ovation. 


In the evening artistic honors were shared by Fredericka 
Gerhardt-Downing and Accole Sheasby. Mrs. Downing, 
who possesses an excellent contralto voice, sings with au- 
thority. Mr. Sheasby played one of his compositions and 
an arrangement of Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” drawing from 
his instrument a tone of warmth and smoothness and dis- 
playing a facile technic. Delmar Youngmeyer, his accom- 
panist, is a revelation in artistic support to a soloist. 

Under the direction of C. A, Fullerton, the Waterloo 
chorus of a hundred or more voices gave an excellent 
reading of Gaul’s “Holy City.” With the exception of 
Mrs. Downing, the soloists chosen were representative of 
Iowa musicianship. Mrs. de Graff essayed the soprano 
role and acquitted herself creditably; George Brewster as 
the tenor pleased; and L. M. Wells, baritone, did some 
truly fine work in his part. 

Harriet Case gave a solo which was much appreciated. 


Friday* the Final Session. 

Friday morning was given over to another pupils’ re- 
cital, and in the afternoon the attractions were Grace 
Jones Jackson, of Des Moines, and Ralph Leo, of Cedar 
Rapids, vocalists. Mrs, Jackson possesses a voice of beauty 
and great flexibility, her scale work and mezza voce being 
exceptionally fine. She was heard to advantage in the 
“L’enfant prodigue” (Debussy). Although Mr. Leo is not 
yet old enough to vote, he is decidedly in a position to 
make an impression artistically. Among his numbers were 
“Danny Deever” (Damrosch) and Cadman’s “Indian Love 
Song,” both of which he gave with excellent artistry. It 
is worthy of note that Mr. Leo won second place,in the 
contest recently conducted in Chicago by the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs. 

Mary Beatrice Riley, of Dubuque, reflected pianistic dis- 
tinction on that city by her artistic abandon in playing the 
Liszt “Tarentella.”” Her work displays a clearness and 
charm quite delightful and withal she possesses a gracious 
personality and excellent poise. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rossiter Cole, of Chicago, gave a lecture- 
recital. Their performance of “Hiawatha” and “King Rob- 
ert of Sicily” won extensive admiration for these artists 
and delighted their audience. 

Thuel Burnham’s recital, which marked the climax of 
the convention, was, according to some of his audience, 
“the artistic triumph of the musical season in Iowa.” Mr. 
Burnham possesses a splendid tone, a wizard-like charm, 
and impeccable technic. He gave a stupendous perform- 
ance of the Liszt arrangement of Schubert’s “Erlking” 
and his playing of Bach disclosed a wonderful mastery 
and precision. Works by Chopin and Mozart also ap- 
peared on his program. Frances D. Bowser. 
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It has been many a day since Syracuse music lovers were swept off their feet by the work of a pianist as 
they were at the matinee of the Music Festival on Tuesday afternoon. 
thrilled and charmed by turns have they observed such brilliant work as was done by Katharine Goodson.— The 


Syracuse Journal, May 12, 1915. 


Not since the time when Paderewski 
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An Interview About Interviewers— 
with Helen Ware at Close Range. 


Helen Ware was found in the midst of her work busily 
preparing for departure to her country home in Arden, 
Del. Her welcome smile soon disarmed any fears of the 
interviewer's being an unwelcome intruder. The  topsy- 
turviness of the apartment did not make Miss Ware ill at 
ease, nor were there any apologies offered, for, as Miss 
Ware put it, “after all you come to see me and not the 
order of my apartment.” 

The genuineness of the young woman, void of all affec- 
tation and mannerisms, made a strong impression imme- 
diately, and on observing the strong jaw and large brown 
eyes peeping through the “grandma specs,” there was no 








HELEN WARE. 


shadow of doubt that here indeed was an individual of 
unusual powers. 

“Well,” said Miss Ware, after seating her interviewer 
on a pile of silk cushions, “I never yet gave an interview 
under such peculiar circumstances, but at least you'll learn 
to know me as ‘just an ordinary human being,’ as one of 
my St. Louis friends put it after my last concert of the 
season.” 

“What did he mean by ‘just an ordinary human being,’ 
Miss Ware?” 

Miss Ware laughed heartily, saying: “We women are 
a curious lot, aren’t we? You know that’s the very ques- 
tion I popped on the gentleman the moment I heard his 
remark, and to be sure his answer gave me much, very 
much to think about on that long journey from St. Louis.” 

After placing a few,of her student-day relics in her 
trunk, Miss Ware contiqued graciously : 

“This prominent magyin St. Louis caused me to think 
of the vast importance gf the: impressions that artists as 
individuals make on people when on and off the. concert 
stage. You see a singer brings his or her personality in 
play directly in the interpretation of the program. While 
this is also true of the instrumentalists it is certain that 
their communication with the audience is much more in- 
direct, not quite so intense. Indeed, at times I almost feel 
jealous of their opportunities to become acquainted. with 
their audiences at such close range. Just picture a_violin- 
ist throwing kisses to the audience! Can you conceive 
such familiarity from a dignified fiddler? And yet with 
vocalists it is natural, dignified, legitimate and all around 
satisfactory.” 

Miss Ware was reminded that she still owed an explana- 
tion of the “ordinary human being.” 

“Oh, we are coming to the point,” she continued. “I’m 
Just leading to it step by step. It occurred to me on that 
long journey home that it requires years of routine for an 
artist to appreciate the true significance of an interview 
and some of us have to spend a long time in learning how 
to make the best of those opportunities of being seen and 
heard as just ‘ordinary human beings.’ 

“According to the St. Louis student of human nature, 
eight artists out of ten wear a professional mask and are 
consciously or unconsciously ‘poseurs’ in order to attain 
a certain extraordinary effect as unusual individuals; 


super-beings from a world entirely foreign to the ordinary 
run of a homo genus,” 

Then Miss Ware stopped her packing for a moment and 
turning, inquired: 

“Don’t you find in your experience that this mistaken 
notion exists with many of our young artists who expect 
through such hazardous and illogical means to create an 
unusual impression on you?” 

Then with a merry twinkle she resumed: “Considering 
that the artist himself or herself is aiming to be seen and 
heard as he or she does not exist in reality, is it any won- 
der that the interviewer will at times become confused 
and turn the artist’s words topsy-turvy?” ~ 

At this point Miss Ware began to search amid a great 
pile of books, beckoning the interlocutor to wait till she 
found the hiding volume. 

It was Oscar Wilde’s book of “Intentions” and in the 
article “Critic as Artist” she quoted.the paragraph which 
contained the information that in the golden days of 
Greece when drama was at its highest, each company car- 
ried its own professional critics in order to have an in- 
telligent write-up of their play. 

Only after a momentary silence did she remark: 

“As you see publicity carried to an artistic point was 
known even in those early days, and considering the great 
artistic standards that existed at that time, it would hardly 
seem as if the present day artist had derived full benefit 
of the great lessons that history teaches or else young 
artists would give this subject more thorough study and 
become professional in giving interviews on the same ar- 
tistic standards as they strive for in their musical art. 

Miss Ware was asked what she considered the chief 
purpose in giving an interview for the press. 

There was no hesitancy in her reply: “My aim in meet- 
ing representatives of the press for an interview is simply 
to give them a glimpse of Helen Ware as an ordinary 
human being and if possible to avoid commenting on musi- 
cal subjects; for in musical art I’d rather make my inter- 
course musical than verbal.” 

Reminded of her literary works, Miss Ware referred to 
them simply as a form of recreation. 

“Just think of it, we have spent all this time interview- 
ing about interviews instead of me helping you to a good 
copy.” 

But the violinist was assured that such was not at all the 
case, on the contrary, she had pointed to a very interesting 

d important problem in the making of an artistic career. 





‘Christine Miller’s Renewed Favor. 


As soloist at the symphony concert of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Orchestral Society, Christine Miller, contralto, added an- 
other triumph to the long list to which her splendid voice, 
intelligent musicianship and charming personality are con- 
stantly adding. The press was unanimous in its praise, as 
the following excerpts from the Buffalo papers will show: 





Miss Miller had broadened much in her art since she last sang 
in Buffalo, and her rich, beautiful voice has gained in fullness and 
volume. She gave the arias a forceful dramatic delivery, which 
aroused much enthusiasm, . . . In arias and songs alike, she 
showed the splendid musicianship which enables her to gain her 
artistic effects without ever going outside the boundary of metrical 
and musical laws. She has acquired the art of the lieder singer, 
the ability to emphasize the lines of her songs by subtle touches, 
and she sings with such fine rhythmic feeling, such variety of lovely 
tone color, and such versatility, that it is a delight to listen to her. 
—Buffalo Express. 


Christine Miller is a great favorite with Buffalo music lovers, and 
was accorded a warm reception. Her personality, ripened musician- 
ship and spontaneity have won her high place on the concert stage. 
Her first number, the aria “Adieu, Forets,” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
by Tschaikowsky, was delivered with superb dramatic and vocal 
utterance, to which her fine French diction added further charm. 
Her ability to depict the poignant feeling in the air was as artistic 
as the authority with which she gave the recitative. . . . In a 
group of German songs Miss Miller scored a_ triumph. “Der 
Schmied,” by Brahms, was sung with such stirring force and viril- 
ity it had to be repeated. “Zueignung,” by Strauss, was exquisite 
in its plastic beauty.—Courier. 





Miss Miller has been heard favorably here before and her singing 
last night was quite up to the standard which Buffalo music lovers 
expect when she is to appear. . . . Brahms’ “Staendchen” and 
“Der Schmied” and “Zueignung” by Strauss were sung with great 
coloring and expression.—Enquirer. 


Miss Miller . . created a favorable impression as she also did 
last evening. Her voice is of good range, rich in quality and volum- 
inous in tone. These assets, in conjunction with her dramatic tem- 
perament, enable her to attain fine emotional effect.—Evening Times. 


Christine Miller, contralto, more than justified her reputation by 
her songs, opening with the aria “Adieu, Forets,” and, in response 
to most enthusiastic encore, giving “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from “Samson and Delilah.” The mere recital of this list of 
songs shows the profound impression made by the artist and the 
glory of her magnificent voice and rendition of her numbers. She 
has every quality of the great singer and that means in addition to 
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her technical perfections an almost overwhelming eloquence in 


feeling.—Evening News. 


Christine Miller, one of the most successful of the young Amer 
ican singers, was the soloist and she won the audience immediately. 
She possesses a contralto voice of a warm, sympathetic character and 
she sings with much ease. Her voice is of uniform quality through 
out its entire compass and her charming personality matches her 


voice. It is easy to understand her rise to supremacy Miss Miller 
is a sincere artist and her singing besides being beautiful is intel 
lectual.—Commercial. (Advertisement.) 





Paul Reimers’ Return Dates. 


Paul Reimers, the tenor, on his concert tour next sea- 
son, under the direction of the Music League of America, 





will revisit some of the cities where he sang last year and 

the year before, when he made his first American tour. 
One of these engagements will be at Cincinnati, where 

he sang in 1913. Another will be at Pittsburgh, the third 
































PAUL REIMERS, 


consecutive engagement there. He will also participate in 
important concerts in Chicago, Cleveland and in the Lock- 
port festival. 


Fanning and Turpin Enthuse Westerners. 


Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin are winning enthusi- 
astic approval on the Pacific Coast. May 16, they gave a 
recital in Pasadena, Cal., and May 26, in San Diego, Cal. 
June 2 they are to be guests of honor at the Gamut Club, 
Los Angeles, and June 23, likewise at the Ebell Club of 
that city, with Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Marcella Craft, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, etc. Mr. Fanning will be the 
soloist of the Lyric Club, Los Angeles, June 18; other 
engagements are pending in the same city. 
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Kathleen Parlow in Holland. 





It is two seasons since Kathleen Parlow visited America, 
and during that time she has filled some highly important 
engagements. The Canadian violinist went to England 
with the idea of enjoying a long rest at her home in Cam- 
bridgeshire with her mother; but the demand for her serv- 
ices interfered with that well laid plan. Engagements 
were filled not only in England but on the Continent, and 
even the European war failed to bring the period of en- 
forced inactivity that fell to the lot of most concert artists. 





KATHLEEN PARLOW, 


In Holland Miss Parlow’s appearances this past winter 
kept her steadily engaged for two months or more. 

The violinist will return to America next season for 
another tour under the engagement of Loudon Charlton. 
The Philadelphia and Chicago orchestras already have se- 
cured her for two appearances each, while other symphony 
societies are bidding for her services. In recital, Miss 
Parlow will be in special demand, her bookings already 
covering a long list of engagements in the East and Middle 
West. 

“An admirable artist from every viewpoint” is the phrase 
which the Algemeen Handelsblad used to describe Kath- 
leen Parlow, when she played in Amsterdam this season. 
“It was a joy to hear this artist when she played here 
several years ago, a mere slip of a girl,” the writer went 
“but now there are points of excellence of a 
higher order than ever.” 


on to Say, 


De Telegraaf, likewise of Amsterdam, was similarly 
enthusiastic over Miss Parlow’s playing. “She appeared 
before us six years ago as a wonder,” wrote the critic, 
“and the most wonderful thing about her is the fact that 
she remains a wonder. What was formerly the outpour- 
ing of a young girl’s unconscious soul life, has now 
ripened into conscious beauty. We notice a clearer grip 
of style than formerly. It has been a real pleasure to 
hear her play again.” 

The Canadian violinist has devoted three months of the 
present season to a tour of Holland, where, in spite of 
the war, she has been most successful. 

“IT went over there for three engagements,” writes Miss 
Parlow to Loudon Charlton, “and had the great luck to 
give thirty-one concerts. I am just getting over the 
effects of my rather strenuous visit. I have every reason 
to feel pleased, for three of the concerts in The Hague 
and Amsterdam were completely sold out, while Rotter- 
dam, which is supposed to be a difficult town, gave me 
good sized audiences. In Utrecht I gave one recital in 
addition to two orchestral appearances, while a dozen 
cities were included in the itinerary. Naarden was per- 
haps the most interesting. It is a fortress where 7,000 
soldiers are mobilized, and I played there at the request 
of a number of the officers. The only place large enough 
was the Groote Kerk—a marvelous old Gothic, the scene 
of a terrible massacre in 1572. The pulpit made a very 
good soundboard, while the audience with its rows and 
rows of blue coated soldiers, sat still as mice, as there 
could be no applause in a church. Afterward they 
formed a guard of honor while I was escorted to my 
motor, 

“A rather amusing thing about my Holland trip was 
that our English friends were most anxious about our 
crossing the Channel and going so near the war zone, 


while our Dutch friends welcomed us as from the jaws 
of death and congratulated us upon our escape from 
England! The tour on the whole was a busy one, but 
contained much of interest, particularly as it gave an op- 
portunity of exploring many quaint little towns. At 
present one can think of little but the war. The thing 
that makes it horribly close to us is our friends in the 
firing lines, to say nothing of Belgian refugees in our 
villages. I have translated yards of Dutch Critiques with 
great brain rackings, as they may be useful for my Ameri- 
can tour.” 





Maud Ritchie Pupils’ Recital. 





On Friday evening, May 28, Maud Ritchie gave an in- 
formal musicale at her Carnegie Hall studio, New York, 
before a select audience. Miss Ritchie, who introduced 
three pupils, showed in her work qualities of a superior 
order. The students who participated were: Laura A. 
Zerbe, soprano; Grace M. Trippe, soprano, and D. A. 
Christoffers, baritone. 

Miss Ritchie opened the program with a piano solo, 
“Warum,” Schumann, and she played later an etude by 
Chopin. 

Miss Trippe sang two groups—“Die Bekehrte,” Stange; 
“Gute Nacht,” Dvorak; “Like the Rosebud,” La Forg:; 
“No Night There,” Danks; “A Perfect Day,” Bond, and 
“The Star,” by Rogers. -Miss Zerbe’s numbers were: “Die 
Mainacht,” Brahms; “Si mes vers avaient des ailes,” Hahn; 
“Allerseelen,” Strauss; “Depuis le jour,” Charpentier ; “Ro- 
mance,” Debussy, and “Laddie,” by Thayer. Miss Zerbe 
responded with an encore. Mr. Christoffers sang “Du bist 
wie eine Blume,” Schumann; “Still wie die Nacht,” Bohm; 
“Hoffnung,” Reichardt; “Just a Wearyin’ for You,” Bond; 
“Little Gray Home in the West,” Loehr, and “Es hat nicht 
sollen sein,” Nessler. At the end of the concert Miss 
Ritchie contributed two songs, delighting those present 
with her charming voice and artistic interpretation, 





Carre’s Method Approved. 





In the May 12 issue of the Musicat Courier appeared 
an article written by George Hamlin, the noted tenor, and 
taken from the Chicago Herald. In this article Mr. Ham- 
lin says: 

“Any method which develops flexibility, power, extension 
of compass and variety of tone color cannot be far wrong.” 

The appended letter written by Herman J. Lofgren, 
comptroller of the National Surety Company, to George 
Carré, the New York vocal teacher, tallies so well with the 
above that the Musicat Courter takes pleasure in calling 
the attention of its readers to the same. This is the letter: 
George Carré, 15 East Tenth Street, New York City: 

My Dear Mr, Carrt-——I wish to take this opportunity of telling 
you how grateful we feel for the good work Mrs. Lofgren has done 
under your direction in the past two years. Her voice has lost 


that throaty quality, and the compass has extended on both high and 
low voice, while the quality has become more mellow and the power 





MRS. HERMAN J. LOFGREN, 


much greater. This is a little more than you thought possible for 
so short a period of study. It is a source of great pleasure and 
satisfaction to me to be able to write you in this vein. 
Wishing you all the success imaginable in your work, 
I am, yours very truly, 
(Signed) Herman J. Lorcren. 
May 14, 1915. 
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Mme. Peocock’s Pupils’ Recital. 

On the evening of May 22, Eleanor Hazzard Peocock 
introduced two of her artist-pupils, Alice E. Bivins and 
Christine Symington, in a recital of songs and arias, which 
was received with warm enthusiasm by an audience of 
Detroit, Mich., music lovers. 

The voices, a soprano and a contralto, presented a splen- 
did contrast, and both singers sang with style and au- 
thority. 

Miss Bivins’ voice is a true soprano, full, yet flexible 
and pure. Her mezza voce, her appreciation of artistic 
values, and her verve were much to be admired. 

Miss Symington’s mellow contralto was a fine medium 
for her forceful interpretation and she not only sings with 





ELEANOR HAZZARD PEOCOCK. 


much dignity, but also with true warmth of expression 
and splendid tone quality. 

The program follows: “In the Time of Roses, Reich- 
ardt; “Ich liebe dich,” “Adelaide,” Beethoven; “Irmin- 
gard,” Von Fielitz; “Elegie,” Massenet; “Mignonette,” Old 
French; “Morning Hymn,” Henschel; “The Star,” Rogers; 
“Ciaseun lo dice,” “C€onyien.partir,” from “The Daughter 
of the Regiment,” Donizetti; “Es schrie ein Vogel,” Sind- 
ing; “Mit deinen blauen Augen,” Strauss; “Im Herbst,” 
Haile; “The Magic Month of May,” Newton; “From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water,” Cadman; “My Lady 
Chlo’,” “My Lover, He Comes on the Skee,” a Norwegian 
love song, Clough-Leighter ; “Il est doux, il est bon,” from 
“Herodiade,” Massenet. 





Katharine Goodson Delights Audience. 





The most thrilling number on the program was the concerto for 
piano in B flat minor, by Tschaikowsky, played by Katharine 
Goodson. Frail in appearance, she accomplished a veritable “tour 
de force” in her playing of the first movement. She made one 
forget technic, she had a message for the emotional as well as the 
intellectual listener. 

At the end of her thrilling climaxes the applause was the most 
spontaneous of that received by any artist this season. She gave 
a poetical and absorbing interpretation of the concerto... She re 
sponded to an encore after clamorous applause of the audience, 
playing Schumann’s “Nachtstiick.” 

This was Mme. Goodson’s first appearance in Syracuse, and it 
added great dignity to the musical status of the festival concerts. 
The orchestral accompaniment was sympathetic and thoroughly ade- 
quate to the artist.—Daily Post-Standard, Syracuse, N: Y., May 12, 
19Is. 





An orchestral concert of rare beauty offered in the Musical Fes- 
tival program of yesterday afternoon drew from the large audi- 
ence in the Arena, persistent and prolonged applause. It was an 
impressive program, introducing as it did, Katharine Goodson as 
delightful in person as in her art. Undoubtedly Mme. Goodson 
offered to the afternoon’s audience its most thrilling number in the 
concerto for piano in B flat minor and spontaneous applause 
followed her masterful climaxes. An _ insistent audience would 
not allow her to go and for an encore the pianist offered Schu- 
mann’s “Nachtstiick’? and returned again many times after play- 
ing it in response to continuous applause, to bow and smile.—The 
Syracuse Herald, May 12, 1915. (Advertisemept.) 





Clarence Bawden, a Favorite in Brooklyn. 





Clarence Bawden, tenor at the New York Avenue 
Methodist Church, Brooklyn, is also a member of the 
Bradbury Quartet, which has been heard frequently dur- 
ing the season in Brooklyn and New York. Mr. Bawden 
is a pupil of Laura E. Morrill, the New York voice teacher. 


Alexander Russell Compositions. 





The thirteenth of a series of concerts devoted to works 
by American composers, was given on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 25, at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York City, 
before a very large and enthusiastic audience. Works by 
Alexander Russell, consisting of songs and one piano selec- 
tion, were performed by the following artists: Anna Case, 
soprano; John Barnes Wells, tenor; Royal F. Dadmun, 
baritone, and Phillip Gordon, piano. Mr, Russell opened 
the program by playing the andante from sonata in C 
minor, Ralph Baldwin; “Down the Lanes of Old Romance” 
and “Threnody,” by F. Morris Class, and “Concert Pre- 
lude,” by A. Walter Kramer. 


John Barnes Wells aroused general enthusiasm by his 
singing of “My Heaven,” “Expectation,” “My True Love 
Lies Asleep,” and “Sunset.” 

Philip Gordon, pianist, played a contrapuntal waltz, 
“Passacaglia.” 

Anna Case charmed the audience by her artistic rendi- 
tion of “Wenn ich in deine Augen seh,” “In Fountain 
Court” and “The Sacred Fire.” She received much ap- 
plause, many recalls, and responded with an encore. 

Royal F. Dadmun’s resonant voice was heard to ex- 
cellent advantage in a group of five merry songs: “Gypsy 
Song,” “The Patient Lover,” “Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog,” “The Blue Bonnet,” and “The Merry Mermaid.” 

Mr. Russell accompanied in his usual musicianly manner, 
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Bartenwerffer Arouses Enthusiasm. 


Helene Bartenwerffer, charming woman, fine artist, a 

C7 soprano who should be heard oftener in the metrop- 
ol was vocal soloist at the Mariow concert, at the Acad- 
emy, West S« venty ninth street, New York, May 25. She 
in excellent condition and sang songs by Handel, Schu- 

rt, Joyce and Hildach in a manner that brought her vo- 


iferous applause. Hildach’s “Lenz” struck a popular 
chord, so that applause interrupted the verses. Mme. Bar- 
tenwerffer had a rousing reception, and next day an ad- 
mirer wrote her: “The Queen of England would give up 
her position if she could have your voice and beauty.” She 


was fairly smothered with flowers and congratulations. 
private life Mme. Bartenwerffer is Mrs, John J. Mc- 


Grath, wife of the prominent physician. Three of her 
capable pupils also sang, Catherine Gueriere, petite soprano, 
making a fine impression with “I1 Bacio,” Lucie Ermold 
showing much improvement over last year, singing arias 
from “Tannhauser” and “Tosca” with much credit, and 
Madeleine Clark, a contralto of much finish, excelling in 
irias from “The Prophet” and “Boheme.” Mme, Mariow 
played Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Brillante” (the second 
p Lillian Segal) with power and finish. Joseph 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER. 


ithan pleased with his violin solo, and the young pian- 

ts who appeared, all pupils of Mme. Mariow, who did 
their teacher credit, were Selma Hyman, Evelyn Nelke, 
Rosenthal, Neoma Kavanaugh, Florence Stein, Bea- 
Adelson, Lillian Segal, Miriam Adelson. Mrs, Leon 


Tartak and Mme. Mariow played the accompaniments, and 
a large audience was in attendance. 


Felice Lyne “Conquered” Salt Lake City. 


En route to Honolulu to fulfill engagements there, Felice 
Lyne, the coloratura soprano, gave a concert at Salt Lake 
City, regarding which the Deseret of that city said in part 
as follows: 

“Felice Lyne came, saw and conquered. The brilliant 
audience which greeted her at the Assembly Hall last night 
recorded in unmistakable fashion its verdict that “the 
little girl from Kansas City” who was the sensation of the 
1911 season in London, had fully earned all the plaudits 
showered upon her... . 

“Tf the opinion of the audience which Miss Lyne so 
highly delighted last evening, could be summarized into a 








FELICE LYNE, 


On board the Steamship Sierra, en route from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, 


few words, it would be that the young lady’s predominant 
qualities are brilliance and purity of tone, a perfection in 
cultivation, an absolute certainty of her powers, and a sur- 
prising absence of all effort in producing her tones. She 
is of slight figure, unaffected and artless in manner, and 
with a personality which appeals to her audience at once. 
Her voice is a high coloratura soprano, and the ease with 
which she executed trills, and the admirable evenness of 
her runs, particularly in the “Voci di Primavera” and the 
“Romeo and Juliet” aria, spoke volumes for her natural 
ability and for her training as well. 

“Her program was admirably selected, rendered in Eng- 
lish, French and Italian, her French accent being espe- 
cially true and dainty. The opening number, the familiar 
‘Caro Nome’ from ‘Rigoletto,’ was charmingly rendered. 

The three other big numbers of the night, ‘The 
Shadow Song’ from ‘Dinorah,’ the ‘La Boheme’ aria (most 
tenderly rendered) and the waltz from ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
whose difficulties were dashed off with a brilliant ease that 
proclaimed her voice knew no such thing as fear of weari- 
ness, were all evenly admirable. She was recalled after 


every number and was very gracious in the matter of en- 
” 
cores. 





Munro Has Gone to California. 


Harry Munro, baritone, has gone to Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he will spend the summer. During that time, owing 
to the insistent demands, he has consented to instruct a 
limited number of pupils. This past winter has been a 
very successful one for Mr. Munro, his art and personality 
making him a favorite wherever he appeared. 








Contralto Entertains Musicians. 





Carrie Bridewell, contralto, who achieved several not- 
able successes during the past winter at concerts in various 
sections of the country, gave a dinner recently at her New 
York home. Among the guests on this occasion were 
Bertha Kalich and her daughter, Lillian Hedwig Reicher 
and her father, Emanuel Reicher (the great German trage- 
dian), Frank LaForge, John Palmer, Professor Mott, 
Alice Garrigue Mott, Mrs. Ferguson, Lydia Ferguson, the 





CARRIE BRIDEWELL. 


Misses Holt, Mrs. J. R. Beard, Carl Allstrom, Jessie 
Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. A. V. Frost, Camilla Serrano 
Keating, Dr. and Mrs. E. F, Burton, and others of note 
in the musical and social world, It proved a most delight- 
ful occasion, all evidently enjoying themselves. 








Transcript. 


“Only the most illustrious violinists of 
the time match him in understanding, 
feeling, accomplishment and personal 
eloquence.” —H. 7’. Parker, in the Boston 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Case, Wells, Dadmun, Gordon Perform Alexander Russell Compositions—Two Speke- 
Seeley Artist Pupils Sing—Claude Warford Concerts—Dambmarn Pupils—Senta 

Helena Stiefel—Harold S. Fowler, a 

—Merx Sings War Songs— Women’s Philharmonic Concert— Notes. 








McLewee Pupil—Theatre Assembly 





Anna Case, John Barnes Wells, Royal F. Dadmun and 
Phillip Gordon interpreted compositions by Alexander 
Russell, the concert director of Wanamaker Auditorium, 
May 25. These compositions consist of songs and piano 
pieces, most of which have been published. They are all 
melodious, well made and effective. Preceding his own 
works, Mr. Russell played organ compositions by these 
American composers: Ralph Baldwin, F. Morris Class and 
A. Walter Kramer. 

SPEKE-SEELEY ArTIST-PupPILs SING. 

Jennie Jackson-Hill, soprano, and Audrey Helen Laun- 
der, contralto, two artist-pupils of Henrietta Speke-Seeley, 
appeared at a concert by the quartet of the Park Hill Re- 
formed Church, May 20. They sang solos, duets and ap- 
peared in the opening and closing quartets. Mrs. Hill’s 
brightly colored soprano voice, of wide range and fluent 
technic, and Miss Launder’s deeply expressive contralto 
voice, pleased the audience very greatly. Others who took 
part were Frederick Burgy, Horace T. Farnham and 
Hubertine Wilke, A. A. G. O., accompanist and director. 

CLaupE WarForp CONCERT. 

May 18, Claude Warford sang with pronounced success 
at Dover, N. J., at the last of a series of concerts which 
have been given under the direction of Harry Jackson 
Dickerson, organist of the Memorial Presbyterian Church. 
Edith Hallet-Frank, soprano; Grace Duncan, contralto, 
and Carl Rupprecht, baritone, made up the remainder of 
the quartet. Arthur Leonard was the accompanist, 

Both the soprano and contralto are great favorites in 
Dover, where they have sung many times. Mr. Rupprecht 
was soloist and precenitor at the Memorial Church for two 
years, and Mr. Warford, director of the Dover Conserva- 
tory of Music for five years. In consequence, the church, 
which seats nearly one thousand people, was taxed to its 
capacity with an unusually enthusiastic audience. 

DAMBMANN Pupits SING. 

Vera Nette, who has studied with Emma A. Dambmann, 
gave a recital in San Antonio, Tex., May 1. She has a 
coloratura voice, flexible and pure. The “Lucia” aria 
from the second act, with flute obligato, was her big num- 
ber. Songs by Brahms, Hawley and other modern com- 
posers completed the program. 

Mrs. C. Hofer took part in a musical affair at Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church parish house, May 20. Her 
participation added much to the program. These various 
successful appearances of Dambmann pupils are doing 
much to increase that lady’s reputation as a proficient 
teacher, 

SENTA HELENA STIEFEL. 

The daughter of Adele Lewing, Senta Helena Stiefel, 
now in her teens, began composing at the age of eight 
years. Little marches, waltzes, dances, a song, “Novem- 
ber,” for which she also wrote the text, all these were 
her first efforts. She invariably wrote the correct har- 
monies for her melodies and would not permit her mother 
to change them in the least, It is said that she has a 
good voice and fine ear, all of which prognosticates a 
future for her in the musical world. 

Harotp S. Fow.er, A McLewee Puri. 

At the concert by the Singers’ Club of New York at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Harold S. Fowler, tenor 
soloist of the Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York, 
substituted as soloist for the singer who was announced. 
His pure tenor voice was heard to great advantage in the 
Siciliana from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and in Cadman’s 
“I Hear a Thrush at Eve.” He received generous applause 
from the twelve hundred listeners. Mr. Fowler is a pupil 
of Mme. Hallam McLewee and has made noticeable im- 
provement during the past year. 

THe THEATRE ASSEMBLY. 

Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, president of the Theatre As- 
sembly, must have been highly gratified with the over- 
flowing attendance in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 


Astor, May 21. The program for the afternoon contained 
organ works performed by Dr, Marks, vocal numbers by 
Mme. Neuman (a club member), and by Grace Hoey, and 
choruses sung by the Art Society Choral under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Marks. Harry N. Gilbert, the accompanist 
who has toured with Bispham and other celebrities, filled 
his part admirably and the audience was treated to intro- 
ductions to the guests of honor of the afternoon, who 
occupied boxes, and who arose in response to each per- 
sonal introduction by Mrs. Marks. 
Merx Sincs War Soncs. 

Before private audiences Hans Merx has already sung 
several of his war songs, collected during his last stay in 
Germany, when he joined his regiment and went first to 
the Belgian and then to the French lines. These songs 
have a convincing sincerity and unaffected expression 
which are most uncommon, It is said that many of them 
are sung by the soldiers, in perfect harmony, when groups 
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of them get together, as is so often the case. In course 

of time Mr. Merx will be heard with various societies in 

programs made up exclusively of these interesting works. 
Women’s PHILHARMONIC Society CONCERT. 

The closing concert of the orchestra of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society, Madeline Hobart Eddy, conductor, 
Margaret Krauss, concertmaster, on April 29, was very 
successful. The audience, which, despite the rain, filled 
St. Matthew’s Hall, West Eighty-fourth street, gave lib- 
eral signs of its appreciation of the good things presented. 

Haydn’s fourth symphony received an adequate render- 
ing. 

A good impression was made by the second orchestral 
number, a charming “Reverie,” composed by the conductor, 
Madeline Eddy. Claude Warford being indisposed his 
place was ably filled by Carl Rupprecht, who contributed 
a number of songs and was heartily applauded. Two com- 
positions by Homer Bartlett opened the second part of 
the program, the composer at the piano. “Meditation 
Serieuse,” rich and melodious in harmony, was well played 
by the orchestra. Margaret Krauss, the concertmeister, 
gave a brilliant violin solo. Léonard’s “Souvenir de Bade” 
(Alan Hall, accompanist). She displayed much fire and 
virtuosity, being interrupted by a burst of applause after 
the cadenza. It would seem that this young woman has a 
future, 

Miss Eddy, the conductor, received many congratulations 
at the close of the concert. 


, 


Notes, 


The May gathering of the National Association of Or- 
ganists, Arthur Scott Brook, president, was held May 25, in 


the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn. A 
program of modern church music of all nations was pre- 
sented by the choir of the church, H. S. Sammond, organ- 
ist. Organ numbers by Albert Reeves Norton, David 
McK. Williams, an address by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, and 
refreshments filled the evening. 

Dwight Fisk, composer; Mrs. Charles Tyler Dutton and 
Betalo Rubino presented an afternoon of songs and inter- 
pretative dances at the Bandbox Theatre, Wednesday after- 
noon, May 26. 

Lewis W. Armstrong, baritone and lecturer, frequently 
appears in that capacity, doing many engagements ‘in the 
course given by the Board of Education. Mrs. Armstrong 
teaches piano and is an exponent of the Burrows primary 
music course. 

Nelle Bryant, who appeared in many concerts in New 
York and vicinity last season, has spent this year in and 
near Chicago. She made a three months’ concert trip and 
has already booked concerts for next season, 

Sayre College, Lexington, Ky., has a flourishing music 
department under the direction of S. W. Carr. Recent 
musical events at the college include junior recitals and 
graduates’ recitals, the last being May 21 and May 28. 

Louis Arthur Russell’s spring series of recitals were con- 
tinued by an interesting recital in the Assembly Hall of 
the College of Music. The program included Weber’s con- 
certo in E flat, Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Brillante” and 
selections by Schumann and Liszt, played by Eva Snell 
and Percy Wyckoff; Mozart’s sonata for two pianos, and 
selections by Mendelssohn, Grieg and MacDowell by Misses 
White, Kaut:mann, MacKay, Beaupre, Leo Arandarski and 
a Mozart sonata for four hands by Misses Howarth and 
Weigand. 





Oley Speaks’ Song Recitals. 





Having received many requests for recitals of his own 
compositions, Oley Speaks, the baritone-composer, has 
taken up this particular line of work this season with 
gratifying results. Last week, May 25, Mr. Speaks sang a 
program of his own songs for the Laurier Music Club of 
Brooklyn, and on May 27, he sang in concert at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

As a composer Mr. Speaks has made a reputation that is 
not confined to America alone, for his compositions have 
been extensively sung in England and Australia. And of 
his singing various musical critics have written in this 
vein: “His deep noble voice was a delight”; “Mr. Speaks 
has a fresh attractive voice, which he uses in a smooth, 
easy, natural manner”; “Mr. Oley Speaks gave an ad- 
mirable recital this morning”; “Mr. Speaks is the possessor 
of a bass voice of splendid quality and great range,” etc. 

This is the program of this baritone’s recitals, The 
second part being made up entirely of his own compo- 
sitions : 


Duet, It Was a Lover and Hie Lass. .....0..cccvccccscccse Walthew 
Aria (baritone), Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves.......... Handei 
RGR, EE TRO ok ci. gs 60605660 Kies Oseetasdenenes Puccini 
Songs (baritone)— 
PUNE PMNs cudapiattatnie kedesnapetcencecess oba0ee veya 
WO Fence cs Cacia s theese sceecs 0 06n0ees cecee seek 
Der Wanderer ...... yacesshenend phage .... Schubert 
Songs (soprano)— 
PE Bi 5 00 so ok dab cwon nudes Rath oe dbexdesbiaden Thayer 
Dearest ...... necks atedahbeten apdtadaventn «+++» Homer 
A Birthday ones: eccecetacsecocccccéccceles Me WOREINES 


Songs (baritone)— 


Spirit Flower ...... . .Camphell-Tipton 


My Captain ...... Vondh «Webi auveateude Ge 2 . Cyril Scott 
Duet, Abschied der V cegel. $easecess oseees Hildach 
(Compositions by Oley ' See aks.) ) 

Soprano— 
A Little Way to Walk with You Poem by Frank L. Stanton 
Elysium .... tome ...Poem by Clinton Scollard 


The Thought of | You ‘ 
Baritone— 
When Mabel Sings. 


.. Poem by Frank L. Stanton 


Poem by Frank L. Stanton 


BAe ness cone oces Poem by Frank L. Stanton 
Shepherd; See Thy Horse’ ae tees ing Mane (Old Hungarian trans 
lation). 
Soprano— 
Her Rose . Poem by Jeanne Gallup Motett 
The Lassie I Lo ove ‘Be: st. vad ..- Robert Burns 
Tb Be ton oon sWeesnnes EES POSTE M: arie Beatrice Gannon 
Baritone— 
In Maytime ...... ree - -seeeees. Poem by Frank L. Stanton 


.. Poem by Frank L, Stanton 
Poem by Rudyard Kipling 


Song of Waiting. 
On the Road to SGeindeiie. 
Soprano— 


Reaiiaation . Poem by M. B. Gannon 


When June Dee c ome » Agile — Poem by F. H. Martens 
Sylvie. ..cccdcccsoccesccccccece Poem by Clinton Scollard 
Morale... vcere cc ccavcsses .-Poem by Frank L. Stanton 
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America Appeals to Povla Frisch—French- 
Danish Artist Praises American Voices, 
and American Life. 





Within the last fortnight there sailed for Europe a 
irming singer who will return to this country next fall 
» make a tour, Povla Frisch, the celebrated French-Dan- 
ish artist, is coming to America sooner than she ex- 
pected on account of the conditions abroad, and her trip 
to this country this spring was in the nature of a pre- 


paratory visit 

“But why should, your American public be interested in 
me, since it has never heard me sing?” questioned Mme. 
Frisch of a representative of the MusicaL Courter. 

“Oh, that is simply our American way. We like to 
know about artists before we hear them, Before they 
are heard, it is the personality which interests and after- 
ward it is their art.” 

“Yes,” Madame replied, “I am very enthusiastic over 
your American people and especially your American mu- 
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sical public, I came over here without any conception of 
the place in music your public holds. Why, do you know, 
I expected to find the works of Duparc and Chausson com- 
paratively unknown. You can imagine how agreeably I 
was surprised. 

“People may say whatever they like about your coun- 
try being behind European nations in regard to things 
musical, but your public can judge good music and is inde- 
pendent in its judgment, taking an artist for what he is 
worth and nothing else. One has only to go to your con- 
certs here and notice the attention with which your public 
honors the artist, giving him a fair chance to present his 
best, to be sure that there is a great musical future before 
you. 

“And voices! Do you know that in my opinion no coun- 
try in the world has such glorious voices, I mean natural 
voices. The other evening I was dining with some friends 
in one of your restaurants. A young girl sang for us. 
She had no training, no technic, but oh, such a glorious 
voice. I feel confident that I can distinguish the Euro- 





POVLA FRISCH. 


pean voice from the American voice simply by hearing it. 
The American voices are so fresh, so full and so individ- 
ual. I think that is the keynote of American life—indi- 
viduality. Why even your photographers work to bring 
out the personal in their subjects, whereas in Europe every 
person is treated in the same manner, 

“And then you Americans are so comfortable. Your 
life, even of those in very moderate circumstances, is so 
easy, so filled with the comforts of life. Of course, we 
have tne old and picturesque, but you have the comforts. 
Why even your concert halls and opera houses are more 
comfortable than those abroad. They are better ventilated, 
the acoustics make it easier for the artists to be heard; and 
thus it is with everything. I am thoroughly delighted with 
Americans, America, and especially the music here.” 

“Why is it that you are willing to brave the dangers of 
ocean travel, since you expect to return to us in the fall?” 

“Oh, I must work. I am going back to France to pre- 
pare for my tour of the United States in the fall. Then, 
too, I am to sing two concerts at San Sebastian, Spain, 
during the summer. You know, that is where the summer 
capital is. 

“] will return the end of September to fulfill my en- 
gagements here. My programs will consist of French and 
Italian, works by modern French composers occupying an 
important position. I expect to sing three or four com- 
positions by Saint-Saéns with orchestra. And oh, I am so 
anxious to meet your American audiences, for I know I 
shall like them and I hope they will like me.” 

Bon Voyage, Mme. Frisch, and may you safely return 
to us in the autumn, giving us an opportunity to judge the 
merits of your voice, which has been acclaimed through- 
out Europe. 





Florence Wiley Zerbe Duly Appretiated. 


Florence Wiley Zerbe, organizer and musical director of 
the Cadman Choral Club of Franklin, Pa., is responsible 
for the highly successful productions of “Musical Mix- 
Up,” which were given there recently. Not only did Mrs. 
Zerbe train the choruses and direct the music, but she was 
the originator of the idea. In addition to Mildred Floyd, 
the accompanist for the Cadman Choral Club, and Harry 
L. Kehr, flutist, there was an orchestra of picked musi- 
cians. The first half of the program consisted of choral 
numbers as follows: Nevin’s “Day in Venice” suite; 
“Springtime,” from “Lucia”; “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes,” by Lynes; “Spring Song,” by Weil; “Little Orphant 
Annie,” by Thomas; “Absent,” by Metcalf, and closed with 





a medley of national airs. The second half of the pro- 
gram dealt with a young man, who, while smoking in a Jap- 
anese cabaret sees in the smoke rings the girls he has 
known. 

Just before the curtain rose the members of the club 
presented Mrs. Zerbe with an ebony baton with carved 
silver ends, around the center of which there was a band 
of silver on which was engraved “Florence W. Zerbe, May 
6, from the C. C. C.” This token of their appreciation for 
her untiring efforts in furthering the success of the Cadman 
Choral Club, Mrs. Zerbe used during the evening in the 
direction of the music. The Evening News of Franklin 
declared this to be “one of the best home talent perform- 
ances ever given in Franklin,” and gives credit for its suc- 
cess where it belongs, to Mrs. Zerbe. 





Mildred Potter’s Singing a Revelation. 





The climax of the evening came with Miss Potter’s long expected 
prison scene from “Le Prophete.” All the power of music and 
drama were in her interpretation and her hearers ‘‘went wild,” as 
some said. She then sang the gavotte from “Mignon” (Thomas), 
but the audience was not satisfied, so calling Mary Law from her 
seat in the hall she went to the piano and Miss Law played the 
first few notes of “Suwanee River.”” The hall became motionless 
and then was achieved the triumph of the evening, the singing of 
the old well loved song with only the womanly sweetness of a 
heart that knows the meaning of “Old Folks at Home” to inspire 
the interpretation. Recalled again, her last song to eager listeners 
was the “Long, Long Ago,”’ which she sang last year.—The Spar- 
tanburg (S. C.) Herald, April 17, 1915. 





It was said that the concert last evening was equalled by only one 
previous artist night—when Nordica and Scotti sang. Mildred Pot- 
ter was given an ovation on her first appearance, and the audience 
was so insistent that she had to give four encores. Among them, 
“Suwanee River” and “Long, Long Ago,” the latter pleasantly re- 
membered from last year, were sung with particular feeling, and 
the audience showed demonstrative appreciation. Mary Law was 
called from the audience by the singer to play the accompaniments 
to these songs.—The Journal, Spartanburg, S. C., April 17, 1915. 





Mildred Potter in the part of Delilah was a revelation to Lowell. 
Her voice is rich and full and she manages it with the greatest ease. 
Throughout she sang with restraint, swelling out in a few dramatic 
passages into a great volume of beautiful quality, smooth in texture 
and true in tone. She was evidently fully familiar with the ope-a 
which she sang, for the most part, without consulting the score, and 
her entry into the story throughout the evening was the signal for 
a most eloquent silence and tenseness in the audience. The part 
of Delilah is coveted by the greatest contraltos and it was the 
favorite part of the lamented Gerville Reache. 

In the temptation scene with Samson, Miss Potter made her tech- 
nic subservient to the meaning and showed how the lures of the 
enchantress broke down the reserve of the hero. The lyric love 
song, “The Spring with Her Dower,” was sung with passionate in- 
tensity, rising to a mournful abandon, and the scene with the high 
priest was most masterful. The seductiveness of the scene in which 
she demands the secret was most convincing, and her final con- 
temptuous burst of anger was superb. The favorite, “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” was lifted far above the commonplace, as she in- 
terpreted its ecstatic mood, and the florid passage at the close, 
which she sang with the high priest and chorus, was magnificent.— 
The Lowell (Mass.) Sun, May 12, 1o15. 





Mildred Potter, a contralto of magnificent voice and fine 
physique 

The. role of Delilah is one in which she appears to marked ad- 
vantage. Thoroughly familiar with it, she is able to sing it freely 
and dramatically, and displays a beautiful quality of tone throughout 
her wide range. With ample vocal skill at her command, she is 
able to color her tones with the seductiveness that voices the appeal 
of the temptress to the man in Samson. The scene with the high 
priest in which Delilah discloses her real hatred, she gave with 
dramatic, but suppressed, intensity. The passionate love scene with 
Samson, culminating in the familiar “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
she sang superbly, taking the high G flat brilliantly and managing 
the descending cadence with fine skill. There are those who are 
wont to decry this number as an evidence of the composer’s sugary 
tendencies, but sung as Miss Potter sings it, the melody is sure of 
its appeal, and last night the audience received it warmly. Again 
at the close of the scene, when goaded by Samson’s religious scru- 
ples, she reveals her true nature and reproaches him as a coward, 
she brought the passage to a telling climax in the high B flat, sung 
with thrilling effect.—Lowell Courier-Citizen, May 12, 1915. 





The soloists were in the vein. Miss Potter displayed a 
sumptuous voice to excellent advantage in the sensuous music of 
Delilah. Her performance had proportion as well as more obvious 
qualities. Miss Potter reserved tone for the climaxes, and obtained 
a dynamic variety in her treatment of text and phrase that made 
the superb music of the woman of Sorek the more effective.—Bos- 
ton Sunday Post, May 16, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Haggerty-Snell Pupil Scores. 





The audience of the war benefit concert given in the 
Grand Central Palace concert hall, New York, recently, 
was enthusiastic over the singing of Jessie Fullington, a 
young lady still in her teens. Miss Fullington has a col- 
oratura soprano of beauty and wide range, and she takes 
four G’s with ease. Her “Non destarmi” (Gounod) and 
“Charmant oiseau,” by David, were given with ie sma 
purity and flexibility. 

The young lady has studied about fifteen months with 
Ida Haggerty-Snell, of 130 West Ninety-seventh street, 
New York, and has had no other teacher. 

Miss Fullington received several engagements on the 
strength of her singing at the war concert. 
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Performed—Evan Williams and Charles W. Ciark Create Enthusiasm. 
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Mt. Vernon, Ohio, May 27, 1915. 

The third May Festival of the Mt. Vernon Festival As- 
sociation, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, occurred on the evenings of 
May 18, 19 and 20, in the auditorium of the Presbyterian 
Church, as heretofore. This effort was altogether the 
most ambitious and successful of the association; enthusi- 
astic and appreciative audiences crowded the house each 
night. 

Tuesday Evening. 

A chorus of 350 children under the direction of R. A. 
Chubb, the director of music in the schools, assisted by 
Saba Doak, of Chicago, furnished the first evening’s enter- 
tainment, which proved to be a rare treat. The program 
consisted of unison numbers by the chorus interspersed 
with songs by Miss Doak, and the cantata “The Fairies’ 
Festival,” by Aiken. The children gave evidence of splen- 
did training and thorough enjoyment of the work they 
were doing. They sang entirely without notes, and re- 
sponded to direction with excellent precision. 
tions used by Miss Doak were chosen with the idea of ap- 
pealing to the children as well as to the audience and the 
artistic rendition of them by Miss Doak pleased the chil- 
dren wonderfully and through them the audience. It is an 
art to sing acceptably to children and Miss Doak certainly 
posesses that gift. 


The selec- 


Wednesday Evening. 

On the second evening a mixed program was offered. 
Songs by Mrs. Forest Crowley, of Columbus, Ohio, and 
the aria and recitative of Lia, from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
Debussy, by Miss Doak, together with two groups ren- 
dered by Evan Williams, covered the first part, followed 
by Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” sung by the adult 
chorus under the direction of William M. Coup and as- 
sisted by the above: artists. 

Of course Mr. Williams Carried his audience “by storm,” 
being in exceptionally good voice and responding gener- 
ously to encores. He sang the following with all of that 
captivating torial beauty and intimate impressiveness, for 
Mr. Williams always sings to each individual before him. 
Mt. Vernonites fell in line with Mr, Williams’ long list of 
admirers.. These were his songs: “Absent” (Metcalf), 
“Little Boy Blue” (Nevin), “A Spirit Flower” (Campbell- 
Tipton), “O Dry Those Tears” (Del Riego) and three 
Handel songs: “Where’er You Walk,” “Total Eclipse” 
and “Sound an Alarm,” also the tenor solos in the sacred 
cantata, “Hymn of Praise” (Mendelssohn). 

Mr. Williams did a very gracious thing Wednesday af- 
ternoon. He permitted the school children to hear him 
rehearse, and then asked them to tell him what they wanted 
him to sing to them. One youngster suggested “Tipper- 
ary.” Mr. Williams said he did not sing it. Another 
suggested “Open the Gates of the Temple,” which Mr. 
Williams sang, together with one or two other songs. The 
church was full of children and the tenor made a deep im- 
pression. ‘ 

Others participating in the Wednesday evening cantata 
were Mrs, Forest Crowley, Saba Doak and the festival 
chorus. 

Mrs. Crowley possesses a soprano voice of considerable 
power and sweetness and pleased the audience immensely. 
Miss Doak’s rendition of the aria was really a work of 
art. She has a beautiful voice, flexible, full and round, 
with a good range. 

The chorus gave evidences of conscientious rehearsal of 
the difficult ensemble work and fulfilled its part with credit. 


‘*The Creation’’ Sung 

For the final concert Haydn’s “The Creation” was given. 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, of Chicago; Warren Whitney, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, tenor, and Miss Doak, assisted the 
adult chorus. Mr. Whitney was in a hard place, following 
Mr. Williams as he did, but he pleased the audience im- 
mensely. He has a clear and well placed tenor, and 
sings with considerable art. Miss Doak can also sing 
Oratorio well. She possesses the necessary dignity and 
ability. 

Mr. Clark was again the genuine artist. He was greeted 
with unstinted enthusiasm, particularly in his solo, “Roll- 
ing in Foaming Billows,” which brought forth tumul- 
tuous applause. Clark ststained also the baritone 
roles in “The Creation” with all his customary vocal and 
interpretative authority. Special mention should also be 
made of the well executed duets and trios, 

Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, organist, of Columbus, Ohio, 
was the dependable artist and chorus accompanist. Her 
solo work at the organ likewise inspired much enthusiasm. 


MT. VERNON’S THIRD MAY FESTIVAL. 


| School Children’s Chorus Is a Feature of Series of Concerts—Haydn’s “Creation” Well 
| 
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William M. Coup was the musical director of the festi- 
val and R. A. Chubb, supervisor of school music, the direc- 
tor of the Children’s Festival Chorus. Carl Bernthaler 
accompanied Evan Williams and Walter Wood, the chil- 
dren’s chorus. 

H. W. Bowden is the president of the Mt, Vernon Fes- 
tival Association and H. M. Eggleston its secretary. Ralph 





CrTARLES W. CLARK. 


C. Ringwalt heads the list of a board of twelve directors 
and George B. Kelly is the chairman of the music com- 
mittee. The festival chorus consists of about one hundred 
adult voices. 

The association expressed itself as being particularly 
pleased with its artists this year. E. 


Jenny Dufau Delights Big Denver Audience. 


On April 19, under the auspices of the Electric Club of 
Denver, Jenny Dufau made her first appearance in con- 
cert in that city. 
torium which seats 4,000 persons, and a large and en- 
thusiastic audience gathered to applaud the unique art of 
the gifted coloratura soprano. Two newspaper reviews 
follow: 

“This was Mlle. Dufau’s first appearance in concert in 
Denver, and with her lovely voice and charming manner 
she soon sang her way straight into the hearts.of the audi- 
ence. Bach’s ‘Patron, das macht der Wind,’ was the open- 
ing number and was followed by Handel’s ‘Oh, Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre.’ The third group comprised French, Ger- 
man and Italian songs. Miss Dufau’s voice is a colora- 
tura of beautiful quality and flexibility. 


This affair was given in the great audi- 


Although a resi- 
dent of the United States but three years, she speaks Eng- 
lish perfectly and sings it with extraordinary ease. In 
fact, her diction in all languages is markedly clear and 
crystalline.”—-Denver News, April 20, 1915. 

“Last night there was a greatly delighted audience at 
the Auditorium when Jenny Dufau sang beautifully and 
enraptured her hearers by the artistic fineness of her vocal- 
ism. The attendance was excellent and the Electric Club 
can congratulate itself that the concert was a musical 
success.”—Denver Post, April 20, 1915. 





Decreus Sends Greeting from War Zone. 


To a member of the MusicaL Courier editorial staff 
Camille Decreus, the pianist, sends this welcome message 
from Fontainebleau, under date of May 13, 1015:° 


How are you? I am very well I have been a soldier for eight 
months, having volunteered in the Forty-sixth Regiment of infan 
try, and am now resting at Fontainebleau. Am still alive. Shall 


I have this privilege for long? There are no artists here, solely 
combatants for their country. When will this war end? When 
shall I see you again? Soon, I hope. Don’t forget me. Best 


wishes, (Translation.) Camitie Decrevs, 


WILLIAM 
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Werrenrath Given an Ovation. 





Reinald Werrenrath, the popular baritone, was a soloist 
he Springfield (Mass.) May Festival. He appeared at 
the third concert when Nowowiejski’s “Quo Vadis” was 
given, and at the fifth concert, when he sang the prologue 
to the “Golden Legend,” by Sullivan, assisted by the chorus. 
\s is ever the case with this gifted singer, his work won 





REINALD WERRENRATH., 


the hearty admiration and applause of his audience. Re- 
when he sang the role 


’ 


garding his work in “Quo Vadis,’ 
of the Apostle Peter, the various Springfield papers said: 

“Reinald Werrenrath, who sang the role of Peter, the 
Apostle, had quite a prodigious task before him, but the 
young baritone was every bit equal to it. His was singing 
that is a delight to hear. His voice is admirably adapted 

the music and his performance in its entirety left noth- 
ing to be desired, Indeed his work was of the unforgetta- 
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ble character. He was given an ovation.”—Spring- 
field Daily News. 

“Mr. Werrenrath, on whom the chief burden fell, sang 
the part of the Apostle with dignity and power. He has a 
solid baritone voice of agreeable quality, and in his singing 
there is a pleasing ease and directness; all his efforts tell.” 
—Springfield Daily Republican. 

“Mr. Werrenrath proved a valuable addition to the festi- 

val forces. There is vigor and manliness as well as true 
art in his singing. A singer possessing his qualifications 
for pleasing has a right to expect that he will be received 
everywhere with acclaim by both the layman and the critics 
of his audience. Technical difficulties have no terrors for 
such an artist. He has the easy confidence of mastery and 
the skill of an enthusiast in his interpretations. His phras- 
ing was exceptional and his enunciation excellent. 
Mr. Werrenrath had splendid opportunities for making his 
admirable voice heard. Time and again were given tonal 
climaxes which made a deep and lasting impression. His 
singing was marked by vigor, earnestness and good taste. 
And if ever there was a dramatic cry of fanatical desire 
for martyrdom, it was the Apostle Peter’s solo, ending 
with the superb ‘Now on to Rome,’ which Mr. Werrenrath 
delivered superbly.”—Springfield Union. 





Tributes to Yolanda Mero. 


The appended press excerpts are from Yolanda Méro’s 
newspaper notices which have been unvaryingly flattering : 

“A pianist of unusually meritorious attainments .. . 
characterized by a virile style and a particularly facile 
octave technic. Her wrists are like steel and her fingers 
are fleet and sure. She plays with that temperamental 
abandon and dash which the people of her race possess in 
such a marked degree and she also has fine sense for the 
beautiful in tone production.”—Chicago Examiner, on the 
occasion of Mme. Méré’s appearance with the Chicago 
Orchestra. 





“Mme Meéro scored here the same brilliant triumph she 
has achieved elsewhere with the leading orchestras of the 
country.”—Providence (R, I.) Evening Bulletin, when 
Mme Méro played there with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

“She is young, very attractive. ... She has a remark- 
ably fine technic and thorough equipment as a piano artist. 
... Plays with rare force.’—Los Angeles Times. 





“With thunderous applause and that silence more elo- 
quent than sound, Denver music lovers acknowledged the 
almost oracular genius, the colorful playing of Yolanda 
Méro last night when she came for the first time inte the 
West with all her vivid richness of personality, her splendid 
freshness and fire of youth and with her gift... . She is 
master of the keyboard. ... She was in all of Chopin’s 
compositions, Chopinesque. .. . She held the audience in 
thrall... . She played with an ease, a smooth fullness of 
conception, and a power that caused many of the finest 
musicians of the city to express their gratitude for such 
a cup of pure music.”—Denver Daily News. 

“Mme. Mér6é has both imagination and vivacity to kin- 
dle her seemingly limitless technical equipment. Her 
finger facility is no less than marvelous. . . .”—Detroit 
Free Press, commenting on an appearance there with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 
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TOURNEE IN CONCERTS—1915-1916 


[FELICE LYNE| 


Coloratura Soprano 


Prima Donna of London, Paris and Boston Opera Companies 


| Representative: Allan Cahill, Aeolian Hall, New York (with Max Elser, Jr.) 


May Peterson’s Concert Tour.  . 


Had there been no war, May Peterson would doubtless 
be singing next season at the Opera Comique, Paris, where 
she is said to have been engaged for a leading part before 
the war broke out. This American girl will be heard on 
a tour extending as far west as Minneapolis,-under the 
direction of the Music League of America. 





Miss Peterson is a native of Wisconsin. In Florence, 
Mme. Barrachia became her teacher. In Berlin. it was the 
well-know Georg Fergusson; in Paris, Oscar Seagle, 
Lucien Fugere and finally Jean de Reszke prepared her 
operatic debut, which took place’ at Vichy, France. Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Lille, Bordeaux, all had heard her and ac- 
claimed her before Paris. 

In Paris she appeared first at the Municipal Theatre and 
fully confirmed the opinions of the smaller cities, “May 
Peterson triumphs in Lakme” was the message the Herald 
correspondent cabled to his New York office. “Parisians 
Praise American Singer,” the New York Times headlined 
its cable dispatch. “Triumph by Chicago Singer,” said the 
Chicago Daily News. 

And the Parisian critics were just as enthusiastic. Said 
the Gaulois: “The manner in which she sang the most ex- 
pressive phrases of the opera, her exquisite simplicity, her 
penetrating charm, have enraptured the audience, which 





MAY PETERSON. 


had already been conquered by her grace and beauty. 
There was no lack of ovation.” 

And the Figaro continued: “Her success was so notable 
that it attracted the attention not only of the professional 
musicians, but also of the public at large.” 

Said the Temps: “Her success was endorsed by the Pa- 
risian public. She possesses a voice remarkable for its 
purity and tone. She usés it as a consummate artist.” 

And the Paris Comedia praised thus: acts with 
charming sensibility voice is musical, in perfect 
tune and most captivating enthusiastically ap- 
plauded and welcomed most brilliant future in 
store for this intelligent artist not long before this 
talented artist rivals her most illustrious predecessors.” 

La Liberte said: “A beautiful voice, graceful gestures, 
most beautiful and classic.” 


And London re-echoed Paris and New York in its crit- 
ical comment. 





Elsa Fischer Plays for Charity. 


Elsa Fischer, the charming young American violinist, 
assisted by Mrs, Wm. M. Bennett, pianist, gave a recital 
on Saturday evening, May 22, at Bloomingdale Hospital, 
New York, playing jointly Beethoven’s sonata in A major 
and suite in D minor by Schiitt. Mrs. Bennett played five 
preludes by Chopin. 

Miss Fischer selected for her solo numbers: “Aubade 
Provengale,” Couperin-Kreisler, and “Canzonetta,” by 
D’Ambrosio. The applause was so insistent that she re- 
sponded with an encore. The patients listened attentively 
and thoroughly enjoyed every number. Miss Fischer has 
decided to give a recital at this institution every year. 








A Useful Critic. 


J. McClure Bellows, who has held the post of music and 
dramatic critic of the St, Paul Dispatch and St, Paul Pio- 
neer Press during the past three years, has resigned from 
those positions in order to devote more of his time to his 
studio work as a vocal pedagogue.’ 
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THE MANAGERS’ FORUM. 


THE ALL-AMERICAN CONCERT SERIES. 


Laudable Innovation of the Lockport Concert Manager. 
(Comments Invited.) 








Bintan 

The test of genuine ability in any profession does not 
rest on a single success no matter how sensational. There 
are thany people who find a pearl in an oyster shell—just 
one in a whole life time. It is a case of fool’s luck, pure 
and simple. But when hits are scored again and again 
systematically it is time to take notice of the man and his 
work. 

Mr. Van de Mark, the Lockport, N. Y., manager, is one 
of these successful men whose managerial career teaches 
some very interesting lessons to the followers and aspirants 
of this profession. 

The Lockport Concert Series is known to all concert 
artists of high standing. Through sane and ingenious 
management they have proved beyond doubt that the “can- 
not be done” wail of the local managers in some small 
cities (which are important music centres and close to 
large cities) is unfounded and the result of “cold feet” or 
lack of enterprise and energy. 

Lockport is not far from Buffalo. The good people of 





Lockport are not only as susceptible to the lure of the large. 


city as are other places, but also in no way superior in 
their unbiased judgment to any other American city you 
may mention. 

In one city it would perhaps require more perseverance 
than in the next one to convince the people that the local 
manager is offering a good thing, but successful managers 
all over the land have proved that a good man with good 
artists is bound to produce satisfactory results in time. 

Printer and Profits. 

The literature which some of our local managers use in 
calling the public’s attention to their venture is often en- 
tirely in discord with the high grade musical entertainments 
they are offering for the coming season. This is a subject 
which needs the heartiest and most painstaking co-opera- 
tion of the local manager and the New York manager for 
the importance of the campaign cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. What can be accomplished in this line by men 
of intelligence and high ideals is exemplified in one of the 
laudable achievements of the Lockport manager. 

He has published a volume which in its unusual propor- 
tions will serve as an impetus and an inspiration in the 
contemplation of the vast possibilities in this single phase 
of the concert managerial profession. 

The Lockport Concert Series has become a permanent 
educational institution and as such it radiates authority 
that a manager with vision succeeds in using as the incen- 
tive toward profitable publicity powers. That the people 
fully appreciate this refined medium for local publicity can 
readily be seen from the gradual growth of the concert 
directory. 

Most local managers would have abided by the motto: 
“Let well enough alone.” Not so with the man from up 
the State. He had to follow the impulse to keep on doing 
things. 

Let Merit Decide. 

The new Lockport venture of a concert series consisting 
strictly of American artists and this to be conducted along- 
side a series that includes the best of international talent, 
is going to prove an experiment that verily teems with 
great possibilities and numerous far reaching influences. 

The local concert manager can do more to help worthy 
American artists to come into their own than any other 
power in the musical life of America. After all is said 
and written, it is the deeds that count. 

Mr. Van de Mark’s experiment will be watched with the 
keenest interest by all those to whom mugical development 
of this country is of any interest whatever. Fortunately 
the venture is guided by hands that are blessed with the 
experience of many years. 

The local manager who undertakes such a vastly im- 
portant experiment should be a man who has made the 
deepest study of the psychological attitude of the American 
Public in such matters. It must be a straight game played 
with dignity and a steeled will—resisting all temptations 
for the use of new and sensational methods, 

Merit—Merit—and again Merit, must be the basis for 
the success of this venture, for that alone will ensure 
this noble beginning a nation-wide appreciation and fol- 
lowing. A movement of such character would accom- 
Plish more to give the American artist a fair chance than 
all that has ever been accomplished in his behalf. 


Good Things Deserve Repetition. 


The local managers all over the land would gain con- 
fidence to follow suit. This very same faith would take 


possession of the American audiences and they would 
receive their own artists in a fairer spirit. 

Artistically as well as financially the influence of such 
a nation-wide movement would have an electrifying ef- 
fect with results that seem too good to believe under the 
present conditions. 

The American public must be taught to appreciate its 
own artists of excellence and this teaching cannot be ac- 
complished more directly and effectively than by living ex- 
amples or strong convincing comparisons. 

The public opinion draws its conclusions largely from 
comparisons—unjust as that may seem when applied to the 
accomplishments of great individuals such as great artists 
must necessarily be. On afterthought this matters but lit- 
tle so long as the results can be attained, thereby balancing 
the scales of justice. 

At present the scale leans heavily on the foreign side. 
The vogue for seeking foreign-made goods, if we may 
use this comparison, became an obsession with the public 
at certain periods. Along came the far-sighted and en- 
terprising American manufacturers who made a perma- 
nent habit of keeping their thumb on the public pulse and 
they soon turned the tide by proving through convincing 
comparison and authentic test that the United States label 
may be trusted for merit as well as those that have 
crossed the pond. 

On the whole, identically the same vigorous campaign 
will have to be carried on in behalf of the American artist. 
Not because he is an American, but because he is a worthy 
artist. To use the Lockport manager’s own words: “I do 
not intend to match patriotism with merit, but— 


Talent with Talent 
on absolutely equal terms in all the spirit of fairness.” 

In contesting for public favor, no artist of high ideals 
and a spirit of fairness will approve of unfurling his 
flag in order to steal an unfair march on his competitors, 
for history has proven over and over again that such vic- 
tories at best can be but short lived. 

Instead of that let the American artist, the Musica. 
Courter, the concert managers and the public join hands 
in the movement that will use for its motto: 


Credit for Merit! 

Meanwhile, keep your eye on the man in Lockport, for 
he is a busy dreamer whose dreams as a rule come trut 
for he has faith in his cause even though it be that of the 
Worthy American Artist. NEMo. 





WAR’S INFLUENCE ON 
ART AND LETTERS. 
{From the Canadian Journal of Music.] 

That the destructiveness of war applies equally to ma- 
terial and to spiritual things, that it seriously retards the 
intellectual and artistic development of the nations impli- 
cated in warfare, and that, even after peace has been re- 
stored, it would take many years to recuperate what has 
been lost, and to slowly regain the former prestige in art 
and letters which a nation may have possessed, seems, at 
first sight, a self evident truth. 

Curiously enough, if we turn to the pages of history, 
our proposition is anything but verified. Ancient Egypt's 
imposing civilization was at its height under the great war- 
rior King Rameses II (about 1350). Persia reached a 
similar climax under the equally martial Darayavus 

521-485). During and after the Persian wars of the 
Greeks, the works of Aischylus and Sophocles were com- 
posed. The Peloponnesian war is contemporary with the 
master works of Euripides and Aristophanes, with the 
sculptors Pheidias and Polycletos, with the painters 
Polygnotos and Apelles, with the philosophers Anaxagoras 
Sokrates, and with the greatest of those pioneers of intel- 
lectual culture, those much and _ unjustly denounced 
“sophists.” During the endless Macedonian troubles, Aris- 
totle and his school systematized Platonic philosophy and 
the vast Greek learning in all its branches and all its de- 
tails. And not the least renowned among his pupils was 
the great musician Aristoxenos (about 318 B. C.). When 
Rome was involved the most in all sorts of external wars 
and civil strife, Cicero, Virgil and Horace penned their 
immortal works. The acmes of Frankish and of Arabian 
culture are likewise characterized by the names of great 
fighters (Charlemagne, Harun-al-Rashid). In Italy, Dante 
and Tasso flourished during an uninterrupted warfare go- 
ing on among all the petty states of the disunited nation. 


Elizabeth’s reign in England was as little a reign of peace 
as that of Louis XIV in France. And in more recent 
times, during the Napoleonic wars, Goethe's genius was at 
its most fertile height, and Beethoven wrote his most won- 
derful symphonies. While the French were fighting at 
Jena (1806), Hegel, unperturbed within the walls of the 
bombarded city, completed his profound “Phenomenology 
of the Mind.” ... 

The number of instances where war times and high 
artistic and literary achievements seem coincident, could 
be multiplied indefinitely, and the well informed reader 
doubtlessly recalls much that we have omitted. But what 
shall we conclude from all this? We are at least com- 
pelled to admit that it is no use to be too pessimistic about 
the dreaded influence of the war on arts and letters; that 
the stimulus it exerts on the physical prowess of the race, 
cannot but extend itself to mental daring; that the spirit 
of conquest that is aroused among men, will also show 
itself in the strife after artistic ideals; and that, when the 
bitterness of feeling has passed away and the na- 
tions once more join hands in common brotherhood and 
in the common progress of culture and civilization, Hu- 
manity will be but the better off for having acquired a re- 
newed consciousness of the enormous extent and the in- 
exhaustible power of its capacities. 

There is yet another thought—perhaps a fantastic one 
—that is suggested to him who realizes the solidarity of 
human effort, as an effort distributed everywhere through 
the most various activities, bodily and mental, and carried 
on with increasing intensity from generation to generation. 
We are almost led to believe with Averroés, the Arabian 
philosopher (1198); that Humanity as a collective whole 
possesses but One common, immortal Mind, of which the 
mortal soul of each of us, during its transitory existence, 
owns merely some infinitesimal particle, to be reabsorbed 
into that “Universal Intellect,” the only “active” one, after 
our death; that great thoughts incidentally conceived and 
great deeds incidentally done by this or that individual. 
are in reality not'his own, but are manifestations of that 
higher organism, that super-personality, the Race,—mani- 
festations bound to occur at their stated time, and only 
by mere chance falling to the lot or to the charge of this 
or that individual that happens to present, by its peculiar 
organization, a line of least resistance. When e. g., Hu- 
manity’s Mind was ripe to advance one important step 
more in higher mathematics, by the invention of the in- 
tegral and differential calculus, this step was accomplished 
as it had to be, and it mattered little whether, at that time, 
the man Leibnitz or the man Newton served as an instru- 
mental vehicle for accomplishing it. “Ideas lie in the air” 
is a common saying in which there may be more truth 
than fiction. Or, as Greek mythology would view it, the 
master works of the artists that succeed each other, rep- 
resent but an uninterrupted chain of emanations from the 
same presiding muse. 

And just as conflicting art ideals do not necessarily de- 
stroy each other, but eventually combine and merge and 
grow into some new form of a higher unity that serves 
as a more powerful exponent of the beautiful, as a more 
perfect tool for the expression of more advanced and com- 
plex thoughts and emotions; and just as in philosophy 
many a controversy is a dispute “for nothing,” because 
each disputant only focuses some different side of reality, 
so that our striving after “complete” truth would not so 
much enjoin a decision between ihe conflicting issues, but 
rather their comprehension «ander some higher totality; 
just so our minds might lift themselves to a standpoint 
from where the present deplorable combat between nations, 
in spite of all its nameless horrors, seems but the probably 
unavoidable prelude to some new and more exalted phase 
of the higher life—a life whose continuous process of un- 
folding might be temporarily overshadowed and concealed 
to our short sighted eyes, but could never be permanently 
retarded or suppressed. kv. &. 





Melville and Grasse Help Sufferers 





For the benefit of the war sufferers in East Prussia and 
Galicia, Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska and Edwin 
Grasse gave the following program on May 23, 1015, at 
the Brooklyn Germania. The entertainment was under 
the supervision of Mrs. Ellett Hodgskin of Brooklyn, and 
was an artistic, as well as a most gratifying financial 
success : 


Sonata, piano and violin, C minor. Sees cambaawe Beethoven 
Piano solos— 


Pe IL. oc cncddapestedteedas ---...Schumann 


FROGS, GP. 29Ds < odsccccccccccecess sapaw ae . Brahms 

«GMs ob ogi 6n000eckccccdicteu dcese-acnses deen 
Violin solos— 

Caprice “Viemmetes occ cc sccccccescocesceccocccces -Kreisler 


Peas TIO o's 005s 80.40 0 bi0b-4bksciss dccede Brahms-Joachim 


Piano solos— 


Wbetweme Me) Bien co vccesvocecncssncesccgaces cece ccccc ste 

docks oS da 0 netdlvted thie tesee ca : Chopin 

te ong wae dl tee es ie eee een os Se Chopin 
Violin solos— 

Song Without Words............. td ececcccresceseecs + sCRGe 

I i i i ei el lt eee ees Grape 

NN csi cn acaignké cccneeddekiaies ~ «+++. Grasse 
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BOSTON SEASON IS 
PRACTICALLY CONCLUDED. 


Pupils’ Recitals and “Pop” Concerts Form Center of Chief Musical Interest at Present— 
General Paragraphs of Current Interest. 





1111 Boylston Street, 
Boston, May 29, 1915. 


Soston’s 1914-15 regular concert season is now practical- 
ly at an end, Pupil recitals are indicating the close of the 
teaching season. It has been estimated that the total num- 
ber of music students residing in this city during the 
season amounts to something over ten thousand. These 
students come from all parts of the world and when they 
are gathered together in this city in mid season, Boston 
takes on an atmosphere that reminds one of a European 
conservatory center, with its so called “Kunstlerische Stim- 
mung.” Indeed were it not for the students of music, no 
city could ever hope to progress extensively in the apprecia- 
tion of this, noblest of all arts. 


ANNUAL MEETING oF HANDEL AND Haypn Society. 


The Handel and Haydn Society held its annual meeting 
for the election of officers on Monday evening, May 24. 
The following elections were made: President, Courtenay 
Guild; vice-president, John C. Broadhead; librarian, Wil- 
liam N. Eustis; treasurer, George M. Brooks; secretary, 
Duane White. Definite plans for the next season’s outline 
were not made at this meeting but it is supposed that the 
regular concerts will be conducted in the same manner as 
in former seasons, It has been proposed by the committee 
that the society should give two concerts at Christmas 
time next winter, with the one program made up of selec- 
tions that were sung by the Handel and Haydn Society at 
its first concert in 1815, and the other concert to be de- 
voted to “The Messiah.” It will be impracticable to give 
the whole program that was heard in the old Boylston Hall 
one hundred years ago, due to its length, but various selec- 
tions from it will be given and the program will be printed 
in its original form as a novelty. Courtenay Guild, the 
newly elected president, is a brother of ex-Governor Guild 
of Massachusetts, and John C. Broadhead served as secre- 


tary of the society last season. 
An INTERESTING VIOLIN RECITAL. 


Che annual violin recital by pupils of Mrs. Sherman Ray- 
mond and her assisting teachers, Mary B. Baldwin and 
Mildred T. Sanborn, was given in Steinert Hall on Tues- 
day evening of this week. Much real talent was found 
imong the array of pupils and in general the playing of 
ach was very acceptable. Those who took part in the re- 
cital were Benjamin Levenson, Leonard Latter, Benjamin 
Jacques, Ethelyn Moore Urann, Howard Palmer, Carleton 
Clack, Abraham Levine, Israel Waggenheim, Rose Resch, 
John Leahy, Charles Levenson, Amos Whipple Ellis, Carle- 
ton Slack, Fannie Rier, Howard Hunt Palmer, Israel Ross- 
man and Florence Colby. The recital was well attended. 


GepuHarp’s Active SEASON. 


Heinrich Gebhard, Boston’s eminent pianist, is finishing 


a season of brilliant successes. The energetic little man, 
for Mr. Gebhard is rather slight of stature although this 
affects not in the least his greatness in artistry, has en- 
joyed a very busy season and doubtless he is already con- 


templating his summer months of vacation wherein rest 
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to him means only a closer intimacy with his art apart 
from interruptions. Mr. Gebhard will seclude himself the 
end of this month and it is promised that many new and 
interesting works are going to be found in his concert re- 
pertoire next season. As has been stated before, he will 
tour the States extensively next season under his new 
management. It has been said, and truly, that Mr. Geb- 
hard has gained his pre-eminent distinction by reason of 
his achievements. He has regularly appeared with the 
leading musical organizations of America, including the 
Boston, the Chicago, the New York, and the Pittsburgh 
symphony orchestras. He is unique in having attracted the 
largest recital audiences of the present season in his home 
city. Above all he is an individualist. He has long been a 
pioneer in invading fields where artists less great would 
hesitate to go. The first performances in America of 
Strauss’ “Burleske,” Converse’s “Night and Day” and 
C. M. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” were played by him with 


~ 





HEINRICH GEBHARD. 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He also gave the initial 
performances in Boston of Faure’s G minor quartet, the 
César Franck “Symphonic Variations” and the D’Indy 
“Mountain Symphony,” with ensemble organizations. 


A Promisinc TENOR. 


Jose Shaun, the young tenor who has created a veritable 
sensation in Boston this season with his remarkable vocal 
gifts, was heard in a benefit concert at Jordan Hall on 
Thursday evening, May 13. The new tenor was heard to 
splendid effect. His selections included ballads in Ger- 
man, Italian and English and. the well known tenor aria 
from “Boheme.” Although Mr. Shaun is practically at 
the beginning of his career, he already possesses the poise 
and finish of the mature artist. His voice is refreshing 
and highly effective. The youthful vitality and purity of 
tonal coloring win at once. The well timed bit of senti- 
ment he uses in his interpretations made a profound ap- 
peal to his audience, which bestowed lavish honors on the 
artist. Mr. Shaun added as many encores as there were 
listed numbers on his program; this to the gratification of 
his many newly made admirers. 

He was heard in a recital program at the Town Hall in 
Peabody, Mass., on May 9, and met with such favor that 
he was immediately engaged for a relief concert which 
was given there on Thursday evening of this week. 


A FAREWELL RECITAL. 


A piano recital was given by Marion Wilson at Wesleyan 
Hall on Tuesday evening, May 18. Miss Wilson is an 
artist pupil of Felix Fox and has won considerable recog- 
nition in Boston during her student days. She possesses 
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unusual talent and through her splendid training under 
Mr. Fox has developed it to a remarkable degree. The 
recital, which was given as a farewell one to Boston—for 
Miss Wilson has accepted a position as teacher in one of 
the piano schools in her home city, Columbus, Ohio, for 
next season—was interesting in various ways, and left a de- 
cidedly favorable impression. Bach’s B flat major prelude 
and fugue opened her program. Following came the 
Schumann “Carnaval,” op. 9; a group of Chopin preludes, 
etudes and ballades; Saint-Saéns’ “Toccata”; “L’Isle joy- 
euse,” by Debussy; “Clair de lune,” by Philipp and the 
Liszt F minor etude. 


Witrarp Fiint SINGS IN PLYMOUTH. 


Willard Flint, the distinguished basso, was soloist with 
the Plymouth Choral Society, at Plymouth, on Sunday 
evening, May 16. He was heard in the “Elijah” and from 
all reports received thus far was profoundly successful. 
This was Mr. Flint’s fifth or sixth reengagement at Ply- 
mouth in the last few seasons. He has proven himself to 
be an almost indispensable factor to all the more important 
oratorio societies in this section of the country, and this 
by reason of his superior vocal gifts and artistic achieve- 
ments. 


Miss SeypeEw’s DEDICATION PROGRAM. 


Irma Seydel, the young violinist, has gained such wide- 
spread favor in this country as well as in Europe, that 
during the past several years several of our most dis- 
tinguished composers have honored her by dedicating va- 
rious violin selections to her. Since these compositions 
now have reached a goodly number, Miss Seydel announces 
that she, in turn, intends to honor the composers and will 
do so next season by including in her concert repertoire one 
whole program of these works. The list of works will be 
called her “Dedication Program,” and it promises to be 
quite a novelty in musical circles. Among some of the 
composers who will thus be represented are Strube, Ma- 
quarre, Prutting, Rissland, Lange, Sturkow-Ryder and Mc- 
Laughlin. Of the above, Rissland and Maquarre are at 
present members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
Rissland being also prominent as a violin teacher in Bos- 
ton, and Maquarre having quite a reputation as a conductor. 
He will be the first conductor of this summer’s “Pop” con- 
certs at Symphony Hall. Mr. Prutting is the conductor of 
the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra; an orchestra which 
has had remarkable development under his leadership. 


“Pop” CoNcERTS. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra is scheduled to arrive 
home from the Panama-Pacific Exposition, Monday after- 
noon, May 31, at 3 o’clock. Tuesday morning, June 1, 
Andre Maquarre will conduct the rehearsal for the first 
week’s “Pop” concerts, the first of which will be given on 
the evening of the same day. Symphony Hall has been sold 
out for Tuesday evening and Wednesday evening—Tues- 
day evening to the Women’s City Club, Wednesday evening 
to Boston University; thus the opening night for the public 
will be Thursday evening, June 3. The season of “Pops” 
will last but five weeks, with the final concert on Saturday 
night, July 3. According to announcement, there will be 
the usual number of special nights. On Friday, June 4, the 
first Wagnerian program and for Saturday night of the 
same week, Mr. Maquarre has arranged a characteristic 
program such as always appeals to the audiences present at 
the end of the week. 


CoERNE CoMPOSITIONS. 


Adoelphe Louis Coerne, the composer, now dean of music 
at the University of Wisconsin, visited Boston recently for 
the purpose of bringing some of his most important manu- 
script compositions to the attention of the leading local 
artists and musicians. Mr. Coerne has written some very 
valuable works in an extremely modern fashion. These 
compositions received much praise and commendation from 
the following, of our leading musicians: Mr. Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote, Mr. Converse, Theodore Schroeder, Horatio 
Parker, Stephen Townsend and Mrs. Hall MacAllister. 
There are some thirty compositions of Mr. Coerne’s now in 
the publishers hands which will be ready for the market 
shortly. 


ScHROEDER Pupits Finp Easy ACCEPTANCE. 


The vocal products from Theodore Schroeder’s studios 
always seem to find ready acceptance by the public. The 
list of artist pupils under this eminent Boston vocal teach- 
er’s guidance always has been large, and each successive 
season finds it growing in both size and brilliance. In the 
list this season, in particular can be mentioned the follow- 
ing young artists: Joseph Ecker, a baritone with a good 
voice and marked talent. He has been heard in many local 
engagements this season and has created quite a demand 
for his services throughout the New England States. He 
will be heard in his own recital at Jordan Hall early next 
fall. Earl Howard, a gifted young tenor from Pawtucket, 
who has profited much from Mr. Schroeder’s authoritative 
instruction and who likewise has created much popularity 
for himself in the surruunding musica! circles. He is to 
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be heard in Boston for the first time next season. Edna 
Marie Hamilton, mezzo-soprano, who came to Mr. 
Schroeder from Wyoming, will give a recital at the 
Franklin Square House on June 22, prior to going 
home to spend the vacation. In Evanston, Wyo., her 
home city, she will give a recital on July 18. She is to re- 
turn to Boston to resume her work with her teacher next 
season. Martha Baisch, soprano, and another of the most 
promising Schroeder products, gave recently the last recital 
in the artists’ series for the Fortnightly Club in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where she met with decided success. 


JERSEY CITY IS 
TO FORM A MUSIC 
FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION. 


Business Men and Musicians to Meet Thursday 
Night to Form Permanent Organization— 
Officers and Board of Directors 
to Be Elected. 


LARGE CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA PLANNED. 


To Be a Part of Tri-City Festival. 


Jersey City, N. J., May 31, 1915. 

Next Thursday night, June 3, a large number of the 
business men and musicians of this city are to meet to form 
a permanent music festival association. At this time offi- 
cers and a board of directors will be elected and plans laid 
for the organization of a huge Jersey City mixed chorus. 

It is planned to make Jersey City a part of the tri-city 
festival to be held next spring, in which Newark and Pat- 
erson will also join. It is proposed to hold three concerts 
in this city, on the last night of which the Newark and 
Paterson choral bodies will combine with the iocal organi- 
zation, making in all a chorus of some 3,000 mixed voices. 
Unless a larger auditorium can be secured the Armory will 
be utilized. 

This past season a temporary chorus was formed, and 
these two hundred singers participated in the Newark fes- 
tival on the condition that Newark would cooperate with 
Jersey City next season. 

C. Mortimer Wiske, who is the conductor of both the 
Newark and Paterson festivals and who will conduct the 
Jersey City one as well, is now in Norfolk, Va., with his 
business manager, Thornton W. Allen, enjoying a short 
rest. Both will be present Thursday evening, when Mr. 
Wiske will present to the members of the association his 
plans for next year. Following this meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Wiske will leave for Maine, where they will remain until 
September. H. CB. 














Jacobs Will Conduct at Carnegie Hall, June 5. 


Max Jacobs, the violinist and conductor, recently chosen 
director of the Orchestral Society of New York, consist- 
ing of sixty musicians, will conduct the matinee concert 
Saturday, June 5, 2.30 p. m., and the evening concert, 8.15 
o'clock, both at Carnegie Hall, New York. These will be 
the programs: 

AFTERNOON. 


Cree: Dae inicio cceedeshs Wenew bade kasee bcuskenenedene Weber 
Concerto for violin and orchestra, first movement...... Mendelssohn 
Alexander Bloch. 

SUMS, Wier Gand: oo siin s vcschvhat aston tarsccaw dae seauueerreds Grieg 
Reading, The Pied Piper of Hamlin....With music by Arthur Bergh 
Edith Searle. 

Sheet dances, Mal Geen. osnccg ncdcadesaaccuancswcnteneee German 
Rae from La Toes. oiess codes sssar haves tavekage sesieceuaen Puccini 
Neida Humphrey. 

March fron Taninbhiieiie.. doce cos dass cndd ince dee bneeaee Wagner 
EVENING. 

Uverture, ‘Toni Wwgeh. acces cacdancececicacdwavecexaauypann Wagner 
Aria from Cavalleria Rusticana............sceccccccecerees Mascagni 
Rosalie Chalia. 

Synghody, Uahaiihaly cesses: csd ioe dec ecces wwvkcwcceae eens Schubert 
Cello solo with orchestra, Kol Nidrei..............seeeeeeeeee Bruch 
Vladimir Dubinsky. 
wurpe Stawonie Thameuiis s ,ccacae< char ckcce’ vindnncececbunces Dvorak 
Toreador Bet CON a cide cvedi tacns sé nececencctesqueneue Bizet 
William Wade Hinshaw. 

MAGCU Dawe 55S PA skis ewe Tschaikowsky 





Meré Engaged by Orchestras. 


Advance bookings for Yolanda Meré’s 1915-16 tour show 
a number of splendid orchestral engagements with several 
others yet pending. Among those definitely arranged for 
the brilliant Hungarian pianist are appearances with the 
New York Philharmonic, the Philadelphia Symphony, the 
Cincinnati Symphony and the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestras. 

Some recital dates booked are Columbus, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 14; Pittsburgh, Pa., December 28; Worcester, Mass., 
January 24, and Providence, R. I., January 25. 





MOSCOW COMPOSERS 
WRITE SACRED MUSIC. 


Cantatas and Anthems Are the Present Output of the Muscovite Music Writers—Gretshaninow, 
Taneiew, and Rachmaninow Enrich the Tonal Literature of the Church— 
Kussewitzki Leads Admirable Performances. 





Arbatte, Deneshny, 32, } 
Moscow, Russia, April 25, 1915. 


Alexander Gretshaninow began his career as a composer 
by writing sacred music and in it he remained entirely 
national. His anthems for church services and his “Credo” 
are masterful works and are used in all the Russian Church 
services. 

However, Gretshaninow is a man who does not stand 
still, and he not only learned from the past, but has im- 
bibed also the spirit of the present. Foreign influence is 
apparent in his later compositions, as also in his cantata, 
which was performed at Kussewitzki’s seventh symphony 
concert for the first time and was an event of no little 
interest. 

The choir sings 4 capella at Russian Church services, 
string instruments and organ playing being prohibited, In- 
troducing them in his cantata, Gretshaninow appears as a 
reformer in this branch of music in Russia. 

The cantata bears the following heading: “Let us praise 
our Lord with strings and organ!” and has three move- 
ments, the introduction being on the words, “Bless me and 
my soul, O Lord!” It is of a fresh and bold spirit. The 
middle part changes into gloomy mysticism as it illustrates 
a sunset and the darkness of night. The second move- 
ment is entitled “The powers of heaven” and has a theme 
belonging to an early Slavic Christian era. The section 
is of a pathetic character. An invisible choir of children’s 
voices gives to this part of the cantata a trait of purity 
and innocence. The impression is deepened by solemn 
bell ringing. One episode in it has the uncommon rhythm 
of seven-four. 

A solo for contralto in the concluding passage is full of 
grandeur, solemnity and great beauty. 

Praise is due Gretshaninow for showing us to what ex- 
tent Russian sacred music may be developed, but as this 
cantata needs an orchestra and organ playing for its per- 
formance, no one can foretell when the time will come for 
it to be heard at church services, 

Kussewitzki conducted his orchestra with his usual mas- 
tery. Every detail came out with wonderful clarity and 
his orchestra again has given a convincing proof of its 
high quality. Kussewitzki grasped the spirit of the work 
penetratingly and scored a great success with it. The com- 
poser was called for and was applauded enthusiastically. 


RACHMANINOW’s ANTHEMS. 


Some years ago Rachmaninow composed a Mass and 
this season he presented a series of anthems. They were 
done for the first time on March 10, at the Large Hall of 
the House of Nobility, and the performance was repeated 
five times, as the large number of auditors could not gain 
admittance to the early performances which were given 
for the benefit of the war funds. 

This series of sacred works consists of twelve separate 
parts, each having its own development, its climax and 
finale. Rachmaninow is entirely objective in this work 
and created something new and refreshing in the realm of 
Russian sacred music. He grasped the spirit of the or- 
thodox faith with its deep feeling and mysticism, and used 
for his psalms the themes he found in the old songs of 
Byzantium and Kiev, together with other motives belong- 
ing to the time of the early Christian era. 

The immense musical value of Rachmaninow’s anthems 
consists in the union of old sacred songs and harmony 
with a chorus founded on a modern structure. Profound 
sincerity of love and faith show throughout the numbers 
and fit them admirably for church services as well as for 
concerts. 

The well trained a capella choir of the Synod College 
was conducted by N. Danilin, a musician well known here 
in the realm of sacred music. S, Youdin, a singer of 
Zimin’s Opera, did the solos. The whole was a model 
performance and made a splendid impression. Rach- 
maninow was present and was greeted warmly by the audi- 
ence. 

TANEIEW CANTATA. 


“After having read a Psalm,” is the heading of the can- 
tata by S. Taneiew. A profound religious feeling under- 
lies the Psalm written in 1857 by a Russian poet, A. Cho- 
miakow. The contents of it produce a strong impression, 
deepened by the thought of the present terrible war. The 
cantata itself has three separate movements with three 
divisions in each. The introduction is of an extraordinary 
harmonic splendor. The second movement (the middle 
part) has besides the chorus a quartet of striking beauty 
in its varied color and delicate texture illustrating the 


wealth on earth and heaven given by God to men, The 
third movement again is passionate and strong. It has 
a beautiful aria for contralto, the theme of which is used 
for a fugue sung by the double chorus at the close. 

In the religious idea of the Psalm, Taneiew found scope 
for profound emotion and for the power of illustrating re- 
ligious thoughts through music. The cantata is conceived 
on a noble plane and is a truly monumental work on ac- 
count of its spiritual grandeur and real nobility. 

Kussewitzki, who led, deserves high praise for the ren- 
dering of the cantata. The choral numbers were sung 
with clearness by the chorus. The artists who won suc- 
cess were Mme, N. Koshits (soprano), Mme. Sbruema 
(alto) for the first performance, and Mme. Paul Dobbert 
for the second, V. Philippow (tenor), P. Tichonow 
(bass). 

The cantata was performed twice by Kussewitzki, with 
all the care and reverence such a great work requires, 

ELLEN von TiDEBOHL. 





NEWARK MUSICIANS’ 
CLUB PLANS BUSY 
FALL AND WINTER. 


Members of Local Society Are Making Prep- 
arations for Active Season—Next Year's 
Festival the Subject of Much Discussion. 


Newark, N. J., May 30, 1915.. 

Next season promises to be a record one in Newark’s 
musical history. With the tri-city festival the most im- 
portant feature, the numerous events planned by the New- 
ark Musicians’ Club also promise to attract the attention 
of the music lovers of many cities. 

It is proposed to give numerous concerts next year in 
an endeavor to increase the Municipal Pipe Organ Fund, 
which was originated by the club last winter. The mem- 
bers hope to realize several thousand dollars by their con- 
certed efforts. Also for the benefit of this fund it is 
planned to produce at one of the local theatres a light 
opera, all of the solo and chorus parts, as well as the or- 
chestra, being taken by club members. All are to give their 
services gratis in order that the organ fund may be in- 
creased as much as possible. 

A detailed announcement of this coming attraction, as 
well as other interesting events, will appear in next week’s 
issue of the MusicaL Courier. 

A meeting of the newly elected board of governors will 
meet on Saturday evening next, at the home of Katherine 
Eyman, 53 Watson avenue, East Orange. 





AGAIN THE FEsTIVAL. 


No matter what the latest bits of news may be, the New- 
ark Festival, held on May 4, 5 and 6 last, is the principal 
topic of conversation in musical circles. Already numer- 
ous applications have been received for chorus membership 
and there have been almost as many requests for seats for 
next year’s concerts. Detailed plans for the 1916 festival 
will appear in this publication within the next few weeks. 





Chicago Apollo Club Endorses 
Mrs. Herman Lewis. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis has just returned from the Coast. 
She has closed successfully contracts in all of the cities in 
which the Chicago Apollo Musical Club is going to sing. 
For the able manner demonstrated in the execution of 
her work, she has merited the praise and appreciation of 
the board of management. The club has approved and 
ratified every contract which Mrs. Lewis has closed. The 
members are enthusiastic regarding the tour and are re- 
hearsing tirelessly and pleasurably as often as three times 
weekly. They are sure of giving most excellent concerts 
and are expecting to continue to maintain the present high 
reputation of the Apollo Musical Club. 








N. J. Corey Resigned. 


N. J. Corey, business manager of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, has resigned from that organization. 
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NEWS reo" VARIOUS CITIES #4 


Portland, Ore. 


445 Sherlock Building, 
Portland, Ore., May 22, 1915. 





Under the direction of Joseph A, Finley, a fine 
music festival was given on the evenings of May 
17 and 18 Among the principal numbers 
offered were Smart’s cantata, “King Rene’s 
Daughter,” and Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation.” 
These organizations appeared: The Portland Ora- 
torio Society, the Lotus Ladies’ Chorus and the 
Acolian Male Chorus. The soloists were Jane 


Burns Albert, 
Pullin, 


ter, contraltos; 


Merle Wooddy and Mrs. M. G. 
sopranos; Delphine Marx and Maysie Fos- 
Joseph P. Mulder and Normal A. 


Hoose, tenors; Dom J. Zan and E. Maldwyn 
Evans, baritones; Robert E. Millard, flutist, and 
Walter A. Bacon, violinist, all of Portland. Adel- 
bert van Brakle, Maude Gesner and E, Trayle, 
pianists, and Edgar E, Coursen, organist, played 
the accompaniments, 

®¢ 


Albert King was heard in piano recital on May 
4, when he’ showed uncommon skill and intelli- 
gence for a boy of twelve years. He played a 
program from memory and reflected the 
able tuition received at the hands of Dr. 
Emil Enna. The Behnke-Walker Girls’ Glee Club, 
Dr. Enna, 





director, assisted, 
Oo 
Willian H. Boyer, director of the Apollo Club, 
just been appointed chief supervisor of music 
schools of Portland at a salary of 
per annum The city has fifty-eight public 
is and about twenty-nine school orchestras. 
&©ee 
Dr. Emil Enna, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Columbia County, conducted a 
nusic festival! at St. Helens, Ore., on May 3. 
Three hundred children took part in the program. 
oo 
Aldrich, of the Metropoli- 
New York, made eight ap- 
Theatre. 


the public 


Mariska 


Opera Company, 


Recently, 


pearances at the Orpheum (vaudeville) 
He nging brought an ovation. 
© 
Ihe Italian (Lambardi) Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which closed a long and successful season 
ere on May 9, is playing in the small cities of 
Washington and Idaho. 
&®@® 

Franz X. Arens, director of the People’s Sym- 
ny Orchestra, New York, will conduct a sum- 
er course here for vocal students, beginning 


® @® @ 


Dr. Max P. Cushing, of Reed College, is giving 


series of organ recitals after the evening service 
ut Trinity Episcopal Church. 
©@® 

Last week Mrs, Thomas Carrick Burke was re- 

elected president of the MacDowell Club. Mrs. 


Burke, who is one of Oregon's leading pianists, 


was showered with flowers. The MacDowell 
Club has done much to establish a high musical 
standard here. 
©eO® 
Steers & Coman closed their series of concerts 
on May 5, when they presented the Barrere En- 
semble. Joun R. Oatman, 


Kansas City. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 26, 1915. 

Kansas City recently beheld with considerable 
satisfaction and approval a whole week of grand 
opera by her very own Kansas City Grand Opera 
Company. By the large and generous patronage 
which left a fine margin in the box office to begin a 
new season's preparation, it would seem that Kansas 
City welcomed the opportunity to give to a home 
production the generous patronage it has in other 
seasons lavished on visiting grand opera companies. 
Under the supervision of Ottley Cranston and 
Louie Collier-Cranston, this company presented this 
year its fifth season of grand opera, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cranston’s large experience in grand opera at home 
and abroad and their very fine interpretations of 
leading roles make this organization possible. For 
once let it be said we have heard something like 
an operatic chorus, for those sparsely populated 
backgrounds afforded great stars here could scarce- 
ly be called chorus singing—and, too, the young 
fresh voices singing in time and tune was en- 
thusiastically commented on by all. The three 
operas offered were “Martha,” “Carmen” and 
“Aida.” All roles were taken by home talent, 
except the leading tenor, which was taken alter- 
nately by Henri Barron and Walter Wheatley, both 
of New York City and of much successful operatic 
experience. Both singers made a splendid impression 
here. Ottley Cranston is a born opera singer, with 
voice, spontaneity and all that goes to make a 
singer big enough to carry off the whole show and 
make all glad they went to see it. Some of the 
local singers especially deserving were: Ralph 
Page, J. J. Wilde, Iris Wilson, Callie Clarke-Bar- 
bee, W. T. Hood and Gladys Cranston. Louie 
Collier-Cranston as Aida was at her best vocally. 
She carries splendid conviction through the role. 
As Carmen she is irresistible. We are hoping the 
addition to the repertoire may either be a novelty 
or a good comic opera. 

Geneve LicHTEN WALTER. 


San Antonio. 





San Antonio, Texas, May 18, 1915. 

The San Antonio Music Festival Association has 
decided to give no spring concert. Arturo Tos- 
canini and the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, with 
numerous soloists, had been engaged, but owing to 
the fact that they abandoned their trip South the 
above decision was reached. The large chorus has 
gone to work on Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” which, 
together with Handel’s “Messiah” and Haydn’s 
“Creation,” will be given near Christmas time. 
They are also working on detached choral works 


to be given at that time. The city has every rea- 
son to be proud of the director, H. W. B. Barnes. 


oo 
“The B Minor Musical Club met in regular ses- 
sion recently and a very interesting program was 
given, in charge of Marguerite Hugman and Eliza- 
beth Black. This club consists of young girls and 
boys, with its founder, Mrs, Charles Dennison, at 


the head. 
©oo 
The San Antonio Symphony Association reports 
a splendid list of subscribers for next season. The 
orchestra will be increased and everything prom- 
ises a very profitable season. San Antonio is to 
be congratulated that Arthur Claassen is to remain 
for next season. 
oo 
Mrs. Warren G. Clarke, pianist, artist-pupil of 
John M. Steinfeldt, organist, composer and pian- 
ist, appeared in recital recently. Mrs, Clarke’s in- 
terpretation of the various numbers was splendid. 
Two numbers which especially pleased were De- 
bussy’s “Reverie” and John Steinfeldt’s ‘““Romanze 
Appassionata” and “Romanze Triste.’’ Composi- 
tions by the following composers were played: 
Bach-Busoni, Bach-Liszt, Bethoven, Schubert, Cho- 
pin, Debussy, D’Albert, Brahms and Steinfeldt. 
. ooo 
Mme. d’Acugna will present her pupil, Courtney 
Giffen, soprano, in recital in the Gunter Ballroom, 
Tuesday evening, May 2s. 
ooo 
Jules Falk, the violinist, is spending a few days 
in San Antonio, visiting relatives here. 
Mas. Stantey WINTERS. 


Vancouver. 





Vancouver, B. C., May 18, 191g. 

J. D. A. Tripp, the Canadian pianist, who now 
resides in Vancouver, having come here from To- 
ronto, is teaching a large class of pupils on this 
coast. His work includes Victoria, as well as this 
large terminal city. 

Mrs. W. L. Coulthard, soprano and pianist, will 
return shortly to her Vancouver home, after a 
visit at the home of her parents in the East. 
Mrs. Coulthard is accompanied by her two young 
daughters. She has appeared in public many 
times this season for the benefit of philanthropic 
and patriotic affairs. 

©oO® 

The creditable Y. W. C. A. Choral Class gives 
a concert at Wesley Church school room on the 
evening of May 20. 

©Oo® 

On Sunday afternoons Stanley Park is the 
scene of very popular band concerts, thousands 
of people congregating to enjoy sweet harmony 
as well as exceptional beauties of -nature. 

ooo 

Eleanor Dallas Peter, a prominent mem- 

ber of the Vancouver Ladies’ Musical Club, is at 








"School of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Central Park West, Cor. 95th 


Tel. 679 Riverside 


Dormitory tor out-of-town students 








for all of these various 
the combined advantages of 


writing to ‘‘ bill-and-charge,”’ 
plex card-typing, without mapping 
special’’ machine. The New 


ROYAL TYPEWRIT 








In Canada $125 i =~ 
SE, 


PROYA 


“THE TYPEWRITER OF TRIPLE SERVICE” 
It Writes, Types Cards, and Bills! 


HINK of the tremendous advantage of one machine 


standardized improvement: Tabulator, Back-Space Key, Bi-Chrome 
Ribbon and Automatic Reverse, and many brand-new Royal Features. 


Royal Typewriter Building, Broadway, New York 
Price $100 5 Ue kovai 





uses—one typewriter with 
many—no attachments! 


The stenographer can now turn instantly from the letter she is l 
loose- 


leaf indexing, or the most com- ; 
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oyal Master-Model 10 has every 
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HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., Violinist, available for Re- 
citals. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


KAIGHN 


SOPRANO 
719 COLLEGE AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















present visiting California. Mrs. Peter’s home, 
commanding a glorious view of the harbor, from 
Vancouver Heights, is one of the most palatial 
residences on the Pacific Coast. 
ooo 

Mrs. George Smellie is now convenor of the 
program committee of the Ladies’ Musical Club, 
Before her marriage recently in this city she 
was well known as Sara E, Dallas, a successful 
pianist and teacher, here and in Toronto. 

M. C. Hamitton. 








FOUND 


FOUND in Van Courtlandt Park, N, Y., 
recently, a portfolio containing some 
organ music on which is name of Shel- 
don Foote. Will be returned to owner by 
calling at studio of William J. Falk, 292 
West Ninety-second Street, New York 
City, or by telephoning Mrs. Saville, 
Riverside 7160. 








TO LET 


WILL SUB-LET STUDIO—136 Carnegie 
Hall, October 1, furnished, newly deco- 
rated, windows overlooking Hudson 
River, hot and cold water; Rental $550. 
Address “L. H.,” care Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








WANTED 


AN ENGLISHMAN with much experi- 
ence as Organist and Choirmaster in 
London and now holding one of the im- 
portant positions in this Country, is de- 
sirous of supplying in a church*in New 
York City, Boston or Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the Summer months. Application 
should be sent to “M. R. E.,” care Musi- 
cAL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 








CELLO WANTED, will pay well for 
the best genuine instrument. Address 
“H. E.,” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 





OPERA AND CONCERT SOPRANO, 
American, has sung abroad, will accept 
good position as vocal teacher in school 
or college for summer. Can begin at 
once. Address “Prima Donna,” care 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave. New 


York. a 





EXCEPTIONAL TEACHERS 
WANTED-—A piano, violin or singing 
teacher of the first rank (none other than 
a thorough lady or gentleman of culture 
considered), desiring to purchase an in- 
terest in one of the foremost musical in- 
stitutions of America, located in one of 
the world centers. Kindly address full 
credentials, stating amount open for in- 
vestment and enclosing photograph to 
“Co-operative Opportunity,” care of 
Musica CourtgR, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Organ, two manuals, 12 
stops, 5 couplers with electric motor, all 
in good condition. Original cost $900; 
will sell for $500. Apply “M. W.,” care 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave. New 
York. 























Rudolph Engberg 


BARITONE 
Concerts and Recitals 























619 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
ADDRESS: 454 ROSALYN PLACE 











Chicago, Ill. 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


— Pagno 
Sembrich 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” — 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


(MANUFACTURERS: 
142 W. Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nieollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 








Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 














OTTO POLEMANN 


DI R 
Trenton Music Festival Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 


RALPH BROKAW 


VIOLINIST 





WICHITA 


i: NORTH sm 


Oo 

R 

° Management: 

P§ Culbertson, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
E 
ry 


KANSAS 


Western Representative: 
M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street 33 New York 
64-66 East Van 


CENTRAL MUSIC HA Buren St.,Chicago 


Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seatin 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
dress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, (In Summy’s Music Store). Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 


:deGOURGY 


CONTRALTO 
Boston and Monte Carlo Opera Companies 
Concert and Recital 146 E. 49th St., N. Y. 


: BURTON tenor 


R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 




















HENRY GORDON 


THUNDER 


CONDUCTOR 


THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORNBERGER 


CELEBRATED 


COMPOSER---’CELLIST 


Personal Address: 
1408 Woodhaven Ave., Woodhaven, L. I. 








Exclusive Concert Direction 
G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 




















MARGARET KEYE 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. Personal address, 600 West 
138th St. Phone 1810 Audubon. 


Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


-Tue Faetten System 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


CONTRALTO 














CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, ‘Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, an Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Swe hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikisch, 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘sweet’’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sy™pa- 
thy, pertection of open 
fifths stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves. clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"An Artist's 
Touch’’ — which I will 
gladly mai! you FREE, 
and which contains opin 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 
MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





Reindah! Grand Model, $250 





ZAY RECTOR 


BEVI'T'?T 


NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 
tie Coast Representative of 


e Dunning System 
3914 Third Street - San Diego, Cal. 


rreverc [MIARTIN 

THE BEAUFORT 
R HARRIS ‘Te ow Cot 8g 

| Tel. 3053 Columbus 





Wing & Son, Manutacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for torty- four years 


Factory and Oftioes, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 














FRANZ MORRIS GABRIEL 


KOHLER |WILLIAMS 


BARITONE 
VIOLINIST—TEACHER 


Conductor Erie Symphony Orchestra 


DIRECTORS OF KOHLER-WILLIAMS SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 
Majestic Theatre Building 33 33 33 3 Erie, Pa. 


Director 
Apollo Club and Erie Festivel Chorus 




















BASSO 


Exclusive management of 
FOSTER & DAVID, 508 
Fifth Ave., New York 

Telephone 2023 Bryant 

















TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 








£ SOPRANO 
i Address: 
5 2314 Broadway New York 

Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

G Teacher of Geo: ge Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 
EB Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. ¥.; Geo, Dixon, Foronto; 
Oo Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
a 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
BE Met. Opera House Building SpreciaL Operatic TrRatninc (Inciupine Action) 





T EN OR 

METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Lambert Fer concert engagements apply te 
—_—_— The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAD 
1 West 34th Street, New Yor’ 


Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 

Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
PA SiG Essar Cavey, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Car, Hern, Aucust FratMcxe. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures. 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, Siup's layin ocal cit reading. 


Thirt ht of the best known and experienced ND FOR CATALO 
ae TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


= —- INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 
212 West 59th Street - New York City 


Special Summer Session ie 2ist to July 36th 


Unusual advantage tor teachers 
30th Season begins September 29th 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
































Send for circulars and catalogue 














MUSICAL COURIER 














THE 


STEINWAY|| gins $ Fal 
PIANOS ont X Harmen 
peaeipsncetioe siete sst-aneptd “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


AND 
‘St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - HAMBURG 





Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York * PEIPAL WAREROOME AND FACTORING 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London f 
*") Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and r i 1 
Koeniggraectzerstrasse 6, Berlin : ; B O ay Oo NI] 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 














\ 





' 
ESTABLISHED 1864 , 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


ured by : 


JEW ETT PIANO Co., ~ a Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 

















were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of E ial a 
today. 
It is built to satisfy the most aye 
y tf cultivated tastes : : : : 9: : 

4 The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 

See 8 88 Be 8 2 Hae 








SOHMER & CO. ee 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 32d Street 
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